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Art I.—CopiricaTion or Encuiso Law: 
A Prosprct.* 


— current objections to Codification in the abstract—that is, 

irrespective of time and place—have been very vigorously 
dealt with by that somewhat perilous advocate of the cause, 
Jeremy Bentham, and have been not only vigorously but effect- 
ually disposed of once for all by Austin. It is too late in the day 
now to do more than just recapitulate these objections, and the 
answers to them. Briefly, then, the objections are :—(1) That any 
code must needs make an unreal show of finality and compre- 
hensiveness ; it will and must necessarily assume both of these 
characters, though it cannot in the nature of things possess either 
the one or the other ; not finality, because fresh circumstances will 
demand fresh legislation, and fresh legislation must either be 
incorporated into, or exist as a body of law outside the code, in 
either case giving the lie to its pretensions in this respect; not 
comprehensiveness, because there must arise some cases or com- 
binations not contemplated by the codifier, whose prescience is 
limited, and these will constitute a medium for the development 
of a mass of commentary or “jurisprudence” in the French use 
of the term, which species of superfetation not reason only but 





* For a list of the books on Codification forming the subject of the present 
and the preceding part of this essay, see the heading to Part I. (Retrospect) 
in the April number of the Westminster Review, 


(Vol. CXXII. No. CCXLIII.]—New Sznirs, Vol. LXVI. No. I. A 
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experience, as derived from the working of the codes of Justinian, 
Napoleon, Frederick, and others, shows to bean absolutely inevitable 
consequence ; (2) that, if a code is to represent any existing body of 
law, it will on its facereveal—and the more systematic it is, the more 
certainly it will reveal—glaring contradictions or “ antinomies,” 
which might otherwise be smoothed over or reconciled, and it 
will thus stultify itself; (3) that it will also in all probability 
repeat itself in places, and manifest “ homoionomies” (to adopt 
Bacon’s expression) will be exposed to view ; (4) that observa- 
tion of human nature, as declared in history, warrants the belief 
that codifiers will always be prone to import their doctrinaire 
opinions and perverse prejudices into their handiwork, and either 
(like Bentham) use the code as a mere peg on which to nail up 
their philosophical fads, or (like Justinian) see in it an instrument 
whereby to translate their political theories into practice, whether 
to serve their own ends or not, or (like the Canonists), under cover 
of pretended rearrangement, contrive to force ecclesiastical 
dogmas down the throats of a people. 

The first objection forms a large part of the entire argument 
of W. M. Best against Codification in general, and is advanced by 
way of counterblast to Bentham’s attack on “ Judge-made Law.”* 
So too that eminent and clear-headed American jurist Story, in 
discussing projects for the Codification of the law of Massachu- 
setts, expressed his belief that no code can be either complete or 
final, though it is not certain how far he regards the absence of 
these qualities asa defect. Ifagain we look to the German jurists, 
we find Savigny, the. most powerful advocate on abstract princi- 
ples for the opposition, maintaining the existence of a necessary 
incompleteness in any code accompanied with a delusive appear- 
ance and profession of completeness and finality, and Meijer § 
speaks of the vain attempt of the first Roman Codifiers to exclude 

] future commentary on the code, or the citation of any opinion 
other than those of the five sages, Papinian, Gaius, Ulpian, 
Modestinus, and Paulus ; the futility of such a decree having soon 


* See his Essay above referred to against codification :—‘ Juridical Society’s 
Papers,” vol. i. pp. 214, 217, 218, 225: ‘To the same effect Mr. Sheldon 
Amos, pp. 217 seg., of his “English Code:” also a paper, not, however, 
on the whole, unfavourable to codification, by Walker M oat printed in the 
Juridical Society’s Papers, vol. ii. pp. 502, 503. 

+ “Miscellaneous Writings,” pp. 709, 717. He alludes, in support of his 
eontention, to the number of commentaries which have accumulated around 
the French Code, and to the “‘jurisprudence”’ or judicial discretion, based on 
rules existing in gremio judicis, necessary to develop its principles in detail, 
and growing up independently of, and side by side with, the written laws, 

t “On the Vocation of our Age,” &c., (translated by the late Mr. Hayward), 


pp. 38 seg. 
§ “De la Codification,” pp. 105, 111 seg. 
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manifested itself in the “camel-loads” of explanatory law-books 
under which the original Digest became buried (see Gibbon, 
vol. v. p. 287.)* The answer to this objection is, that while no 
temperate or rational advocate of Codification thinks now that a 
code will be final or comprehensive, so neither does he regard it 
or hold it forth as promising so much and so delusively on its face 
We cannot say, it is true, that this has always been the case ; to 
confute any such assertion, we have not only the express decree 
of the Roman Emperor (to which we have just referred) that no 
one should presume to develop the sense of the Digest apart 
from the specified and privileged persons ; but (coming nearer 
to our own times) we know also that even some of the French 
codifiers, though not the majority of them, were excessively 
eager to prevent their code being tampered with at any rate until 
after the lapse of some considerable time (Locré, vol. i., p. 112), 
and that the Commissioners appointed to draw up the Civil Code 
of Lower Canada expressed a somewhat similar anxiety, while 
Bentham does not desire his draft “ Complete Code of Laws” to be 
touched except at secular intervals of every hundred years (Part 
ix. p. 210), and, after noting the absence of completeness in all 
other codes, anticipates that his code will be distinguishable in this 
respect, besides entertaining in other matters the most extravagant 
ideas as to a codifier’s capacity of “foreseeing and preventing” 
everything. Common Law he describes as “that many-headed 
monster, which not capable of thinkiug of anything till after it has 
happened, nor then rationally, pretends to have predetermined 
everything ” (Draught for the Organization of Judicial Esta- 
blishments). It is not an unfair presumption that a code, in con- 
trast to this state of things, 7s in Bentham’s view to “rationally 
predetermine everything.” In Part iv. pp. 537, 538, he says that 





* By the terms of the French Code it was thought necessary to allow the 
judge to have recourse (in a novel case) to any one or more of the following :— 

atural equity, Roman law, customs, “jurisprudence,” “droit commun,” general 
principles, maxims, learning, science. No provision, however, having been 
made for periodical revision of the code, there soon grew up, notwithstanding 
the liberal aids thus supplied to the courts, the inevitable “rabble rout of 
commentators.” The Prussian Code confessed its possible incompleteness by 
requiring the judge in a doubtful case to apply direct to the legislature for 
counsel and interpretation. “Prejudicia” or precedents were to have no | 
influence on the Judges, though, as Austin remarks, such decisions were 
habitually reported in his day, and probably for the use of practitioners. 
Any code, it must be admitted in deference to these objectors, which attempts 
to ignore or stifle both ‘nterpretation and revision, must be incomplete. The 
answer is that no code has yet forbidden, and no code ever will forbid both. 
Where interpretation is forbidden, revision or “ Novelle” are provided for : 


where the latter are not contemplated, the former will be allowed, or indeed (as 
in the French Code) peremptorily imposed, under penalty of the judge being 
sued for declining to give a decision. 


Ad 
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“ all-comprehensiveness” is not only indispensable but practicable. 
It is this sanguine spirit, and these fallacious promises of what 
codification is going to do, which have done so much harm to 
the cause. However, at the present day we may safely say that 
no one really supposes that any code is to be final or comprehen- 
sive, or is to purport to be either. Even going back to the 
Napoleonic period, we do not find that the enthusiasm as to codifi- 
cation which characterized the epoch and the nation went so 
far as to assume that the code would include all possible cases 
which might arise in the future, or deliver to the. people the last 
word which could be said on any question of law. Future 
legislation, as well as the “jurisprudence” of the tribunals, was 
contemplated by the clearest heads among those which assisted 
at the very interesting debates presided over by Napoleon him- 
self, as assisting the interpretation, development, and proper 
working of the code. 

Treilhard (Procés Verbaua de la Discussion du Code 
Napoléon, tom. iv. p. 366) sensibly observes :— 


On ne peut espérer que le Code Civil, avec quelque sagesse qu’il 
ait été fait, soit entitrement exempt de fautes et ne présente aucune 
lacune. La science humaine ne va point jusqu’d faire un ouvrage 
parfait : mais c’est a l’expérience seule qu'il appartient d’indiquer les 
modifications veritablement utiles ; et aprés que le temps aura essayé la 
legislation nouvelle, on la revisera dans son universalité, et on y mettra 
la derniére main. Les changemens partiels en detruiraient l’ensemble, 
et seraient hasardés. Du moment qu'on s’en permettrait un seul, on 
verrait arriver de tout cété des reclamations et des demandes produites 
par l’esprit d’innovation, ou par l’intérét personnel. 


It is clear from the above that, though very far from eagerly 
inviting future reforms or restatements, the framers of the French 
code were on the whole convinced of the impossibility of its 
proclaiming to the world or arrogating to itself anything like 
finality. That the aim of a code is merely or mainly the 
analytical simplification of existing materials—an aim in which 
any attempt to control the future must bo ridiculously out of 
place—was also the belief of M. Portalis (as expressed in his 
“Discours Préliminaire du projet du Code Civil ”—see Locré, 
vol. i.}—*“ Tout simplifier, c’est une opération sur laquelle on a 
besoin de s’entendre, tout prévoir c’est un but qu’il est impossible 
d’atteindre.” The remedy for this necessary non-finality of 
any code is of course, as we shall see hereafter, periodical 
revision and republication. The remedy for its non-comprehen- 
siveness (equally inevitable), and the means of supplying the 
“asus omissi” which must inevitably arise, are provided either 
in the form of judicial decisions (as would be the case in England) 
—the effect and purport of which would have to be incorporated 
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in the shape of “ Novels” or Amendments into the code at the 
several periods of revision and republication above referred to ; 
orin the form of “ jurisprudence” in the French sense existing 
outside of and supplementary to the code (as would be the case 
in France*), or in the form of suggestions of judges to be made 
from time to time, as each case unprovided for by the text of the 
code arises, and communicated to the Legislature or permanent 
commission appointed by them for the purpose, who would be 
required at once to make the necessary corrections or amend- 
ments there and then demanded.+ ‘The last-named process 
was Bentham’s idea—the very idea so strenuously opposed by 
the French codifiers, and which arose from the English jurist’s 
horror of permitting any legal principle or shadow of a principle 
to remain for a single instant unwritten and uncodified, or in 
any way dependent for its existence on judicial discretion or 
the “gremium judicis.” 

Another objection to Codification in general, which may be 


dismissed more summarily, is conveyed in the statement that a ~~ 
code must necessarily carry on the face of it discrepancies and ». 


contradictions, at any rate if it attempts nothing more than the 
systematization of existing law. [This objection is stated apd 
dealt with by Austin, vol. ii. pp. 653, 683-688, 1065, 1066; & 
Mr. F. Vaughan Hawkins, in a paper on “ Digest and Codes, w 
reference to Law Reform,” Jurid. Soc. Papers, vol. iii. p. 113. 
Compare Mr. Pollock’s “ Digest of the Law of Partnership,” 
Introduction, pp. xiv., xv. ]The answer is that the law as expounded 
in a code can convey in explicit terms no other or greater incon- 
sistencies or discrepancies than were implicit in the pre-existing 
law not so expounded: and that to set a proposition face 
to face with its opposite is the first and best step towards 
getting the two reconciled, or one of them removed. That a 
code thus becomes conducive to judicious amendment and assists 
legislation is recognized in the Report of the Law Digest Com- 
missioners of 1867, p. 6. And Sir J. Stephen very justly remarks 
in the essay, the title of which heads these articles, that even 
branches of law thrown into the form of a code, and published 





* So M. Portalis says: ‘It is to jurisprudence that we must abandon those 
rare and extraordinary cases which cannot enter into the scheme of a rational 
legislation; the variable, unaccommodating details, which ought never to 
occupy the attention of the legislator; and all those objects which it will be in 
vain to attempt to foresee, and dangerous prematurely to define. Experience 
alone can fl up the void spaces which we might leave.” (Preliminary 
Discourse to the Project of the bivil Code.) 

t+ The above represents substantially the opinions of such differently con- 
stituted minds as those of Austin (vol. ii. p. 1064), Meijer, (“ De la Codifica- 
~ ell &c., pp. 111, 112 seg.), and Mr. Holland, (“Form of Law,” 
pp. 24, 57). 
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as textbooks (we may instance his own “ Digest of the Law of 
Evidence,” and “ Digest of the Criminal Law,”) so far as they 
accurately but more obviously than before express on their face 
the defects, anomalies, and contradictions of the existing law, 
draw the attention of the Legislature to them in a manner in 
which it might not be drawn otherwise, and so invite or rather 
cry aloud for either the alteratives of the amender, or the more 
drastic knife of the repealer. Such a process “ would enable Par- 
liament to legislate on legal subjects with its eyes open, and with 
an infinitely clearer perception of the nature and probable results 
of its legislation than it is now possible to obtain.” —Nineteenth 
Century, vol. ii. p. 200. The vice of inherent contrariety, like 
any vice in the field of morals, is half-removed directly it is made 
ridiculous : and it is made ridiculous directly it is stated in plain 
terms. Nothing good in substance can be made bad in sub- 
stance by alteration of its form. If the code, containing no more 
and no less than the pre-existing law, shows antinomies, it is 
because these antinomies existed in a latent state before. When, 
by the latent contradiction being rendered patent, the mischief 
breaks out on the surface, it is in its least dangerous state. If the 
curing of antinomies when thus brought to the surface may be 
called the office of therapeutic jurisprudence, codification may be 
said to provide the means of a preliminary diagnosis. A corre- 
sponding answer applies with equal force to another objection 
(which, however, is really the same in another form), that a code 
(so far as it accurately reflects the condition of existing Jaw) will 
repeat itself in places and present homoionomies. Ifit does, then 
the remedy is obvious, since it is clear that the pretended code is 
as yet not a code—that is, that it has not been sufficiently boiled 
down or reduced to its simplest terms. It is obvious that by 
stating a proposition once, the substance of the pre-existing law 
will be expressed as well as by stating it twice. There is this 
much, however, to be fairly urged by way of objection, that it 
may be necessary in a thoroughly good code to repeat a 
principle once, twice, or more times under the different heads to 
each of which it may properly belong. Nor are we prepared 
to say that such “ leges geminate ” might not, so far from being a 
necessary evil, be possibly a gain in the long run, notwithstand- 
ing the extra space which the reduplication would demand. 
However, this difficulty may always be obviated by a liberal use, 
where advisable, of the device of cross-references. 

A more subtle form of raising this same objection is 
adopted by those who urge that in working any code decisions 
‘will continually have to be based on the consideration of 
“competing analogies.” This however may be admitted at 
once. It is sufficient to answer, that under any possible human 
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ree of law, written or unwritten, statute or judge-made, co- 
ified or uncodified,—and, we may add, in any operation of the 
intellect, whereby general laws are applied to particular cases or 
phenomena,—there must always be a competition of analogies, 
and that the burden of deciding between the relative values of 
such analogies is necessarily incident to any such operation, 

The remaining objection to codification in general, though not 
very scientific or rational,—(indeed it is almost doubtful whether 
it ought not rather to be reckoned as a mere prejudice),—is.no 
doubt strongly felt, if not very logically thought. It is said 
that the formation of codes on a large scale at all events must 
always be entrusted to thinkers and theorists,—that the practical 
lawyers of a nation will at most only assist, and cannot be 
expected to devote the necessary labour to the work of presiding 
and superintending,—and that the theorists therefore, having it 
nearly all their own way, will inevitably (whether designedly, or 
in spite of themselves) air their own pet doctrines, ethical, 
metaphysical, or political, and saturate the code with them, 
which, when once issued, no one will be able to extricate from 
the bonds of a system perhaps false ab initio, but at any 
rate sure to eventually appear antiquated by the light of the 
experience and thought of future generations. The code, in 
fact, it is implied, will be merely the platform on which 
to exhibit the philosophy, the religion, the moral ideas, or the 
state doctrines of its formulator, or of those whose conscious 
or unconscious tool he is, The objectors refer to the “quod 
principi placuit legis habet vigorem” of the Roman Digest 
or to the “pathological axioms” which Bentham announced 
as constituting the theoretical basis, and necessarily per- 
vading the fabric of his code. They fear that the nominal 
office of technical reconstruction assigned to the codifier will 
be a pretext for the introduction of material legislation, and 
of legislation of the kind most likely to be pleasing to the 
Republic or Dictator,—the Cesar, Napoleon, or Justinian of the 
day. Even Bacon is careful to provide for his ‘ new proposed 
Digest of the Laws” being carefully watched in the successive 
stages of its growth, “ lest, under pretence of digesting old laws 
new laws be secretly imposed.” (“De Augm. Scient.,” Bk. viii. 
Aph. 63.) Meijer also alludes to this prevailing fear that, tampering 
with the form will let in tampering with the matter. (See his De la 
Codification, &c., pp. vi., vii.*) The answer to this is, that 
no code or proposal of a code can ensure the purity of national 
officials ‘where it does not exist already, or render public life less 
corrupt than before. If a Charles II. promulgates a code, the cor- 





_* See also Austin, pp. 697, 1061, 1066. 
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ruption and servility of public ministers will doubtless appear on 
the face of the code, but not more, indeed very much less (in 
proportion to the greater publicity attending such a manifest 
proclamation of servility) than it would otherwise appear in the 
judgments of the courts at State trials. It would require a greater 
degree of subservience and a more shameless degradation to 
place on record in the forefront of a code an article such as 
“quod principi placente legis habet vigorem,” than, for instance, 
by using every tortuous expedient and wresting the law so as to 
ensure the conviction of a political offender, to indirectly give 
the sovereign’s pleasure the force of law. As to the fear of 
“idéologues ” being necessarily mixed up with any code-project, 
it must be admitted that theories have manifestly dominated 
several drafts of codes which have never obtained legislative 
sanction, such as the draft-schemes of Bentham.* And this is 
only natural, for in such cases the legitimate object of the 
theorist is by means of his draft to draw public attention to 
what he conceives to be of public utility in his ideas and pro- 
— methods ; but there is no evidence that, as to the codes that 
ave actually been put into working order and imposed upon 
a nation, there has been in any case a very great prepon- 
derance of theory and ideas over administrative capacity and 
matters of executive detail. Certainly there was no such 
preponderance visible during the formation of the French Code, 
in which the imperious mind of Napoleon, impatient to a 
degree of “idéologues,” gave little opportunity to doctrines to 
assert themselves. The rapidity with which the original scheme 
was worked out, and the not infrequently expressed impatience 
of the imperial president if too much time were taken in giving 
play to fancies and fads, at the séances in which the articles 
were being discussed (see Proces Verbaux, &c., vol. iv. p. 57), 
operated to give mere executive capacity its full share in the 
framing of the code—indeed more than its full share. In the 
opening werds of the Lxposé des Motifs, composed by Portalis, 





* There is undoubtedly some justification for charging Bentham with 
promulgating, in the form of a code, a careful and detailed exposé of what 
Carlyle calls “the Gospel according to Jeremy.” The title-page to his 
‘Codification Proposal,” and his proposition (referred to below) to inter- 
weave with the text of his Draft Code a rationale or justification of its 
articles on the greatest happiness principle—proclaim clearly Bentham’s 
deliberate determination in this respect, The title runs thus :—-“ Codification 
Proposal addressed by J. B. to all nations professing Liberal, opinions ; 
or idea of a proposed all-comprehensive body of law, with an accompaniment of 
reasons applying all along to the several proposed arrangements, these 
reasons being expressive of the considerations by which the several arrange- 
ments have been presented, as being, in a higher degree than any other, 
conducive to the greatest happiness of the greatest number, &c. &.” 
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on introducing to the Corps Legislatif Bk. ii. tit. ii.: “ De la Pro- 
priété,” we seem to read Napoleon’s character—“ dans cette 
matiére, plus que dans aucune autre, il importe d’écarter les 
hypothéses, les fausses doctrines, et de ne raisonner que d’aprés 
les faits simples, dont la vérité se trouve consacrée par 
Yexpérience de tous les Ages.” The danger here was of the 
opposite kind. Under seeming practicability and aversion to 
idéologues lurked a very shrewd disposition on the part of 
Napoleon (who was not going down to posterity with the code in 
his hand without first writing his name all over its leaves) to 
take care of himself. In other continental codes and in the 
Roman Digest we find a few, but very few, traces of the undue 
influence of philosophical ideas, intruding themselves into an 
alien sphere; and in any case the evil anticipated is easily 
guarded against at the outset by securing for the work of 
construction [as Thibaut, Austin (p. 1059), Mr. Amos (p. xiii.), 
Professor Holland, and indeed all who have written on the 
subject very rightly insist should be done] equal or fair propor- 
tions of men versed in theory on the one hand, and men skilful 
in practice on the other. Of the two, theory should predominate, 
that is, should guide, and administrative aptness should follow. 
Codes drawn by men gifted with only the technical knowledge of 
practitioners and hidebound in forms would undoubtedly be a 
greater calamity even than codes based on principles of classifi- 
cation and division smacking somewhat of some far-off Utopia or 
Cloud Cuckoo Land: Bentham’s pathological axioms, for instance, 
might almost seem preferable to some of the “specimen 
Digests” furnished to the Law Digest Commission of 1867. 


Those [says Mr. Sheldon Amos, after defending the claims of theory 
against the shallow attractions of so-called ‘practical men” ]—those 
who would wish to compare the advantages of theory of the best 
sort directed to and controlling the most important sort of practice have 
only to bestow a careful and minute study upon the Indian Evidence 
Act (ie. the Digest of the Law of Evidence, altered to meet the 
requirements of Indian legislation) accompanied by Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen’s Introduction (p. xiii.). 

So, too, Mr. Holland would like to see such men as Mill and 
Mansel included in any commission for general codification of 
English Law as well as the ablest practitioners (p. 121). And 
the claims of philosophy to underlie, as justificatory groundwork 
and principle, any attempt at codification are powerfully but 
temperately urged by Thibaut, the great German advocate of 
codes and opponent of Savigny, in his essay, “On the in- 
fluence of Philosophy on the ee of Positive Law.” But 
it is equally unnecessary and undesirable that codification should 
be at the exclusive mercy of the “philosopher who does not know 
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his way to the law courts,” as that it should be entirely in the 
hands of (to turn to Plato's companion picture) the glib lawyer 
who is pained and puzzled at the contemplation of first principles 
and general ideas. There was a sect of “ anti-Tribonians” in 
the days of the later Emperors at Rome (see Gibbon, vol. v. 
pp. 258, 275, 276), who considered that codification was inextri- 
cably bound up with philosophies and dreamland: and there 
are many such alarmists and rule-of-thumb anti-Tribonians in 
our day,—men who triumphantly point to the ominous circum- 
stance that the most dariag speculators in the business of 
amateur law-framing have always either invited themselves (like 
Bentham), or been invited (like Plato), to draw up codes for 
foreign countries, not for their own, and generally for a despot, 
whether the Emperor of all the Russias or a Dionysius of Syracuse. 
These despots, it is alleged, were fully cognizant of their own 
interests, and saw that nothing would serve the purposes of 
absolutism so well as the subtlety and originality which can 
evolve comprehensive schemes from a leading principle. Once 
let the comfortable idea of a benevolent despot working by wise 
paternal legislation, or of the Divine right of kings, sink into 
the mind of a philosopher, and the despot can bon rule by 


etomphy in a very different sense to that contemplated by 


lato, Bentham himself, say these objectors, though a glaring 
instance of the worst consequences of using a code as a pulpit 
from which to preach a philosophical crusade, is keen-sighted 
enough in discovering the evil effects of the introduction of the 
other kinds of poison through the same channel, Witness his 
denunciation of the “preliminary discourse” prefixed to the 
Napoleonic Code, which, says the “ Newton of legislation,” was 
adopted in preference to another candidly pronounced by 
Napoleon an “ ouvrage de génie,” because the former contained 
in conveniently ambiguous generalities, while the latter did not, 
a proper infusion of the Napoleonic ideas (Part ix. p. 543, Codi- 
Jication Proposal) ; and also his (mirabile dictw!) criticism 
of the anti-lawyer animus imported by Frederick the Great 
into his code. One would have expected Bentham to sympathize 
here at least, as Carlyle certainly did (vol. xiv. pp. 132, 168 ; 
vol, xvi. p. 126); but so great was his love (in theory) of a 
code untainted by personal, political, historical, or philosophical 
influence, that he pronounces this controversial element a distinct 
blot on the Prussian Code (‘ View of a Complete Code of Laws ”’). 
To these anti-theorists of modern times we recommend a perusal 
of some of the utterances of “The Ghost of Sir Edmund Saunders” 
(in J. G, Phillimore’s pamphlet above referred to, pp. 18, 19, with 
which compare pp. 1, 2, of the same writer’s “Thoughts on Law Re- 
form”), and these words of “large-browed Verulam” (vol. v. p. 88, 
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Spedding’s edition): —“All who have written concerning laws have 
written either as philosophers or lawyers” [7.¢., theorists or prac- 
titioners]. “The philosophers lay down many precepts fair in argu- 
ment, but not applicable to use: the lawyers being subject to and 
addicted to the positive rules of the laws of their own country... . 
have no freedom of opinion, but, as it were, talk in bonds” 
[‘ tanquam e vinculis sermocinantur ”]. In his Epistle Dedi- 
catory to the “ Advertisement touching a Holy War” Bacon 
claims to have himself (¢.e. in the “ De Augmentis”’) followed a 
middle course “between the speculative and reverent discourses 
of philosophers, and the writings of lawyers which are tied and 
obnoxious to their particular laws (vol. vii. p. 14). There is 
of course nothing in the character or the business of codification 
which requires that it should be taken in hand either exclusively 
iy the “doctissimum genus indoctissimorum hominum,” as 

rasmus styles lawyers, or exclusively by the “ indoctissimum 
genus doctissimorum hominum,” as we may conversely and with 
equal truth term the class of pedants and “ idéologues.” * 

The advantages of Codification in general, to be set off 
against the above-named objections also to Codification in 
general, are so obvious, and #o generally believed in, and even 
were they not 80, have been dealt with so fully and forcibly by 
such writers as Bentham, Austin, Story,t Mr, Sheldon Amos,t 


Mr, Holland,§ Sir J, Stephen,|| and hosts of others, that we 
shall do no more than name them before passing on, Accessi- 
bility, intelligibility or cognoscibility (in Bentham’s phrase), 





* For a good résumé of the ordinary objections to codification in the 
abstract—rational as opposed to empirical objections—and for a description of 
the classes of persons who may be expected to raise them, see Mr. Sheldon 
Amos’s “English Code,” &c., pp. 228 seg,, also Vaughan Hawkins’s article 
on “ Digests and Codes” (Juridical Society’s Papers, vol. iii. pp. 116-119) ; 
with which compare the answer of the judges to Lord Cranworth’s circular 
letter addressed to them in 1853 on the expediency of consolidating the Criminal 
Law (Parl. Papers, 1854, vol. liii, p. 391). The various objections to, and 
limitations of codification in general, are seriatim though very briefly considered 
in the Report of the Commissioners of the Criminal Code Bill, 1879. 

+ ‘Miscellaneous Writings,” pp. 721 seq. 

“An English Code,” &c., p. xiv. 

“ Form of Law,” pp. 58, 59. ny 

Introduction to the “‘ Digest of Evidence,” pp. xv.-xviii., and article in the 
Nineteenth Century, vol. ii. pp. 214,215. os . 

1 Accessibility is procured by means of intelligibility in modern times, and 
(for the present purposes) denotes much the same thing. But it meant some- 
thing very distinct in the days of the earliest and rudest codes. Sir H. Maine 
(* Ancient Law,” pp. 19, 20) has shown that the desire for accessibility which 
leads to the formation of a code in the infancy of a nation takes the shape of a 
desire for publicity only; in the later stages of thenation’s growth, when the law 
has become pons Ae and unwieldy, it is again a desire for accessibility which 
creates the advanced type of code, but a desire which takes only the form of a 
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and certainty,—all these are clearly the peculiar properties of a 
Code as distinct from a body of uncodified law to be extracted 
from different sources, administered by differently constituted 





demand for compactness, order, and perspicuity—(“jus civile ad certum 
redigere modum, et optima queque et necessaria in paucissimos conferre 
libros,” as was the intention of Julius Cesar.) In the former case, 
publicity alone gives accessibility, the grievance being that the laws are not and 
cannot Le known to ad/ citizens: in the latter, only certitude and arrangement 
give accessibility, the grievance being that a// ¢he Jaw cannot be grasped even 
in outline by any one citizen. Before the primitive type of code is framed, the 
law is entirely unknown and physically unknowable by a portion of the 
community—the portion other than the aristocracy, king, or clerical caste who 
are iu the exclusive possession of the mysteries: but when the construction of 
the later and more artificial code is demanded, the laws are public enough ; 
indeed, in some countries, as in England, every citizen is presumed by a 
cruel fiction to know them, and can know them as far as going to a shop and 
buying the materials and reading them afterwards is concerned: they are 
accessible to everybody alike, in the sense that they are physically procurable 
by everybody alike; but are equally inaccessible to pod , in the sense that it 
is equally impossible for anybody to master them when procured. And here 
we should state that not only is the popularization of English law an advantage 
attending codification, but it is a duty incumbent on the legislature, in order to 
render capable of fulfilment the obligations resting on the citizen in virtue of 
the maxim above referred to—‘ ignorantia juris neminem excusat,” which 
Bentham or some other advocate of codification slily puts side by side with 
that other maxim of the English law, “lex neminem cogit ad impossibilia.” 
If the citizen is compelled to know the law, he should, in natural justice, be 
put by the legislature in the possession of the best means of knowing it—the 
only means of knowing it as a whole. The duty of the State in this respect is 
not only insisted upon by the belligerent supporters of codification, but admitted 
(though on different grounds) by the representatives of the State both in 
England and in France. As regards this country, the Report of the Digest 
Commissioners of 1867 contains the following memorable passage :—“ Your 
Majesty’s subjects are expected to conform to the laws of the State, and are 
not held excused on the 4 of ignorance of the law from the consequences of 
any wrongful act... . . It is, we conceive, a duty of the State to take care 
that these laws shall, as far as is practicable, be exhibited in a form péain, 
compendious, and accessible and calculated to bring home actual knowledge of 
the law to the greatest possible number of persons.” As regards France, in 
the discussions preliminary to the execution of the Code Napoléon, we read 
(Procés Verbaux du Conseil de |’Etat,” &c., tom. i. p. 8) that the 
Counsellor Tronchet expressed himself thus :—* Dans cette matiére, il faut 
distinguer le fait de la théorie. La théorie est que les lois ne sont obligatoires 
que lorsqu’elles sont connues” (the exactly opposite rule, it will be observed, 
to that of English law; consequently, that which is in a ot a duty of the 
State in fairness to the individual citizen, is in France considered a duty of the 
State in fairness to themselves, and for the protection of the community at 
large, and to ensure the observance of those laws, the non-observance of which 
would otherwise be in theory excused), “ Mais, dans le fait, on ne peut trouver 
de formes pour donner connaisance de la loi a chaque citoyen individuellement : 
la difficulté augmente méme par /e peu d’empressement que met le commun des 
hommes a s’instruire des lois: lorsqu’ils ont besoin de les interroger, ils 
s’addressent aux jurisconsultes. On doit donc chercher un moyen qui fasse 
connaitre les lois-a ceux qui veulent s’en instruire.” 
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tribunals, and using different kinds of procedure-machinery, 
or, in Bentham’s astounding hexameter originally applied to 
the English Common Law, a “ nullis lex verbis, a nullo, nullibi, 
nunquam.” Other advantages may be inferred from the answers 
which have been given to the various objections on general 
grounds, Beyond these, however, we may draw more particular 
attention to one or two benefits which have recently come into 
greater prominence than before, and have been specially in- 
sisted on by careful writers as peculiarly the outcome of modern 
codification. It is one of the great merits of Sir J. Stephen’s 
writings on this question, that he has again and again insisted 
on the educational value of a good and complete code, whether 
of the whole or of some severable portion of the laws of a coun- 
try, not only as rendering the study of the national jurisprudence 
less distasteful to the professional student, but as elevating it to 
an object of legitimate and lively interest to the public at large. 
“A student,” says this writer (Nineteenth Century, vol. ii. pp. 
214, 215), “ who has got up the Indian Penal Code as he might 
get up a work on mathematics, learns more from a year’s prac- 
tice in Indian Courts than he would have learnt from a year's 
practice in the same Courts where the law was not codified and 
could be learned by practice only... . . My belief is that a good 
general digest of the law, which could be systematically taught 
to students of it, would go a long way towards solving the diffi- 
culties of legal education” (cf. his “ Introduction to Digest of Law 
of Evidence,” pp. v.—viii. xxi.). So, too, the instructional value of 
the study of English Law as a whole, which would be facilitated 
by a Digest, is urged, amongst other of its advantages, in the 
First Report of the Law Digest Commissions of 1867 (p. 6). And 
not only would such a systematic analysis of the whole law (or of 
any logically severable part, as we venture to add), make 
juridical knowledge more easily and scientifically attainable by 
professors and practitioners, but it would attract to its study 
the outside world, and the brightest intellects of that world, where 
it now only repels. As Austin remarks (vol. ii. p. 1060), it 
would be the means of “leaving more leisure for the study of 
law itself and its rationale, and so inviting minds of a higher 
order into the profession.” Moreover, it would tend “ to improve 
the character of the legal profession,” and even “through im- 
provement of their character would lead to still further advances 
in legislation and generally in ethics” (cf. p. 703). The peculiar 
advantage of even an experimental code in assisting legislation, 
in probing and proclaiming defects in existing law, in “reading 
each weakness clear and saying ‘thou ailest here and here,’ ” has 
been already noticed. Such a code or systematic analysis is in 
fact a careful overhauling and taking stock of the nation’s juri- 
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dical possessions, and acts as (if we may coin a word) a nomo- 
scope. And any code, whether experimental or authoritative, 
since it would presumably become more generally known than 
a corresponding body of uncodified law, would on that ground 
be more calculated to induce the people (in Austin’s words) “to 
call more discriminately, as well as more decidedly, for legal 
reforms.” And to the four special classes of persons already 
mentioned, whom codification ought for the above reasons 
to interest—viz., statesmen, legal practitioners, professional stu- 
dents, and unprofessional students,—we may add, with Mr.Sheldon 
Amos, a fifth—viz., foreigners. A foreign diplomatist or merchant 
would obviously get through a code a better general idea (he would 
not need more, nor probably less) of, say, so much of English law 
as might affect his duties or interests than through any 
other medium. For instance, a French merchant could easily 
grasp the 100 sections of the Bills of Exchange Act, or a French 
diplomatist the contents of the Criminal Code Bill; but how will 
the merchant set about to understand, say, the law relating to 
patents ? or the diplomatist to discover the principles of the law 
relating to blasphemous libels? Again, as Mr. Holland justly 
remarks (“Form of Law,” p. 59), “Were our commercial law 
embodied in a definite division of a code” (or just as well in a 
code, according to our view), “it would be possible by mutual 
concessions to assimilate it to the corresponding division in the 
codes” (corresponding code) “ of the Continent.” 

It is clear that codification in general can claim to confer quite 
enough real benefits without putting forward illusory pretensions, 
To some of these we ought to allude before passing on. Ben- 
tham has set the bad example (we have incidentally noticed two 
or three instances already) of promising too much on its behalf. 
Later writers, such as Austin, Mr. Pollock (“ Digest of Partner- 
ship,” Introd. xii., xiii.), and Mr. Amos (“An English Code,” 
pp. 226, 227), have wisely endeavoured to correct this tendency, 
and explain that the code is not a panacea. Nor is its construc- 
tion unattended by many and serious difficulties, and Austin has 
again done good service by pointing out “the great evil done to 
the cause of codification by representing it as easy” (vol. ii. p. 
1058), an obvious hit at Bentham,* by explaining what the cir- 
cumstances and conditions are which render it an arduous and 
intricate labour (pp. 1058 seq.), and by emphasizing again and 
again the very true proposition (denied or ignored by Bentham) 





* Who says (Part ix. p. 545) that “the easiest of all literary works, bulk 
for bulk, is a code of law stark-naked,” (such a code as is generally contemplated 
now). A “properly interwoven rationale,” he adds, “would make it a most diffi- 
cult task ;” nor are we concerned to dispute this latter proposition, but we do 
dispute the other. - 
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that what is “ commonly called the technical part of legislation is 
incomparably more difficult than what may be styled the ethical. 

In other words, it is far easier to conceive justly what would be 
useful law, than so to construct the same law that it may accom- 
plish its object.” [So, too, Mr. Sheldon Amos begins his treatise 

by deprecating any making light of difficulties, and by expound- 

ing what the real difficulties are :—“An English Code,” pp. 1, 2; 

cf. Meijer, pp. 286-290, Letter IV., for a statement of these, and 

for suggestions of practical devices for overcoming them.] And 

for the working out of this technical problem, two capacities, as 

Sir J. Stephen has pointed out (Nineteenth Century, vol. ii. pp. 
198-200, 212), are required, the one a logical, the other a literary 
capacity, which should be of no common order. Scientific 
classification, the first criterion of sound logic, and apt expression, 

the best evidence of the literary faculty, should both be present. 
We need say no more to combat any idea, begotten of too much 
absorption of the otherwise admirable writings of Bentham, that 
codification is a simple business, Another promise held forth Pe 
by indiscriminate glorifiers of codification, and not by Bentham” 
only, is the promise that a code will be very short (Bentha 
favourite allusion is to the pocket code of Norway) as cont 

for instance, with the “immensa et diffusa legum copia” o 
then uncodified Roman Law mentioned by Cicero,* or the 
sands of volumes of reports of English Law so constantly refer 

to by all writers on the subject, from Bentham to Sir J. Stephen. 
Now the claim thus put forward, and the alleged contrast, as- 
sume’ that compactness necessarily involves brevity, and that copi- 
ousness of range necessarily involves superfluity of matter. Now 
we do not say that both these propositions are untrue, but we do 
say that both the one and the other are commonly exaggerated. 
We do not believe that a good “all-comprehensive” code of 
English Law would be by any means short; on the contrary, it 
would probably be of very vast proportions indeed, that is to say, 
if it properly represented everything that is to be found in the 
existing law ; since there is no system in which principles are so 
much pushed into branches, subdivisions, details and bypaths, than 
the English ; and to represent these various divergences fairly, a 
code very unlike the pocket code of Norway would be requisite. 
In the entire body of English Law there are at least 500 sub- 
jects of equal extent and bulk with the branch dealing with 
Negotiable Instruments, which when codified has necessitated 
an Act of 100 sections. This would give an entire code of at 





* Who, by the way, was quite conscious how vast a labour a Digest, 
which he had himself thought of executing, would involve. See the “De 
Orat.”’ i. 43, and compare Bacon’s “ heroicum opus.” 
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least 50,000 articles, and we should be surprised if a really com- 
plete code were made with anything like so few a number. But 
on this subject we shall have a few words to say presently in 
dealing with the various specific objections to Hnglish codifica- 
tion. Nor—to come to the other proposition on which the pre- 
tended contrast is based—do we believe that there is anything 
so very formidable in mere numbers of law-books, reports, 
and the like. A very great deal of rhetoric, we know, has been 
and is being expended on this theme. Take for instance an 
anonymous pamphlet (London: 1826) entitled, “Some Re- 
marks on the Present State of the Law, its Administration and 
its Abuses,” printed in “The Pamphleteer,” vol. xxvi., the author 
of which speaks dolefully of wading through masses of irre- 
levant matter to search for cases, of lumber-hunting, and the 
like. From the language here used, which is fairly typical of 
the pamphlets of that date and the journalistic effusions of this, 
one would imagine that these complainants really supposed, or 
wished their readers to suppose, that when a practitioner sits down 
to search for the cases applicable to a given point, he makes a 
solemn chronological “ progress” through all the volumes of 
reports from the Year Books to the present time, seeking what he 
may devour, till he, so to speak accidentally, hits upon the 
desired reference. Whereas, provided that one has good in- 
dices, of which it is absurd to contend that there is not an abun- 
dance in any law-library, what difference does it make whether, 
in tracing a proposition of law, the lawyer has to select the re- 
ported cases applicable thereto from one shelf or a thousand 
shelves? He knows from his index or textbook the cases he 
wants, and the reports are arranged in chronological or in alpha- 
betical or in some order. The order, whatever it be, directs him 
to the volume in the one case as easily and as surely as in the 
other. In mere multitude of authorities we see no great evil, 
and one very obvious advantage, that, owing to the wealth and 
variety of topics with which they must deal, there is always a 
fair prospect of finding some principle sufficiently definite and 
precise to be more or less directly applicable to the individual 
circumstances.* This beneficial peculiarity of our English system 





* We do not of course mean to deny that great benefits would result from 
Sir J. Stephen’s proposed plan of eliminating from the volumes of reports 
all overruled and obsolete cases, and doing, in fact, for the Reports what the 
Revised Statutes have done for the Statute Book (see his Essay in the 
Nineteenth Century, vol. ii. pp. 205-207); also of classifying the decided cases, 
when purged in the above manner, according to subjects, while preserving in 
a separate form (for historical purposes only) a result of those cases (such as 
State trials and the like) which have an antiquarian, but no jurisprudential 
interest (pp. 208-210. 1t will be remembered that, on this last-named point, 
Bacon, as cited above, entertained similar views, “Ue Augm. Scient.,” Bk. 
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must be preserved by any code claiming to exactly re-express our 
law—no more and no less—and, it may confidently be added, it 
cannot be preserved except by a code of exceedingly bulky 
dimensions. 

The above leads us to a more important branch of our subject 
—a consideration of the special objections to the codification of 
law in this country and at this time. Admitting the advantages 
of codification in the abstract, and as an ideal without reference 
to time or space, several eminent jurists have brought forward 
serious reasons why codification should not be attempted here 
and now. First, it has been argued that because codification 
has been unsuccessful as a matter of history in certain other 
times and places, it would probably be unsuccessful in this 
country and at thistime. Secondly, it has been argued from an 
opposite standpoint that, though successful elsewhere and at 
other epochs, the incidents and conditions of its success then and 
there were exactly such as to show that it would be a failure now 
and here in the absence of those incidents and conditions. 
Thirdly, it has been urged that the historical circumstances 
under which codification was introduced and succeeded at those 
other times and places are such as to indicate that its introduction 
here, though quite feasible, and its success, would constitute 
infallible, or, at all events, probable evidence of co-existing 
national degradation, and that the price for such a success would 
be too heavy for Englishmen to pay. We will deal with these 
objections in order. 

The first objection, which has not been often urged of late, 
was sufficiently disposed of once for all by Austin (vol. ii. pp. 
689-698, 1069-1071), who shows that the defects and inadequate 
results of the Pandects, or of the modern codes of France and 
Prussia—to which we may now add some of the codes of the 
American States, such as that of New York—were accidental, 
and not necessary ; and further that, in spite of them, the codes 
were a vast improvement on the unsystematized bodies of law 
which they respectively superseded. 

The next type of objection is more serious. It will be con- 
venient to bisect it. ‘There is to be considered, first, the argu- 
ment that the very reasons for the success of codification in other 





viii., Aph. 63. Austin also thought that there should be framed a chronological 
and historical, as well as an analytical Digest.) This scheme would, doubtless, 

ossess a great educational value, All that we are here concerned to maintain 
1s, that the inconvenience arising from the necessity of consulting a textbook 
or index, and looking out the references in a library, is absurdly exaggerated, 
being no greater than in the case of any other branch of knowledge, and, at 
any rate, is in no way dependent on the total number of volumes in some one 
or more of which the authorities referred to are to be found, when once the 
references are given. 

[Vol. CXXII. No. CCXLIII.]—New Senizs, Vol. LXVI. No. I. B 
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countries‘are reasons for its probable failure here; then, the 
argument that' the very reasons for its success at other times are 
reasons for‘its probable failure now. 

It is urged, then—to take the first branch of this two-handled 
argument—that the: framers ‘of the codes which have found 
acceptance in foreign countries had to deal with a material as 
different as‘ possible from that with which an English codifier 
would have to deal. The rules ‘of the English Common Law, 
extracted as they are from reports of cases, each containing its 
particular circumstances or: setting, soto speak, are rules of a 
peculiarly ‘and: delicately malleable character. To take them 
out of this setting, and to give them in the abstract, with no 
qualifications, would ‘be to invest them with an absoluteness and 
a rigidity which did not belong to-them in their uncodified state, 
and ‘thus to divest English law of its distinctive merit, and of a 
quality: of:which the laws of'those foreign nations whose codifica- 
tion: has been successful, were, prior to codification, singularly 
devoid.* This, at first sight, may appear to be the same objec- 





* It is to be observed that nearly all these foreign codes were based either 
(in the case of those prior to the French Revolution, such as the Danish Code, 
1683, the first Swedish Code, 1734, the Code Frédéric, 1750, and the Sardinian 
Code, 1770) on the Corpus Juris Civilis, or (in the case of those subsequent to 


that date, such as the Codes of Italy, Spain, Portugal, the Netherlands, 
Russia, Austria, Greece, Servia, Hayti;' Mexico, Buenos Ayres, Lower Canada, 
&c.) on the Napoleonic Code. (Cf... Meijer, ‘‘De la Codification,” &c., pp. 
42, 43, on the Influence of Roman Law on the earlier Continental Codes). 
Thus they were in a position to enunciate very general—almost axiomatic— 
propositions, which is what an English Code, having for its object the exact 
representation of English law as it is, could never do. Of the American Codes 
the New York Code, as Mr. Amos has very clearly pointed out, was drafted 
in a great hurry to meet the supposed pressing exigences of political and 
commercial existence; and its framers, moreover, worked on two very opposite 
lines, the Institutes of Justinian constituting the exemplar in the one case, 
and English textbooks in the other. Besides which, the New York Commis- 
sion were furnished with ample powers of incorporating new matter and legis- 
Jating in a material sense, and therefore were in a position to cut several 
Gordian knots, instead of unravelling them and expounding their intricacies, 
and to state the law in a series of more succinct and perfunctory propositions 
than it would be possible for an English codifier to do. And after all can 
this code be claimed as one of ‘the successes of codification? A very short 
examination will show the inextricable confusion into which the whole scheme 
of the code is plunged, even as it is, by a disastrous craving for brevity. 
However useful elsewhere, it has as yet “failed to become law in its own 
birthplace” (Pollock's “Digest of Partnership,” Introd. p. xi.). The above 
remarks are offered in support of the arguments of the objectors, and, so to 
speak, “‘ex parte advocati diaboli,” to this extent, that the conditions and 
circumstances under which most of the foreign codes have been drafted are 
such as. to raise uo presumption in favour of English codification from the 
success of these codes, where they have succeeded; but we by no means aver 
that they are such as to render the success of the codes a positive argument 
in favour of the impracticability of English codification. For the history and 
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tion as that already mentioned to codification in general— 
namely, the objection of non-finality ; but in reality it is quite 
distinct : for whereas the non-finality objection is, that a code of 
any kind will not and cannot possess rigidity, finality, or com- 
pleteness, but will make a fallacious pretence of so doing—this 
objection involves the contention that an English Code will in 
fact, as well as in form, be or become rigid and: unpliable, and 
that this rigidity will be an unmixed evil. The law of grammar 
or language (to use Savigny’s phraseology) will be substituted 
for a law of principles: a law dependent on mere textual inter- 
pretation for a law demanding a deep historical sense and a 
refined juridical conscience. The theoretical answer, of course, 
is that the rule, in any instance, has to be extracted from the 
reported cases and other authorities, that when so extracted 
it has a certain measure of elasticity, qualifiedness, and .appli- 
cability to new cases—more or less, as may happen,—aad that 
just this measure of elasticity and qualifiedness—neither more 
nor less—it will possess and exhibit when stated as one of the 
propositions of a good English Code.* The decision of every. 
case involves, as Austin observes, exactly the process which 
takes place in the solution of every scientific problem—that is 
to say, a process consisting of (1) the induction of the rule from 
the comparison of the particulars, (2) the application of that 
rule to the fresh case to be dealt with. A code, by stating the 
rule in express terms, and recording it for reference, saves the 
trouble of going through the first of the two stages above 
mentioned on each several occasion. The full process necessary 
where the law is uncodified is as if, in solving any problem of 
mathematics, one were obliged, instead of being entitled to 
assume once for all that two straight lines cannot enclose a space, 
to make an induction, before proceeding any further, from 
several instances of two straight lines not enclosing a space. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that abstractness of form and 
directness of language does not necessarily imply rigidity ; on 





essential features of modern foreign codification generally (Europe, South 
America, the United States, Canada, and British India), see Mr. Holland’s: 
“Form of Law,” p. 42-51, Mr. Sheldon Amos’s ‘‘ An English Code,” pp. 
95-130, and the “ First Report of the Digest Law Commissioners of 1867,” 
pp. 12-34. For the French Codes (1803-1810) particularly, see the “ Recueil 

omplet des Travaux Préparatoires du Code Civil,’’ par P. A. Fenet (15 vols.), 
the “ Dictionnaire Universel,” vol. iv. (sub. tit. “ Code”), Locré’s ‘* Legisla- 
tion de la France ” (especially the. first volume), Blaxland’s.“ Codex Legum 
eee ” (1839), and W. H. Best’s essay in the Juridical Society’s Papers, 
vol. i. 

* See Holland’s “Form of Law,” pp. 24, 56,57. The objection is also 
stated and answered by Austin, vol. 11. p. 1058; Story (‘* Miscellaneous 
Writings,” pp. 719 seg.); and Mr, Sheldon Amos (“An English Code,” &c., 


pp. 55 seg.) 
B2 
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the contrary, the more absolute a proposition, the more elastic it 
is usually found to be in its application.* 

The truth is that those who urge the objection which we 
are now considering express in a clumsy formula involving, 
as stated, an untenable argument, what is in reality a legitimate 
and well-grounded apprehension. If pressed, they would admit 
that their fear is not that a scheme of general propositions is 
theoretically incapable of expressing every one of the numerous 
qualifications and limits to each rule of the Common Law to be 
found in the reports of judicial decisions, just as much as a 
textbook can, but with greater brevity and with better logic 
and method,—but that, as a matter of fact, an English Code 
which should faithfully and accurately achieve this end would be 
soon found to have assumed such enormous proportions, that in 
despair the limitations would come to be dropped, and more 
conveniently unqualified and abstract propositions would remain, 
fashioned after the model of the foreign codes, and therefore 
incomplete, inaccurate, and not translating English law as it 
stands. The temptation to do something smart, and to reduce 
hundreds of cases to an article of half a dozen lines, and so 
make unfair capital, would be too great for reforming human 
nature.t And they point not unreasonably to the announce- 
ments and promises of such men as Bentham,{ and might 
point, we may add, in some few cases, to the performances of the 
school of Sir J. Stephen. The objection, or rather the apprehen- 
sion, so formulated is quite intelligible. There is too lively a 
tendency even among such men as Sir J. Stephen—certainly 
among some of his disciples in codification—to point, with a pride 
not quite justified, to a neat little series of one or two hundred 
propositions, and say to the public—“ See in what a compact 
little code I have represented the net result of all these cartloads 





* See Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” p. 20. 

+ This appears to be the real ground of the recommendation of the various 
Commissions on codification during the last fifty years, that a Digest, rather 
than a Code, of English Common Law, should (if anything) be attempted: as 
also of G. Sweet’s objection to any attempt “to enunciate principles in 
axiomatic form” (“Juridical Society’s Papers,” vol. ii. pp. 577-584). 
Neither the Commissions nor Mr. Sweet probably objected to the axiumatic 
form in itself; what they did object to was the dropping of the most valuable 
part of the contents of English law; this valuable part they thought would be 
preserved ina Digest, but not in a Code, which they anticipated, not perhaps 
without reason, would aim at the pernicious brevity which spoilt the French 
and the New York Codes. In our view, a good English Code would be quite 
as long and as elaborate as the largest Digest contemplated by them. But its 
principles could none the less be expanded in axiomatic form; nor would it 
shirk the media axwomata. 

t Bentham, part ix. p. 206, “ View of a Complete Code of Laws.” Cf. 
also part vi. pp. 546-548 (“ Petition for Codification”). 
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of authorities” [and, “see how easy it is,” Bentham, though 
certainly not Sir J. Stephen, would add]. “Is it not apparent 
what a monstrous waste of time and labour is involved in the 
«xistence of these multitudinous shelves of uncodified matter, 
and into what a pretty pocket-code the whole thing might be 
reduced.” The class of objectors to whom we are referring 
reply, or rather would reply, if they properly appreciated the 
strength of their position in the matter—You take unfair 
credit to yourselves and to the cause of codification by 
claiming to have done what you have not. All astronomy 
might be reduced to one hundred or so propositions, if any 
one chose to take such summa acxiomata as Kepler’s laws, 
string them together to the neglect of the more fruitful secondary 
propositions, and say, “This is astronomy.” In asense no one 
could deny that all the subsidiary propositions are included 
under the most universal: but the discoveries of science are not 
represented (as Bacon long ago pointed out) by a bare statement 
of unqualified and colourless generalities (true and all-embracing 
though they be), but are the result of following these out into, 
or recognizing them as the justification for the far more fruitful 
media axiomata obtained direct from phenomena. Apply 
this principle to one of the very best books of its class—Sir J. 
Stephen’s “ Digest of the Law of Evidence.” Do we find in 
this volume the total wealth of matter—all the deviatious and 
varied applications—to be found in the recorded judgments 
of the Courts? We do in a sense—that is to say, the first 
principles and most general axioms, under which all others may 
be subsumed, are set down. We have the “fontes” as opposed 
to the “rivuli.” But where are the less general propositions, 
the ramifications and diversions, the very propositions demanded 
by the student, the practitioner, and most of all perhaps the non- 
professional inquirer (though the exact contrary is often asserted) ?* 





* This peculiarity of “The Digest of the Law of Evidence” is the more 
unaccountable, when we consider the excellent theoretical principles laid down 
by Sir J. Stephen on this topic in the 34th (and concluding) chapter of his 
recently published “ History of the Criminal Law of England ” (vol. iii. pp. 
347 seq.), which is devoted to “The Codification of the Criminal Law.” Take 
this admirable sentence, expressing views perhaps a little lost sight of by the 
author when, as in “The Digest of Evidence,” engaged in translating theory 
into practice :— The great richness of the law of England in principles and 
rules, embodied in judicial decisions, no doubt involves the consequence that 
a code adequately representing it must be elaborate and detailed ... . &e. 
. . . » One great characteristic of the law of this country . . . . is that it is 
extremely detailed and explicit. . . . . This precise and explicit character of 
our law is one of its most valuable qualities, and one great advantage of 
codification would be that it would preserve this valuable quality by giving the 
result of an immense amount of experience in the shape of definite ruies” 
(pp. 352, 353). Again :—‘ The generality of language common in continental 
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And in this. matter, and in this sense, the “rivuli” are, pace 
Sir E. Coke, the important thing, and not the.“‘fontes.” Itisa 
great mistake to suppose that even the ordinary public want 
the general principles of law, any more than in ethics they want 
the general principles of morality: what they want are the 
more precise and particular mandates of law or morality—the 
casuistry of the one no less than the casuistry of the other, if 
the code in the one case, or the hortatory treatise in the other, 
is to be of any use tothem. But, just as we must give up the 
notion of a pocket-code for England, so we must get rid of 
the corresponding notion of an English Code as a pet-book or 
bible of the average citizen, to be found by the traveller, 
like the Norwegian Code, “in every peasant’s cottage,” or 
a carmen necessarium to be pored over and learnt by 
heart. by every schoolboy (like the Twelve Tables at Rome), 
as Meijer, for instance, expects a code to be (pp. 129-232 
seq.). A code for this, or for any country, should not, it is 
true, be written in a lungue hieratique, the other alternative 
mentioned by Meijer; but, if a good one, it will never be 
more or less than a somewhat bulky book of reference to assist 
him in the affairs of life. If it gives him nothing but the 
generalities of law (of which he already knows something from 
periodical literature and popular rhetoric) it will give him a stone 
instead of bread ; in such a case, moreover (and this constitutes 
the grain of truth and substance in the objection we have been 
considering), codification will thereby have been instrumental 
in the deliberate effacement of the distinctive and most meri- 
torious feature of the English law—a feature which the legal 
system of no other country can boast to the same extent,—the 
diligence with which first principles have been pursued and 
pushed to their ultimate consequences, and applied to the most 
various subject-matters with the most prolific results, This 
wealth of subsidiary laws or media axiomata would be 
unrepresented in a code after the model of those digests to 
which we have alluded. Not that we dispute the very great 
merit in point both of logic and literary expression which 
characterize such digests: we no more dispute it Po we impugn 
the definitions and axioms of Euclid: but just as in the latter 
case, if we had nothing else before us, we should say, “ we have 
nothing to complain of; so far, so good ; but proceed, build some- 
thing useful upon your foundation ”—so in this, we say, “ give us 





codes raises a false impression that they. are specially complete and systematic, 
and that the law of England is less exact, and more elastic. The very opposite 
is the truth” (pp. 353, 354). On this quality of so-called “ elasticity ”—to 
which reference has already been made—the author has some further excellent 
remarks at pp. 349-352. 
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the consequences in some useful and material form of that which 
is so far true and admirably stated, but to us absolutely useless.” 
The device of examples and illustrations (to be referred to 
below) would do a great deal to reflect some of the intricate 
mechanism of the original in the reformed substitute ; bat, after 
all, we are soon face to face with the identical problem in 
another form, since these examples (if it be not expressly 
provided that they are not to be taken to limit or qualify but 
only to illustrate the propositions of the code) must be compre- 
hensive, and therefore of enormous bulk. We would ourselves 
prefer not to see all the particulars or “single instances ” (to 
come back to our logical metaphor) set down (“ azetpov yap en,” 
as Aristotle would say), but we would insist on assigning its 
proper place to every subsidiary law of whatever scope or 
generality, down to the least comprehensive subsidiary law 
ranking above an individual case, for which any good warrant 
can be found in the reports, at whatever expense of labour, 
time, and space, We think the objectors, whom we have in 
mind, are possibly right in demanding so much. We should not 
be led away in this matter by fallacious foreign analogies,* or 
by a ridiculous ambition to outdo our neighbours in brevity and 
conciseness, The sign of a good code is good method and logic 
and aptitude of expression: if we have these, and if the code 


represents no more than the previously uncodified material, 
then the longer it is the better; for greater length wnder such 
conditions is an evidence of the greater variety of matters of 
which the law so codified takes cognizance, and therefore the 
greater probability of its giving a direct answer to any given one 
of the multitude of questions which may be demanded of it. So 





* On the fallacious brevity of the French Code, see Austin, vol. ii. p. 1071. 
Sir J. Stephen, in his “ History of the Criminal Law” (vol. iii. ch. xxxiv-), 
also calls attention to this, and to the vital distinction between mere want of 
bulk and conciseness of expression. He alludes to the Draft Criminal Code of 
1878-9, comparing it with the French Code, with the view of showing the 
fulness, precision, detailedness, and therefore certainty of the one, and the 
deceptive tenuity of the other. Thus at pp. 354 seg. of the third volume, we 
have a very instructive contrast between the 64th article of the French 
“Code Pénal "—relating to insanity and compulsion as excuses for crime—and 
sections 22 and 23 of the English Draft Criminal Code of 1879, relating to the 
same subjects respectively. The article of the French Code contains a nude 
proposition in two or three lines of print, of no help to anybody: while the 
thirty-five lines of the corresponding portion of the English Draft Code define 
minutely and exhaustively—yet without using a superfluous word—what it is 
that constitutes madness on the one hand, and compulsion on the other, in 
contemplation of law: which, in the French Code, is left entirely open, In the 
latter, we are merely told that madness and compulsion are excuses in law : 
but to find what is madness in law, or what is compulsion in law, the French 
jurist may search his code in vain. 
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many rhetorical flourishes have been dinned into our ears con- 
cerning the “cartloads”’ of our Reports, that it is high time that 
the public should be informed that there is a fully propor- 
tionate number of cartloads of sound sense and excellent logic 
to be found in them: just as many cartloads as are to be ex- 
tracted from any corresponding number of volumes relating to 
any other science. 

Of those jurists who contend that the conditions of ancient 
(e.g., Roman) codification, and of its success so far as it suc- 
ceeded, were such that their marked absence is alone sufficient 
to ensure the failure of any attempt to codify in modern times, 
the first in order of time, and by far the most ingenious and 
learned, is Savigny, whose essay “On the Vocation of our Age 
for Legislation and Jurisprudence ” (translated by the late Mr. 
Hayward) is a masterpiece of reasoning, and, like many other 
such efforts in support of an untenable thesis, abounds in fruit- 
ful cautions a suggestions, and in detailed criticisms of 
great nicety and value. He takes as his text, we may say, 
the very wise aphorism of Bacon (“De Augm. Scient.,” Book 
viii, Aph. 64):—“It is desirable that this instauration of 
the laws should be undertaken in such times as are superior in 
learning and experience to those more ancient times whose works 
and acts they revise. For it is an unfortunate circumstance when 
by the taste and judgment of a less wise and less learned genera- 
tion the works of the ancients are mutilated and reconstructed.” 
[It is noteworthy that Cicero was of exactly the same opinion, 
“De Oratore,” i, 41]. Savigny’s argument amounts to this: 
queing that the Roman system was a success, that success was 

ue not to the code, but to the living jurisprudence which lay 
behind the code, and to the trained intellects who expanded 
and administered it and whose opinions formed the basis of the 
Digest, as well as to the sterling qualities of the nation. This 
being so, the code was a superfluity. The nice historical sense, 
the delicate application of sound juristical principles to compli- 
cated facts, the masculine logic, and the aptitude in legislative 
expression, which characterized the Roman jurists, would have 
produced a good jurisprudence, code or no code. Having been 
constructed (quite unnecessarily), the code became merely one 
amongst other mirrors of the sound underlying law ; consequently, 
that which was in reality only a symptom has been mistaken for 
a cause, and the sole cause ; that which seemed for that within 
which passed show. The existence and ability of trained juris- 
consults to interpret and administer the gradual accretions of 
jurisprudence built up by equally well-trained jurisconsults in the 
past, was the really essential and necessary condition without 
which neither the Roman law, as we liave received it, nor the 
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code which merely manifested it, could have succeeded as they 
did. In modern times this conditio sine qué non is conspicuously 
wanting ; there can, therefore, be no such sound jurisprudence, 
and consequently no good code (“On the Vocation,” &c., pp. 
43 seq., 131 seq., 147 seg.,183).* Ifa code were to be framed 
now, it would have no living fountains of adequate jurisprudence 
to feed it; it would be a caput mortwuwm, a system of grammar 
to be interpreted by individual caprice, not a system of principles 
to be expounded and applied by men capable, both by reason of 





* Savigny goes even further than this, and says that the Roman Code was 
not only theoretically unnecessary, and added nothing to the vital jurispru- 
dence which was at its root and kept it alive, but that asa fact it was not 
wanted by Rome’s jurists when at their best. Neither circumstances nor 
men, he alleges, demanded it, And on this allegation of fact he proceeds to 
found a generalization, or rather to support a generalization rationally deduced 
beforehand, to the effect that when the jurists of a State are in the best condi- 
tion to produce a Code, they are the least anxious for it. We would point out 
here that, as to the Romans at any rate, the statement of fact is of question- 
able accuracy, and that so far as Savigny attempts to derive support for his 
thesis from history, as distinct from argument, he is hardly justified. A Code, 
in the sense of a systematic reduction of the dispersed chaos of the then 
existing law to an accessible cosmos—the thing, though of course not the 
name—was emphatically desired both by the orator Cicero (see the language 
used by him in the ‘‘ De Oratore,” Bk. i. ch, 43, 44, and in the “ De Legibus,” 
Bk, ii. ch, 23), and the historian Livy (iii. 34, where he speaks of the “ legum 
aliarum super alias coacervatarum cumulus } and Tacitus (Annal. iii. 25,— 
“hanc multitudinem infinitam ac varietatem legum”)—as emphatically as if 
they had used the word “Code,” or had sketched out a skeleton after the 
most sogeree modern method. Cicero, indeed, like Bacon, himself distinctly 
contemplated pe a Digest of the Civil Law (“De Orat.,” i, 43). But 
not only did the pleader, familiar with the practical working of the existing 
system, and the historian, tracing its origin and growth and watching its influ- 
ence on social conditions, feel the want of a Code: we know also that Julius 
Cesar, in his capacity as legislator, was so impressed with the necessity for it, 
that he actually contemplated supplying this deficiency, It was one of his 
numerous projects, nipped in the bud by the Ides of March, “jus civile ad 
certum modum redigere atque ex immensd diffusdque legum copié optima 
nue et necessaria in paucissimos conferre libros” (Suetonius, Jul, 44, 

ompare Cicero, “ De Orat.,” i. 41, 42, who also mentions the project, and 
Merivale, vol. ii. pp. 401, 402, with Mommsen, vol. iv. p. 552). e have 
here all the essential elements of codification; logical method (“certum 
modum ”), brevity (‘‘ paucissimos libros ”’) controlled by the ruling principle 
of reconstructing hte! gov. material in the existing law as it stands (“ neces- 
saria queeque ”’) though purging it of excrescences and superfluities (‘‘ optima”). 
Those who wish for a brief geueral account of the history of Roman coditica- 
tion may refer with advantage to the famous 44th chapter of Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall ;” Hunter’s “Roman Law,” pp. x!i.-l.; Sandars’s “ Justi- 
nian,” pp. xxiv.—xxxi.; Ortolan’s “Roman Law” (Mears’s abridgment), pp. 
50-61; Sir H. Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” pp. 15-20; Mr. Holland’s “ Form of 
Law,” pp. 14-16, 32-42, and Meijer, “De la Codification,” &c., pp. 66-103. 
For an account of another ancient code (not, however, nientioned or used as 
of his argument by Savigny), namely, the Hindoo, see Maine’s “ Aucient 

aw” (ubi sup.) 
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their historical and their logical attainments—their theoretical 
and practical aptitudes—of doing so efficiently (pp. 21 seq., 32 
seq.). The argument, then, of Savigny mn his disciples in 
England such as Best, and others of the historical school, as it is 
sometimes called—as against the contention of Thibaut, Austin, 
Sir J. Stephen, and generally the analytical, pragmatical, or dog- 
matical school, as it is variously styled (see Meijer, the whole of 
Letters ii. and iii, and pp. 4, 5, 9 (nm), 62, 104, 284, 286), is 
that a code is either needless or positively harmful ; needless, 
where the law which it is to re-express is both good in itself, 
and scientifically studied, expounded, and administered ; per- 
nicious, where either of these elements is wanting, because it must 
show on its face the defects aad incongruities which would other- 
wise be concealed, and so induce jurists to contemn its logic, and 
knaves and pettifoggers to evade its mandates. This dilemma 
(even if we admitted either of its branches), like the Caliph 
Omar’s dilemma concerning the books of the Alexandrian library,* 
and like most other dilemmas, may be confronted by a correlative 
and equally unanswerable dilemma on the other side, It may be 
said, of course only by way of argwmentum ad hominem, that 
a code must either be beneficial or harmless; beneficial in the 
first case put, as revealing to the public on its face those merits and 
that “elegantia” or consistency of the law which otherwise might 
escape notice save at the hands of jurists and special students ; 
harmless in the second case put, because the law is bad to start 
with, and cannot be made worse by any mere alteration of the 
form in which it is stated. But, as we have seen, it cannot be 
admitted that, if the law is bad, or badly administered, or both, a 
code is no more than harmless; on the contrary, its great positive 
merit is that it discloses to the Legislature and to the public the 
absurdities or anomalies of its contents; and further, it must 
stimulate practitioners to a more efficient study and administra- 
tion ; because, bad though it may be, it is more capable of being 
studied and mastered, and known for what it is, in this than in 
any other form. A code is, so to speak, the syllogizing of an 
involved argument—-a process which is always useful, whether 
the argument be in itself good or bad. Moreover, Savigny 
ignores the inalienable natural right of any people to have 
recorded in an accessible form the laws under which they 
live, bad as they may be; and the worse they are, the more 
pressing the right. Whether the laws of a country be inac- 





* “The Koran is irrefragable: now either these books are for or they .are 
against the Koran; if they are for, they are useless, if.they are against, they 
are pernicious: therefore let them be burnt.” Counter-dilemma: “if they are 
for, they will do good: if they are against, they will do no harm ; therefore let 
them be preserved,” 
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cessible by reason of their having been kept secret by a caste, 
or from their having been buried under their own weight, 
—whether the fact of their being known to some only, and 
not to all the citizens, or the fact of every citizen knowing 
some, but not all the laws, be the cause of their general in- 
accessibility,—in either case the inaccessibility is a wrong. 
Finally, we may cite the wise saying of Bacon, which concludes 
the very aphorism on which Savigny so much relies—“ that is 
often necessary which is not best.” Ifa bridge or a constitution 
has to be constructed, a nation does not wait a hundred years till 
the ideal bridge be invented, or the “xadAfrodig” of Plato 
approaches realization. Similarly the formation of a code, if 
desirable on other grounds, should not be delayed merely 
because theory can suggest a better, or show grounds for believing 
that a later and more instructed age would be fitter to undertake 
the work. It would be curious to see what Savigny would say 
if he were living now; would he still counsel delay ? /s 
The third species of objection to English codification* issome- /@ = &, 
what peculiar, and comes, as might be expected, principally frony .@ Sy 
historians, or those who come tothe question saturated with oO LY 
historical learning, and look at it with historical eyes,—such men. * ‘SY 
as Merivale, Renan, Savigny, and Best. It is argued, indirectly, 
if not in express terms, that to codify our laws would be a probable 
evidence or admission (judging from what has happened in other 
countries at other times) of national imbecility, decline, or even 
degradation ; or that it would indicate the existence of a state of 
government or society alien to the genius and wishes of the 
country ; or, at all events, that it would not indicate any access 
of national vigour. For at what times and under what circum- 
stances has, it is asked, codification been most successful else- 
where and in the past? Generally at periods either of national 
servitude and decline, or at periods of national disruption, revolu- 
tion, military dictatorships, and the like. Even in the exceptional 
instances which appear, at first sight, most favourable to English 
codification, the codes will be found to have been merely the 
means of cementing, and proclaimed as the symbol of the 
attainment of national unity or consolidation; and so these, 
though not positively instances against, at all events are not 
applicable to, or capable of being brought: forward in favour of, 
nglish codification. Of the first class of cases, ancient Rome 
is, of course, the typical example; of the second, France under 
Napoleon ; of the third; regenerated Italy. It is useful to 


* We include under this head those which, though directly aimed by 
foreign writers at the codification of the laws of their own country would 
- ly, on the grounds alleged by them, apply to the codification of English 
aw. 
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mention this type of objection, because however absurd the 
extreme views may be of those who look upon the success of 
codes in other countries under conditions of decline or revolu- 
tion as proving that any systematic republication of English law 
would be a probable token or symbol of the existence of such 
degradation or internal upheaval in our own country,—in fact, it 
is difficult to tell whether the objectors do really go this length, all 
that can be said is that their contention tends to this issue,— 
yet it should not be forgotten that it is equally absurd to deduce 
from the success of codes elsewhere any argument in favour of 
the practicability or probable success of a code here ; and so far 
‘as the line of argument adopted by such opponents serves as a 
reminder or warning against the employment of fallacious 
— analogies, it is to this extent valuable, though fallacious 
itself. 

The “badge of servitude” doctrine is advanced in its least 
temperate form by Best, who maintains (“ Jurid. Soc. Papers,” 
vol. i. pp. 219-230) that codification has always been hitherto 
indicative of a contemporaneous state of absolutism on the one 
side, and civic pusillanimity on the other ; that, as such, it is, or 
should be, alien to the spirit and tastes of Englishmen ; and that 
any project for its introduction into this country should, if on no 
other ground, be regarded by them with the greatest distrust. 
This is one other of the many and various forms of the “ consti- 
tution in danger ” cry. But, strange to say, the careful historians, 
Merivale and Gibbon, use much the same language as the 
intensely conservative Jawyer with reference to past codes, 
though they do not themselves draw the same inference in direct 
terms, rather leaving their views on the subject of future 
codification to be gathered by the reader from their disparage- 
ment of the experiments already made; the former asserting 
(vol. viii. p. 298) that “the most comprehensive, exact, and 
logical codes from Justinian downwards have been the actual 
badges of national servitude and degradation ;” and the latter 
appearing to contemplate a code as almost necessarily involving 
arbitrary and despotic administration to secure its success 
(vol. v. 328.)* M. Renan (a thinker accustomed to seize upon 
the real forces at work behind the bare events which so 
many mistake for history) contents himself with a proposition 
which may or may not be intended to imply a depreciation of 
codes, when he says, as the result of his researches into the 
past :—-“rien n’est plus dangereux eu histoire que d’apprécier 
la force et la moralité d’un peuple par la perfection abstraite de 
son code.” In its naked terms, and as a caution against reason- 





* Cf. Savigny, ‘‘On the Vocation, &c.,” pp. 21 seg., 70 seq. 
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ing on misleading analogies, either pro or con, every rational 
advocate of codification would probably accept M. Renan’s maxim. 
And to the others referred to, the short answer is, as above stated, 
that from the historical circumstances attendant upon the birth 
of a code no safe argument one way or the other can be drawn; 
since these circumstances were not essential even to the codes 
which they accompanied, and therefore like circumstances can- 
not be assumed to be a necessary or even probable preliminary 
to, or accompaniment or consequence of, any English Code at 
the present day, assuming such a code to be of the pattern pro- 
mulgated in the instances adduced, which it certainly would not 
be. The reply is well put by De Lolme in combating a some- 
what similar argument (p. 105, “ Brit. Constit.””) :— 

Even at present the English lawyers attribute the liberty they 
enjoy, and of which other nations are deprived, to their having 
rejected, while those nations have admitted, the Roman law: which 
is mistaking the effect for the cause. It is not because the English 
have rejected the Roman laws that they are free; but it is because 
they were free (or, at least, because there existed amongst them causes 
which were, in process of time, to make them so), that they have been 
able to reject the Roman laws. : 


This remark of course applies to the matter as well as to the 
form of the Roman law; and, in respect of the latter, it may 
be freely admitted that for any country to adopt, servilely and 
wholesale, the divisions, definitions, and conceptions of the code 
of another country, as the French adopted those of the Roman 
Code, and most other continental nations those of the French, 
would—far more than any of the accidental historical circum- 
stances on which Merivale and Best lay so much stress—argue 
poverty of thought and lack of originative power on the part of 
the country so adopting; but this is a very different thing 
from codification in accordance with native method and by means 
of native resources. 

The same answer applies to the objection based upon a con- 
sideration of the genesis of the French Code, in the circumstances 
attending which Savigny finds combined the several vices and 
symbols of national decline and distress which other thinkers 
have detected singly in other instances. Not only, it is urged, 
did this code issue in the first instance from, and reflect a 
state of national chaos and an insane gréed of innovation, but 
the fact of its having shortiy afterwards become the adopted 
child of military despotism indicated a yet lower deep of degra- 
dation and was a badge of national servitude (Savigny, “ On the 
Vocation,” &c., pp. 21 seg.). And Savigny concludes generally 
of the three codes of France, Austria, and Prussia (after a criti- 
cal examination of the history of each), that they were born of 
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and symbolized the peculiar vices incident both to revolution and to 
tyranny (pp. 70, 99 seq., 114 seq.).* To this he adds that the French 
Code in particular was far more designed as a means of achieving, 
and as a memorial and emblem of the having achieved, a sub- 
stantial unity, political and territorial, of law throughout the length 
and breadth of France—a country in which previously, according 
to Voltaire’s sarcasm, a traveller changed laws as often as horses 
—than to serve the interests of technical systematization, or to 
achieve the objects proper to a code of laws as jurists under- 
stand the term. And so to aless extent of the Prussian Code. 
We may extend Savigny’s argument, however, to a number of 
states and nations, besides France and Prussia, which have codi- 
fied their laws in this century—to American States, such as 
Louisiana, and to nations, such as Italy (Mr, Sheldon Amost has 
has very successfully shown this) and Spain, not to speak of many 
other continental countries whose codes were framed after the date 
at which Savigny wrote his treatise. 

The objection last mentioned may, therefore, if expressed in 
the form of a caution or limitation, be accepted; and there is 
every reason to ignore, with Mr. Sheldon Amos and Mr. Walker 
Marshall,t whether in defending or impugning the case for 
English codification, all historical events and circumstances shown 
to have been the outcome of national needs or political crises, 
and which may not, consequently, be pronounced essential condi- 
tions of codification in general and as such incidental to the 
codification of English as of any other body of laws. 

Looking now to the future, and having noticed the principal 
objections, both rational and empirical,—both to codification in 





* This double charge seems at first sight odd and self-destructive. But 
it is certainly true that the French Code is, and may fairly be claimed as, 
spolia opima by both the ep rmaapr J and the Napoleonic party. On the 
one side we have the proud boast of Republicans that the code “inspires 
Frenchmen like a conquest or a testimony ;” on the other, Napoleon antici- 

ting the glory which would follow him for having fathered it. It is as if 

ing John and Stephen Langton both claimed credit for Magna Charta, the 
one for having yielded to what the other forced yn him. 

+ “An English Code,” &c., pp. 118-116. The main object and signifi- 
cance of this code was to operate in promoting, at the same time that it also 
symbolized and proclaimed, an organic political and social union of the nation. 
This is directly stated,as Mr. Amos points out, at the conclusion of the 
Report of the Commissioners presented to the King on June 25, 1865, and 
prefixed to the 1866 edition of the code: “ Your Majesty will have rendered 
memorable another epoch in the work of ational reconstitution, the founda- 
tions of which majestic edifice are, thanks to the invoked unity of the laws, 
now being enlarged and secured.” 

t Who objects (Paper on Codification, “ Juridical Society Papers,” vol. ii. 
PP. 503, 504) to the importation of prejudice from allusions to the results 
which followed, or circumstances which attended, codification of other laws 


than our own. 
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the abstract and to codification here and under existing condi- 
tions of English law,—and having found that codification here 
and now is both possible and desirable, we have to consider what 
form it should take, what practical preliminaries and precautions 
are necessary to ensure its success, and what should be the ma- 
chinery and organization for its construction in the first place, 
and for its maintenance afterwards. 

And first as to the much mooted question of a digest as a pre- 
liminary to a code. Such a digest, it will be remembered, was 
advocated by the Digest Law Commissioners of 1867 (see First 
Report, pp. 6-8), who thought the time had not yet come for a 
code. It is also recommended by Mr. Holland (‘‘ Form of Law,” 
pp. 17-24, 55, 60-64), who himself furnishes (pp. 79-100) a 
specimen, sent in in reply to the invitation of the secretary of the 
Commissioners, of what he understood by a digest but what the 
Commissioners apparently did not. This writer is supported hy 
Mr. G. Sweet (“Jurid. Soc. Papers,” vol. ii. pp. 577-584) who 
suggests a digest of the reports, but draws the line at any attempt 
even in a digest “to enunciate principles in axiomatic form ;” by 
Meijer (p. 6) whose views are substantially those of Mr. Holland as 
to proceeding by successive stages, and (strangest of all) by Sir 
James Stephen, who regards a digest as an essential preliminary to 
a code (Nineteenth Century, vol. ii. p. 201). Austin thought it 
would be well to begin with a digest (vol. ii. pp. 1061-1063), but 
by no means held this view as part of an inflexible theory on the 
proper stages of codificatory legislation, or otherwise than as a 
matter of policy and convenience ; indeed the object of his sug- 
gestion appears to have been solely to provide educational and 
institutional advantages, as we gather from his expressed desire 
to see no less than three digests framed (obviously to meet other 
requirements and interests than those of codification or ‘ nomo- 
graphy ” proper) on three separate fundamenta divisionis,—one 
to be dogmatic and analytical, another to be divided according 
to the various jurisdictions treated of, the third to be arranged 
chronologically for the purpose of tracing the general history of 
the law (p. 1062). Moreover, he seems to advocate a digest 
principally on the very reasonable grounds that its publication 
might be the means of forming a school, that it would prepare 
the minds of the profession for the form in which law would ulti- 
mately be cast, and that in any case it would dono harm. On 
the other hand, Mr. Sheldon Amos does not appear to expect 
much from any “ scheme of mere digesting ” (“ An English Code” 
p. xiv.; cf. his “Science of Law,” pp. 367, 368), and he quotes 
with apparent approval expressions from a letter of an anonymous 
Q.C. to the Zimes of January 2, 1873: “I see no reason what- 
ever in any further mere digest, whether it is to be authoritative 
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or not. Why try to digest wnwholesome food?” And we 
observe the eminent name of the late Mr. Justice Willes among the 
minority in the Law Digest Commission (we are not sure whetherhe 
was not the entire minority) who objected to any preliminary digest, 
preferring a code at once (vide the Commissioners’ Second Report). 
Of the same opinion was Mr. Walker Marshall (in the Essay 
above referred to, “ Jur. Soc. Papers,” vol. ii. pp. 500, 501), and, it 
would appear, Mr. Vaughan Hawkins (“Jur. Soc. Papers,” vol. iii. 
pp. 110-113). What then, it becomes important to inquire, is 
meant by this distinction, so much relied upon of late years, 
between a code and a digest? Or rather, is there or ought 
there to be any real philosophical distinction at all between 
the two? So far as we can gather from the not very precise way 
in which the terms are used by most jurists who split hairs on 
this trivial subject, there is or ought to be none. The words are 
sometimes used by jurists (and perhaps always popularly) as if 
a digest were a systematic analysis of the law of a country, or a 
specified portion of its law, which digest if and when adopted 
by the Legislature, but not unless or until, becomes a code. If 
we look, for instance, to a popular book of reference, such as 
the “ Penny Encyclopedia,” we find this to be the distinction 
drawn (as it is also by Best, “Jur. Soc. Papers,” vol. i. pp. 210 seq.). 
If on the other hand we refer to a more philosophical dic- 
tionary, such as the “ Dictionnaire Universel,” we find in its most 
extreme form the opposite kind of distinction,—that which 
disregards altogether (and very properly) the unessential and 
non-constitutive element of governmental sanction, and adopts as 
the differentia the element of axiomatic and abstract form. In 
this view, all the authorities for and sources of the law of the 
country, or of some specified department thereof, when logically 
divided and distributed under their several heads and branches, 
together constitute a digest: when the writings and ipsissima 
verba of the jurists, judges, statutes, and the like are further 
reduced to abstract propositions, but not till then, the digest 
becomes a code. This is the view of Mr. Holland, who makes 
a very great point of the distinction (see “ Form of Law,” pp. 
17, 18, 55), owing to a perhaps excessive reverence for an assimila- 
tion of all the learning of the Roman jurists, which of course 
strongly suggests the idea that there is great advantage to be 
derived from assigning in theory separate meanings to the 
two terms, and acting in practice as if they represented two 
distinct things. (See the Essay of Vaughan Hawkins, “ Jur. Soc. 
Papers,” vol. iii. pp. 110, 111, who takes much the same 
line). According to this theory, the Pandects of the Romans 
constituted a digest of what we may roughly describe as 
their Common Law, and the Codes of what we may denominate 
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their Statute Law, and neither the one nor the other were ever 
strictly codified ; while the Napoleonic Code, the Anglo-Indian 
Evidence Act, the Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act, 1882, and the Criminal Code Bill, are all 
alike codes—the first of the whole body of the law of a country, 
the second of a single department, the third both of Common Law 
and Statute, the fourth of Statute Law only, and all the first 
four sanctioned by the Legislature, but the last not. According to 
the other and less scientific view, the carefully and analytically 
arranged Criminal Code Bill is a digest, and so also is Fisher's 
Digest of the Common Law ; but the loose collection of imperial 
constitutions and of the ipsissima verba of particular mandates 
strung together in most “admired disorder,” called the Codex 
Gregorianus, was a code ; or, again (to show in a still more marked 
manner the absurd and unphilosophical character of the distinc- 
tion) Sir J. Stephen’s “ Digest of Evidence ” is a digest, but the 
Evidence Act of India, which as the author himself states 
(Introd. p. iii.) is arranged on exactiy the same plan, and even 
uses (save for the small differences necessary to adapt it to 
India) the same words, is a code. It will be remarked, and 
perhaps objected, that Sir J. Stephen and Fisher have them- 
selves called their respective works “ Digests:” but we do not 
dispute that the distinction has unhappily become a popular 
one, and that it is hazardous for any author to discard popular 
terminology on his title-page. What we say is, that the dis- 
tinction is ludicrously unscientific; and that there is nothing in 
the etymology of the words, or in the reason of the thing, to 
support it. Neither is the other and more philosophical classi- 
fication any more satisfying to the demands of accurate logic. 
Taking Mr. Holland’s own language in expounding the distinc- 
tion—and he is by far the ablest exponent of this theory—we 
can discover no difference of kind, but only one of degree, 
between a digest and a code. A digest, as explained by him, 
appears to us nothing more than an imperfect code—or a half- 
digested, half-codified thing,—a semi-analytical exposition of law 
on its way to become a code. He calls it in plain terms, in one 
passage, “‘an incomplete code,” and in another compares it to a 
statue with the arms hewed out, but the fingers not yet separated. 
A boy is an incomplete man, and a sapling an incomplete tree, 
but we do not class them as distinct species. The term “ code,” 
indeed, has no etymology even faintly suggestive of its conven- 
tionally acquired meaning ; and Justinian and Napoleon have a 
good deal to answer for in introducing this word into the 
respectable society of such expressions as digest—which does 
at least import the element of logical analysis and distribution, 
or even Pandects, which again conveys the idea of the “ all-com- 
(Vol. CXXII. No. CCXLIII.]—New Sgates, Vol. LXVI. Nol. C 
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prehensive” element, not indeed necessary, in our view, to a 
code, but in fact belonging to most existing codes. If, however, 
this meaningless locution cannot be altogether discarded, we 
would at any rate use it as convertible with the term “ digest,” 
and call every body of national law, or any department of the 
same, when reduced into the form of abstract propositions or 
articles logically arranged under heads, a code or digest 
indifferently, whether sanctioned by the Legislature of the 
country or not; while every draft which has not reached the 
ultimate stage of boiling down, and has not been reduced to its 
simplest terms, but merely ranges side by side extracts from 
authorities and fontes jwris under heads,—this we would style 
a textbook, a handbook, a compendium—anything but a code 
or digest, which it emphatically is not; though of course it soon 
may become so. 

Nor again has the term “ Code” any scientific claim to be 
appropriated to the idea of a scheme embodying the whole or 
substantially the whole law of a country; in our view the 
“ Bills of Exchange Act, 1882,” is as much a code of what it 
purports to codify as the Napoleonic Code is of the whole 
French Law, and a great deal more a code than the Roman 
Digest or the Codex Vetus. We would reserve the little used 
term “ Pandects” (which has a distinct etymological propriety 
of its own, being the Greek equivalent of Bentham’s “ all-compre- 
hensive”) for that species of the genus code which purports to 
embrace the entire jurisprudence of a nation. This being our 
theory as to the proper terminology of the subject, it will hardly 
be necessary to add that we by no means agree with those 
jurists, lauded by Mr. Holland, whose views were adopted (with 
some reluctance, we may venture to believe) by Lord Westbury 
in view of practical exigencies, and resulted eventually in the 
issuing of the Law Digest Commission. We by no means think 
that a digest is any necessary preliminary to a code, or that the 
public would be benefited by or interested in seeing a code in a 
period of gestation,—an embryonic monster struggling to the 
birth,—any more than any one who has ordered the execution 
of a work of art wishes to have it by him first for several years 
in a half-finished state, with a possibility, moreover, of its never 
being finished at all ; or than any one would care to receive from 
a bookseller, instead of a book, the first rude illegible draft of the 
author. If the public wants any alteration of the form of the 
existing law, it is a code that they want, and nothing else: how 
many experimental digests or other preliminary stages may first 
of all have to be gone through prior to its publication in 
completed form, in no way concerns them. Would the Society 
of Bankers, wanting as they did a code for their daily use, 
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have been content to be put off with a draft (even if it had 
received or was to’ receive legislative sanction), after the model 
of the Roman Digest, containing a series of extracts and wordy 
dicta from the judgments of the courts? A man wishes his 
pig turned into sausages: he does not want to see the process 
half-way, or rather does not want to receive for his money 
something which is neither the pig that he had before nor the 
sausage that he wants. In this Review for April, 1862, a writer 
of an article on the subject of codification says, “we consider a 
preliminary digest would be a good thing, but a preliminary 
code a better” (p. 466). We go much further than this; we 
say that the public is entitled to demand a code or nothing, 
and does not want and would scarcely bestow a thought upon 
either a preliminary digest or a preliminary code, or any other 
preliminary. Preliminaries, especially in this country, act as 
stop-gaps, and tend to keep out anything final and substantial. 
If the time is not ripe for a code of all the law, as Lord Westbury 
said, or of any given portion of the law, then let us keep as we 
are. Not that we are opposed to any quantity of preliminary 
digests or codes, specimen drafts, and the like, to be compiled 
for the satisfaction of the authors or the instruction of students 
(the whole of this essay, indeed, has implied the contrary) ; let 
Mr. Holland’s preliminary stages* by all means be observed by 
the experimenters, but ne coram. populo :—let the experiments 
be conducted behind the scenes; the public only wants the 
result ; and certainly no public money ought to be expended on 
what, when finished, will be ex vt termini incomplete and 
unfit for immediate use.t 

Let us then have a code or nothing. We now come to an 
even more important question: must we have the whole law 
(save the leges fugitive or erratice, as Bacon calls them)—that 
is, the whole living law of the country codified, if any; or may we 
be content with the codification of severable portions of it by 
instalments as required? In opposition, we regret to say, to the 
views which have been most strongly advocated of late by those 
jurists who have handled the question, we believe not only that 
we may fairly be contented with such codified sections, as 
demanded, but that to codify by instalments is, under existin 
circumstances, and the bulk of the English law having Salam 
the dimensions which it has, infinitely more feasible and for this 

* In the case of statute-codification, he mentions four, Expurgation, Sifting, 
Digesting, and Consolidating (“ Form of Law,” pp. 60-64). 

+ The ten years’ pitifully fruitless labour of the Digest Commissioners of 
1867 cost the country £37,000. Even if a Digest had been compiled, which 
it was not, and had then been made law as it stood, which was not even contem- 


plated, this £37,000 would still in our view have been so much wasted money. 
c2 
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country at this time preferable in every way to wholesale codifi- 
cation. That such is our view will have been gathered from 
incidental remarks in the course of this inquiry. We would now 
say a few words more expressly on the subject before passing on. 
It sounds, no doubt, extremely plausible at the first blush to 
say, “settle your scheme of distribution before you distribute 
the parts; have one prevailing mind and several subordinates to 
work out in detail the method of that prevailing mind ; do not 
allow divided counsels to prevail; do not let one man work in 
ignorance of the plan of his fellow-workers ;’—and then we have 
the usual misleading analogies of an army and a captain, and 
the like, brought in to back up the irrelevant platitudes. Mr. 
Sheldon Amos, the strongest advocate for this view, as Mr. 
Holland is for the theory of an experimental digest, wishes for 
no codification other than that of the whole law, and, as an 
indispensable preliminary thereto, suggests the devising of “a 
scientific system compelling all the heterogeneous elements of 
existing law to enter into compartments juridically mapped out ”” 
(“An English Code,” &c., p. 97); for which, we presume, the 
controlling chief and obedient ministers, or, in other words, the 
(in our opinion) utterly discredited, hopelessly inadequate, and 
ruinously expensive machinery of a Commission would be requisite 
(pp. 3, 4, 8, 9). Except for purposes connected with the con- 
solidation of national unity (purposes other than those proper to 
a code),—the effect of which on the seemingly systematizing 
legislation of certain continental countries no one has more 
clearly explained than Mr. Amos himself,—we cannot understand 
the advantage of, much less the necessity for, this costly 
“juridical map.” Why should we wait for an “all-compre- 
hensive code,” or Pandects, before codifying some perfectly 
severable section of English law lying ready to our hand, com- 
plete in itself, obviously bound to find an individual place of 
its own in any scheme of general classification now in existence 
or hereafter to be adopted, and one, perhaps, the systematiza- 
tion of which may be vehemently called for in the interests 
either of the general public (such a branch, for instance, as the 
Criminal Law), or of some important class (such as Patent Law, 
Companies Law, or the law relating to Negotiable Instru- 
ments)? Other countries have codified separately, and in many 
cases at very long intervals, such large divisions as Criminal 
Law, Civil Law, Commercial Law, the Law of Procedure, and 
the Law of Evidence. To this extent they have not waited for 
an absolutely “all-comprehensive” scheme, but have codified 
these divisions as required, in their order of urgency, beginning 
in nearly every case (except France) with the Penal Code. If 
the principle of “the whole before the parts” is thrown over 
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in respect of these substantial divisions, why not in respect of 
yet smaller divisions and subdivisions, provided the latter be 
really capable of easy detachment the one from the other? 
Even Bentham, strenuous advocate for an “all-comprehensive” 
code though he is, has, after all his advocacy, in the specimens 
with which he has furnished us, followed the continental model, 
in that he has not sketched out even by titles, like Mr. Amos, 
the area of a code of the entire Pannomion, as he calls it ; 
but has either himself drafted, or announced as proper to be 
framed separately if not successively, distinct codes embracing 
distinct, though widely extended, subject-matters.* So, too, the 
Criminal Code Bill of this country has been, and is, very much 
nearer receiving legislative authority than any draft code to 
embrace the totality of our laws has been, or is ever likely to 
be. In short, there is no instance of a really “all-compre- 
hensive” code, either as the actually adopted law of any country, 
or even as an experimental draft in the works of any theorist, 
for Mr. Amos has only worked out a scheme of titles. However, 
we suppose that no one but Mr. Amos, who is perfectly consistent 
throughout in his views on this subject, would contend that such 
large departments as we have mentioned might not, or indeed 
ought not to, be codified separately. Nor do we, on the other 
hand, for a moment suggest that any portions (small or large) 
of English law should: be codified separately except such as are 
clearly severable, and for all practical purposes—no two branches 
of law can be absolutely and ideally so—mutually exclusive ; and 
we further concede, or rather contend, that to the extent to 
which they are mutually exclusive, cross-references, or, better 
still, repetitions in ipsissimis verbis, should be freely introduced. 
For example, though a Civil, a Commercial, and a Criminal Code 
could be separately framed; though we might further have 
separate codes of Constitutional, and even (so far as it may be 





* They are enumerated as follows :—Penal, Civil, Political, Procedure, 
International, Ecclesiastical, Military, and Maritime (Part ix. pp. 199 seg.), 
to which he elsewhere adds a Constitutional Code (Part vii. pp. 269 seq). 
In fact, Bentham’s “ all-comprehensive ” code is “ all-comprehensive ” only in 
the sense that it is intended to leave no uncodified matter existing outside 
itself; it is not “complete” in the sense in which Mr. Amos understands the 
term. In one place Bentham says that ‘‘a code of laws is like a vast 
forest, the more it is divided the better it is known.” ‘This expression, 
however, taken by itself, might possibly apply either to the mode of constructing 
a code, or to the mode of acquiring a knowledge of it when constructed; not 
so the following :—“ A code of laws prepared upon the best plan, and reduced 
to the smallest dimensions, will always be too large to be committed to the 
memory entire; hence the necessity of separating into distinct codes those parts 
which are intended for the use of particular classes, who have need to be more 
—, acquainted with one part of the law than another” (Part ix. p. 

). 
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adopted into the law of the Jand) of International Law; and 
though further a Real Property Code might coexist with and 
apart from a Personal Property Code: yet, on the other hand, 
we would not have those parts of law which proceed from 
various sources, and are distinguishable on no other fundamen- 
twm divisionis, kept asunder, but only those which are severable 
in extent. Let subjects, not elements, be severed.* Let there be 





* It is observable that the principles of code-division which give no trouble 
to the advocates for codification by instalments are exceedingly embarrassin 
to those who would have a “juridical map” settled and determine 
before anything else is done. Thus Mr. Sheldon Amos—as we might 
expect—devotes very considerable space to a consideration of the difficulties 
attendant upon the various possible orders of topics, modes of distributing 
details, &c. &c. [An English Code,” &c., pp. 186 seg.] He anxiously 
debates, for example, whether the different matters should be arranged 
according to a classification of rights or a classification of duties (pp. 39 seg.), 
and which are the most suitable compartinents in the “ juridical map” to be 
assigned to Common Law and Equity respectively (p. 16). Mr. Vaughan 
Hawkins (“Juridical Society’s Papers,” vol. iii. pp. 125, 126) equally 
recognizes the great difficulties placed in the way of whojesale codification by 
the more or less independent co-existence of these two factors and sources of 
law. Mr. Holland (“Form of Law,” p. 23) finds a way of escape by means of 
his own particular theory of the preliminary digest. He recommends that a 
“digest of each be made, and then, on the two being set down side by side, the 
office of every draft code—namely, to expose glaring antinomies—would be 
useful in inviting or rather compelling their ultimate fusion. The same 
difficulty arises in Mr. Amos’s mind with respect to Common Law on the one 
hand and Statute Law on the other (pp. i0 seg.), and is met by Mr. Holland 
with (mutatis mutandis) a suggestion of the same procedure by way of remedy or 
preventive—a procedure also recommended at a much earlier date by Bacon (“De 
Augm.” Bk. viii. Aph. 61, cited above)—to be followed by the fasion of the 
Statute Digest and the Common Law Digest, if and when thought expedient, 
into one code; thereby doing, Mr. Holland says, what the Romans failed to do, 
unless the inadequate consolidation, in the sixty books of the “ Basilica,” of the 
Codes and the Pandects by the Emperor Leo (three centuries after Justinian) 
for the Eastern Empire may be considered such. Again, to the codifier and 
surveyor” of the whole field of law on such an uncompromising scale as 
Mr. Amos, not only do the questions of the proper distribution of Real and 
of Personal Property present obstacles at the threshold (“An English Code,” 
p. 23), but so does the question of the proper place to be given up to a codified 
statement of Commercial Law in the general scheme, and whether, indeed, it 
should be allowed a special rank and position or no; as also a similar question 
in relation to constitutional and public law. Even the place of Criminal Law, 
so generally agreed by all nations in modern times to be worthy of and suited 
for independent codification, has to be anxiously considered with reference to 
the juridical map. And, after all, the laws relating respectively to Crimes, to 
Procedure, and to the Constitution, indeed all the severable provinces (not 
interdependent sources) of law as we have described them, might just as well be 
taken out of Mr. Amos’s general scheme (for all that we can see) and start by 
themselves, irrespective of any a priori analysis of titles, as the professedly 
independent Penal, Procedure, Constitutional, and other codes of Bentham. 
Just as these apportionments of departments of law cause such embarrassment 
to Mr. Amos, and to those who follow him, so with corresponding alacrity 
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no line of demarcation between Common Law and Equity, or 
between Statute Law and Common Law ; but let the whole of 
the Statute, the Common Law, and the Equity doctrines (we 
might even add the rules of Procedure and of Evidence, if any)* 
appertaining to any department be consolidated and codified. 
There is no desire to unwind interwoven threads, but only 
to sever what is severable. Consequently, it must be admitted 
that the difficulties as to Common Law and Equity, for instance, 
which pressed upon Mr. Sheldon Amos also press upon us, and 
are common to either mode of codification. They arise from 
a peculiarity of the English law, from which a0 scheme of 
codification can escape ; though it is fortunate for both wholesale 
codifiers and codifiers in detail that since Mr. Amos wrote his 
treatise a theoretical fusion of law and equity has taken place 
(in virtue of the Judicature Acts), and that on questions of 
substantive law (except as to certain specified matters relegated 
exclusively to the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice) the doctrines of equity are in all courts and at all 
times to prevail over those of the Common Law ; while even in 
matters of procedure there has been considerable assimilation. 
We no longer hear the attacks of lawyers such as Selden 
(“ Table Talk,” p. 49, Sangers’s edition) on the “ roguish thing ;” 
and the well-known jest, that “‘ equity follows the law and never 
finds it,” has now lost something of its old significance. 





are they seized upon by opponents of all codification, such as W. M. Best, who 
are only too glad to identify the cause with such extreme views, and to ask— 
“How will you arrange your Statute Law and your Common Law? Your 
Common Law and your Equity? Where will your Criminal Law and your 
Evidence come in? What will you do with Real Property? Shall you codify 
Constitutional Law, and if so, where will you place it in the entire Code?” 
All these questions are put, and difficulties urged, with the confident air of a 
man who feels that an advocate for uncompromising codification of everything 
will find it no easy task to answer the one or to remove the other. 

* Whether there be separate codes of the general rules of Evidence and 
Procedure, or the rules of both be apportioned to the several codified depart- 
ments to which they relate, or (better still) separate codes be framed and also 
the rules of such codes severally applicable to the various departmental codes 
be repeated therein or incorporated by reference, we regard as a matter of 
comparative indifference. Bacon, when considering the project of uniting the 
laws of England and Scotland in one body, thought it expedient in the first 
instance to see exactly what the law of each country was. For his own con- 
venience apparently, and for the guidance of the King, he arranged, in a 
systematic and all but strictly codified shape, the law of England as to capital 
offences divided into four branches—Treason, Misprision of Treason, Petit 
Treason, Felony. The mode of arrangement and distribution is well worth 
looking into, as an excellent specimen of scientific codification, though on a 
very small scale; but we particularly refer to it here, because, after articles 
on the substantive law of each of the above-mentioned four divisions, he 
—_ the procedure-law severally relating thereto, under the titles of 
“ Punishment,” “Trial,” and “ Proceedings.” 
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Though nineteen years ago a Westminster Reviewer (April, 
1865, p. 455) declared, with a confidence well-grounded at that 
time, that the fusion of the two was impossible, we have now 
seen it accomplished to a large extent by the Judicature 
Acts on the one hand, and the recently issued Rules of the 
Supreme Court, 1883, on the other, both as to substance and as 
to procedure. It would now, therefore, be a much easier task 
to codify the fused legal-equitable mass whether of the whole 
domain or of separable provinces of our law. 

Moreover, since Professor Amos wrote, our argument in favour 
of separate codes has been supported by the logic of facts. We 
have had in this country within the last five years not only the 
Criminal Code Bill, and the Rules of the Supreme Court, 1883, 
which (though the latter title is less suggestive of the form of 
the contents than the former) are in fact strict codes of the 
Criminal Law and the Proceedure Law of the nation; but, as 
already stated, we have also had in the Municipal Corporations 
Act and the Bills of Exchange Act, examples of codification on 
a much smaller scale than the above somewhat palpably inde- 
pendent departments. And, as will have been gathered from 
the foregoing remarks, our view is that codification can be most 
conveniently,—and, in order to meet most successfully the wants 


of the — ought rather to be applied to such lesser sections 


of the law as, say, the Law of Patents, of Defamation, of Copy- 
right, of Easements, of Mortgages, and the like, than to such 
larger departments, as, for instance, Real Property. Most con- 
veniently, because the machinery for its construction is vastly less 
expensive ; because the bulk of the codified matter is less ; and 
because in the less ambitious attempt the Legislature is not com- 
mitted to a map, plan, or scheme on a gigantic scale which may 
afterwards (as has resulted in France, New York, and in hosts 
of other instances) prove utterly vicious and abortive. And with 
the greatest advantage to the public, and in greatest accord with 
their wishes,—because any given class or section of the public 
only desires (if any) the codification of that portion of the law 
which more immediately affects themselves, whereas the whole 
community would never be sufficiently interested in the codifica- 
tion of the whole law in the manner in which the Society of 
Bankers, for instance, demanded the systematization of their 
special branch. A word or two as to these advantages severally. 

On the question of bulk, it must be remembered that in our 
view a proper and really complete code of the totality of English 
law would be of a size of which nobody drawing a mere juridical 
map of titles, certainly no person who has not studied the question, 
can have any conception. This alone, we think, if brought home 
to even an ardent advocate of wholesale systematization, 
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might dispose him to content himself with codifying piece by 
piece, each piece of course constituting a logical whole in itself, 
and containing so much law as may need this treatment from time 
to time, and no more. Thenas to the danger of the larger enter- 
prise committing a nation to a possibly vicious method of classifi- 
cation. It isall very well to say that the code could be abrogated 
and another substituted, if this be discovered to be the case ; 
but nations, we know, are averse to give up a code especially if 
it is represented as “a conquest and a testimony,” and no con- 
tinental code, vicious in logic as the arrangement of all of them 
is admitted to be, has yet been surrendered for a better. Con- 
sequently,—the scheme of the French Code being so deficient in 
definition of terms and classification, in the enunciation of primary 
rules, and in the expositive element generally (Austin, vol. ii. p. 
1070),—-the Frenchman has to eke out his meagre code by “ juris- 
prudence ” commentaries and supplemental codes. We may in 
this country pray to be delivered from such an “ all-compre- 
hensive” scheme—we do not say as that of Mr. Amos, which 
is really sometimes acute and logical, but as that of Vaughan 
Hawkins, who requires that the ideal code be arranged “ not 
according to any refined analysis of legal conceptions, but accord- 
ing to subject-matters for which the best textbooks would offer 
clues” (“Jurid, Soc. Papers,” vol. iii. p. 124). Suppose 
that at the end of the last century a juridical map had been 
framed on Blackstone’s arrangement, incomparably less faulty 
than either of the two schemes last mentioned, would the English 
nation have now much reason to be thankful? Or rather would 
they have so much reason as if, say every five years from that 
date, a code of some branch of law, such as the law of Negotiable 
Instruments, had been constructed? In thecaseof any nation which 
adopts “ Pandects,” the scheme on which those Pandects are in the 
first instance divided becomes in practice indelible, To this extent 
there is a counsel of prudence to be extracted from Savigny’s other- 
wise untenable objection to which we have already referred ; if a 
nation unfit for codification codifies its entire law on a wrong 
principle, there is practically no locus paenitentie ; in the case of 
separate codes of separate subjects, there is; the Legislature might 
repeal the Bills of Exchange Act to-morrow without a pang, but 
it would hardly repeal its entire national code (if such were in 
existence), and each century and decade of its use would add to 
its unwholesome vitality. Moreover, the separate codes having 
been once framed, they could easily at any time afterwards be 
welded together, on becoming sufficiently numerous, into an 
“all-comprehensive ” code, or (more profitably) into larger codes, 
and then again into larger, until a code in Mr. Amos’s sense 
might eventually be the result ; as, for instance, the various Roman 
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Codes ultimately grew into the Codex Vetus, the Prestor’s edicts 
into the Edictum Perpetuum in the time of Hadrian, the Edic- 
tum Perpetuum and the scattered opinions of jurists into the 
Pandects, and finally (in the Eastern Kmpire) the Pandects and 
the Codex Vetus into the “ Basilica,’ which was (though not 
perhaps a good one) a code of the form contemplated. (See 
Gibbon, vii, 44, 45.) So, too, the separate Anglo-Indian Codes 
will undoubtedly be welded ultimately in an entire Corpus Juris. 
Why should this therefore not be the last stage instead of the 
first? The Bills of Exchange Act was none the less accepta- 
ble, and will work none the less advantageously, for not having 
encountered a Commission with a “ scientific system ” compelling 
it to take its assigned place in a compartment “ juridically 
mapped out.” 

And lastly, as to the greater benefit to the community of 
codification in detail, we may refer to the passage in Bentham, 
already cited, where he admits that any “all-comprehensive ” 
code must be divided off into smaller codes, by reason not only 
of the probable bulk of the entire code, but for the convenience 
of certain classes of the people, to each of whom the particular 
branch of the law affecting themselves, and that alone, is 
immediately indispensable. ‘This suggests at ouce our contention. 
If directly you get your big code you must at once portion it out 
into departments to be of any real use, why not begin at the 
other end, codifying the departments as such codification is 
found necessary, and afterwards fuse them into a complete code 
when there is a general demand for it, which we venture to say, 
under such circumstances, and provided the special codes he 
issued at reasonable intervals and so as to meet the successive 
demands, would not be till the Greek Kalends. To any section 
or class of the community who, getting all the law they want for 
their daily needs or business in the form of a code or codes, 
should pine for an all-embracing code because, in the portions 
not codified, some question might one day arise of importance to 
themselves, we can only apply the old saying, “ vymo, odd 
ioaswy bow mAlov iyuiov mavrdg.”” The theory of “ the 
whole before the parts” is in fact, however plausible, essen- 
tially unsatisfactory. If we desire to reclaim successive tracts 
of land, we do not wait for a plan of the whole land that 
may ultimately be reclaimable before we begin to reclaim any 
particular portion, Or, to adopt a better analogy, when we have 
established the laws of a branch of science, such as Heat or 
Electricity, we do not before accepting or announcing them wait 
till philosophers have agreed upon the ultimate Jaws of meta- 
physics, or of the inter-relation of forces, or of the nature 
and potency of atoms, nor till it has been determined beyond 
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uestion whether electricity shall be classified as a fluid or as a 
force or as any other mode of molecular action. ‘The laws of the 
particular phenomena are complete and true in themselves, into 
whatever compartment of a scientific map they may be ulti- 
mately placed. It is not a little remarkable that Mr. Holland 
(though speaking a great deal of Commissions under one head and 
other elaborate organizations which would seem to imply the 
systematic codification of the entire law) when, if we may say 80, 
somewhat off his guard, admits, in relation to Statute Law at 
least. (not being wedded to the theory of “the whole before the 
parts” to the same extent as Mr. Amos), the principle for which 
we contend. ‘Such statutes,’ he writes, in discussing the 
Statute-Digest which he proposes (“Form of Law,” p. 22), “as 
upon any conceivable arrangement of the digest, must inevitably 
be arranged in a book, chapter, or title (as the case may be) by 
themselves, might be put in hand for consolidation forthwith, 
without waiting for the publication of a digest” (7.¢., a complete 
digest). And he instances Divorce statutes and the Acts 
regulating Common-law Procedure as peculiarly admitting of this 
treatment.* Now extend this principle to Common Law and 
Equity, and our contention is admitted. 

We conclude therefore (1) that no preliminary digest is 
necessary, but that a code or nothing on any particular subject 
is wanted; (2) that no Pandects, “all-comprehensive” code, 
standing commission, or “ juridical map ” is required, and would 
be positively pernicious if set on foot ; but that special codes, com- 
plete in themselves, of all the law (from whatever source derived) 
appertaining to whatever particular subjects may be considered 
by particular classes, professions, and other sections of the com- 
munity as demanding codification, should be so codified as and 
when the occasions successively arise ; and (3) that when the 
demand arises and it can conveniently be done, without thereby 
pledging the Legislature to a juristic or other theory or scheme 





* Sir J. Stephen also (pp. v.-vii., xxiii-xxvi. of his “Digest of Criminal 
Law’’) seems to look not unfavourably on codification in detail as the most 
practicable mode for England, at all events, as things stand at present ; though 
it is true that in his recently published “ History of Criminal Law ” he writes 
with reference to the Criminal Code—“I would suggest that if (as was 
proposed in the session of }882) it is passed into law piecemeal, no one part 
should come into force till the whole has been completed ”’ (vol. iii. p. 365). 
But here of course, Criminal Law being itself a department, he is rather 
speaking of parts of a part, than of parts of the whole. Story advocated 
detailed codification of the Common Law of Massachusetts (“ Miscellaneous 


Writings,” p. 713), and so ae. ago as 1864, a Fog Ege (vol, cxvi. 
i 


pp. 519 seg.) expressed his inability to agree with Mr, Wilde (in his address 
above referred to, and then recently delivered) that this form of codification 
was in any way undesirable. 
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of classification which may ultimately prove fallacious, the 
several small codes may, according to strictly logical priuciples, 
be grouped and amalgamated into larger wholes. 

Having got so far in our investigation of the practicability 
of the codification of English law and of the form which it 
most conveniently may, and most probably will assume in the 
future, we have yet to consider (in conclusion) certain matters 
of form and detail usually discussed in connection with the 
subject, on the assumption that a code of some kind is in this 
country both possible and desirable. 

Bentham has attributed five essential functions to a code: 
(1) enactive, (2) expositive, (3) ratiocinative, (4) instructional, 
and (5) exemplificative (Part vi. pp. 412 seq.). The third 
of these alleged characters codifiers of to-day would certainly 
consider not properly to appertain to any code, and there is 
much dispute, as we shall see, as to the fifth and as to the 
policy of instances and examples to illustrate the abstract pro- 
positions or articles of the code. The second and fourth are, 
of course, incidental offices of a code, which may be regarded 
as expositive or as instructional (besides being enactive), 
according to the point of view from and the purpose for which 
it is examined. The Roman Digest, which was enactive, was 
equally expositive and instructional as—indeed, to those who 
sought instruction from it, more so than—the Institutes which 
were not professedly enactive, but only educational. Similarly, 
of course, the recent Bills of Exchange Act can be regarded in 
either of these two lights, quite as much as the famous “ Byles 
on Bills” and the other textbooks and institutional treatises 
which it has superseded. 

Bentham, however, would have these specific characters of 
the code to be severally impressed on distinct parts of it: that 
is to say, he would have an enactive part, an expositive or 
interpretative part, a ratiocinative part, an instructional or hor- 
tatory part, and an exemplificative part, either of the entire 
code or (in miniature) of each department or article thereof. Let us 
now see from our own point of view how far these several characters 
{other than the primary enactive function) can (if at all) be rele- 
gated to separate quarters of their own. And first, it is certain that 
so far as the expositive function of a code may be discharged by 
apt definitions, such definitions should be relegated to a separate 
portion either of a comprehensive or of a limited code ; just 
as, in the case of a statute, the interpretative clause stands by 
itself, and, when well-drawn, is by no means the least important 
element in it. Mr. Amos (“An English Code,” pp. 65 seq.) 
5 0 to require not only an abundance of scientifically framed 
definitions, but also, in his comprehensive code,—to which alone 
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they would be strictly referable—rules (collected together in a 
department of their own) to guide the courts in the interpre- 
tation of the substantive provisions of the code—such rules 
being of course based on the existing common-law doctrines as 
to the construction of parliamentary enactments contained in 
the numerous decisions brought together iu the works of such 
writers as Dwarris and Maxwell. But in any code, general 
or particular, definitions, fixing at the outset in precise words 
the meaning to be attached throughout to each technical term 
and juristic idea to be employed, and occupying by themselves 
a place in the forefront of the entire instrument, are an absolute 
necessity ; as may be seen by comparing the salutary working of 
the definitions of the Anglo-Indian Codes and the carefully 
worded interpretation clauses of recent statutes in this country, 
on the one hand, with the hopeless confusion on the other 
sommerens by the absence of such a department in the French 
odes. 

But with regard to the ratiocinative or justificatory element, 
the case is quite different. We may affirm with some confidence 
that Bentham stands’ almost alone in his demand for separate 
slices of explanatory matter to be sandwiched in with each 
article of the code, with the view of expounding in patriarchal 
fashion to the intelligent public how the codifier came to express 
the particular article in the particular form adopted, and gene- 
rally so as to justify and even apologize for what would thus 
appear to be considered by its very framer as a primé fucie 
nuisance.* Directly comment and justification are introduced, 
we are let in for all the evils of a commentary, which it is the 
first office of a code to get rid of ; and the slowly acquired and 
tenaciously maintained habits of English textbook writers and 
textbook readers would, on such encouragement, manifest them- 
selves once more in the development ot the easier and more 
congenial methods of exposition appropriate to a digest, in 
Mr. Holland’s sense—that is, as we have preferred to call it, a 
half-codified or half-digested institutional treatise. If the code 





* Though it is true that the writer of the article above referred to in the 
Westminster Review for April 1862, seems (p. 64) to contemplate a very 
liberal use of comment and historical disquisition in the body of such a form of 
a code as he thinks desirable. Such comment, we admit, might be particularly 
useful, where there is a necessity, in order to the proper understanding of the 
law, for an historical appreciation of such processes, for instance, as those 
accompanying the transfer of land. Another writer in this Review for April 
1865, advocates the use of ‘‘comments or reasons” as a distinctive element 
in any good code (at pp. 461 and 477); and Mr. Vaughan Hawkins 
(“ Juridical Society’s Papers,” vol. iii, pp. 111-113) calls the framework of a 
code, Rules + Examples + Reasons, What place and form in the code 
the Reasons are to take, he does not say. 
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is orderly and logical, it will justify itself. Only a bad code 
would require a running argumentative defence, such as Bentham 
(“Codification Papers,” Part iv. pp. 539, 543 seq.) considers 
not merely desirable, but absolutely indispensable ; and of 
which, moreover, he furnishes some elaborate examples, hardly 
more convincing than his formal advocacy. 

The same may be said of the proposed instructional or horta- 
tory element, in recommending which, as a distinct province 
(not merely function) of a code, Bentham is again in a minority 
of one. His picture (Part ix. p. 209) of the “ father of a family, 
without assistance, taking the code in his hand, and teaching it 
to his children, and thus giving to the precepts of private 
morality the force and dignity of public morals,” is no doubt 
very idyllic. It recalls memories of the ideal Norwegian pocket- 
code ;” of the carmen necessariwn spoken of by Meijer— 
a term applicable in reality to the Twelve Tables of primitive 
Roman jurisprudence, when those homely statutes, the object of 
Cicero’s so doting admiration, were as yet all the law the young 
republic was blessed or cursed withal ; or again, of the homilies 
suggested by Plato as proper to accompany, and likely to enlist 
the affection of his ideal citizens for, the laws which he proposed 
to provide for them.* But however suitable such homiletic 
discourses may be for cities and small States, such as the wéd\uc 
of Pericles, Plato, and Aristotle, or for young republics whose 
law is hardly as yet divorced from their religion, or in primitive 
codes such as the Twelve Tables ; for the large commercial States 
of the present day, and in nineteenth-century codes, hortatory 
matter, as part of the code, is obviously quite out of the question, 
and a mere Benthamic vision. 

As to the last (the exemplificative) function of the code, there 
is real and considerable difference of opinion. On the policy 
of appending to each rule or principle examples and hypothe- 
tical cases (whether based or not on the circumstances of previous 
decisions), by way of fixing or illustrating the rule, there may 
very well be, and are, two opposite views. On the one hand, it 





* See “‘Ihe Laws,” and Grote’s “ Plato,” vol. iii. pp. 351-353. The 
function of these preambles, prologues, or préems, as Plato calls them, to be 
prefixed to his ideal scheme of laws was twofold: (1) they were to appeal to 
the reason, and set forth persuasively the advantages of the law (Bentham’s 
ratiocinative element, just referred to), but (2) also, and even more emphatically, 
they were to appeal to the emotions, and assume a rhetorical guise. To this 
latter office of the introductory homily, Plato attached the greatest importance. 
Cicero (c De Legibus,” ii. 6), in speaking of these Platonic preambles, mentions 
those of Charondas and Zaleucus as being historical instances of what would 
otherwise seem a mere philosopher’s dream. But in this he was deceived. 
The preambles to the laws of Charondas and Zaleucus were not genuine, but 
invented after the Platonic model by a later hand. 
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may be urged in its favour that, in order to be understood and 
appreciated, the hard abstractness of a law requires to be brought 
into some relation with the actual affairs of life ; that a proposi- 
tion must be illustrated, if it is “to speak a familiar language ;” 
that a hundred men can grasp a specific hypothetical case for one 
who can see the bearings and consequences of an axiomatic rule ; 
and that such examples and instances will supply the rule with 
just that flexibility and adaptability to novel circumstances, of 
which the abolition of the authority of judicial decisions will, 
as is alleged by the opponents of English codification, tend to 
deprive our laws. Mr. Pollock, for instance (“ Digest of Part- 
nership,” Introd. p. viii.), speaks of this device as “‘ combining the 
virtues of general enactments with those of specific decisions,” and 
freely employs it in his own Digest ; while Mr. Vaughan Hawkins, 
as we have seen, regards it as one of the differentia of a code.* 
On the other side, it is contended that examples will have an 
exactly opposite effect, and will tend to limit and confine, 
rather than to expand and explain, the law enunciated in th 


t 
a 


~* 


corresponding proposition. The danger is that the illustrations/_ 
will be considered not so much im the light of those “ merge © 3 
extracts fished up from the well of examples, of which Bacop 2 Ss 
speaks,” as in the light of metes and bounds. “ Illustrationg’ ,O & f 
says Mr. Sheldon Amos (“ An English Code,” &c., p. 65), “ uke Y 


sparsely used and wisely chosen, are always in danger of becofieas 
ing mere cases. In this aspect, instead of merely indicating the 
reach of the law, and guarding it against certain special devia- 
tions, they are taken as alone expressing the exact scope of the 
law, and as limiting it in every direction.” And this danger, 
as Mr. Pollock very sensibly points out, is more serious in a 
community such as ours—accustomed to case-law, and inherit- 
ing all the traditions which that mode of declaring and unfold- 
ing legal principles involves, than in countries, such as France 
or even India, where no such practice or custom has existed, or 
has existed to the same extent.t 

In discussing the policy of.examples, we are in this advan- 





* So also the writer of the article in the Westminster Review for April, 
1865, to which we have already alluded, contends that a code should not be 
a “dry and colourless collection of formule,” but ‘a clear statement’ of 
principles expounded and explained by comment and example” (p. 447), 

in (p. 461), “a good code should in our view comprise three elements— 
rules, i//ustrative cases, and comments or reasons.” And the illustrative 
cases, it is further suggested, should not only be founded on reported 
decisions, but should, where need arises, include imaginary circumstances 
(as in the Roman Digest), with a view to anticipate, and secure as much 
ay, as the nature of the case admits of. 

t Cf. Montagu’s “Bacon,” vol. xiii. p. 141, and Zhe Jurist (New 
Series), vol. ix. p. 341. 
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tageous position, that they are to be seen in actual working at 
the present time. Even, however, in the case of the Anglo- 
Indian Codes, to which of course we refer (and in which, as 
above pointed out, the historical ‘and other conditions of codifi- 
cation were peculiarly favourable), it was thought necessary, at 
first at any rate, to guard against any idea that such illustra- 
tive cases operated to define or restrain the language of the 
principles which they were introduced to exemplify. The framers 
of the Indian Penal Code, for instance, in a letter addressed to 
the Governor-General in Council (October 14, 1837), when 
dealing with this matter, explain that “the illustrations make 
nothing law which would not be law without them. They 
only exhibit the law in full action, and show what its effect 
will be in the events of common life.’ Afterwards, however, 
when the danger thus guarded against was discovered to be, or 
in the course of events actually became, insignificant, a bolder 
reliance was placed on these illustrations, and in the case of the 
Contract Code of 1866, the Commissioners declare that they are 
“ not merely examples of the law in operation, but the law itself, 
showing by examples what it is.” Sir James Stephen, who 
has given a great deal of attention to this question, states 
(“ Digest of Evidence,” p. iv.) that— 


This Bill [that is, the Law of Evidence Code Bill, the founda- 
tion, as above stated, of the textbook] contained a certain number 
of illustrations, and Lord Coleridge’s personal opinion was in their 
favour, though he had doubts as to the possibility of making them 
acceptable to Parliament. In the book I have much increased the 
number of the illustrations, and I have, in nearly every instance, 
taken cases actually decided by the courts for this purpose. Ina 
few instances, I have invented illustrations to suit my own purposes, 
but I have done so only in cases in which the practice of the courts 
is too well ascertained to be questioned. I think that illustrations 
might be used with advantage in Acts of Parliament, though I am 
aware that others take a different view; but, be this as it may, their 
use in a treatise cannot be disputed, as they not only bring into 
clearer light the meaning of abstract generalities, but are, in many 
cases, themselves the authorities from which rules and principles must 
be deduced.” 


In accordance with the views here expressed, several of the 
more recent textbooks have been written in the form of numbered 
propositions, followed by examples based on decided cases 
(imaginary cases have generally been thought dangerous). As 
instances we may refer to such books as Mr. Pollock’s “ Digest 
of Partnership” (an admirable specimen of this method). 
Treatises—and those by no means the least deserving of consider- 
ation—have even been written in this form on subjects apparently 
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so fluid and so little lending themselves to codifying treatment, 
as International Law (e.g., Mr. Dudley Field’s excellent 
work). 

By examining the illustrations in Sir J. Stephen’s “ Digest of 
Evidence,” the reader may judge for himself what amount of 
real danger there is of examples coming gradually to be regarded 
in the light of limitations on, or extensions of, the scope of the 
principles of law to which they relate. Bentham says very 
wisely, in speaking of these examples (“ View of a Complete 
Code of Laws,” ch. xxxiv.), that “it should be directed ”’ (i.e., 
as a specific provision to be inserted in the body of the code) 
“that the text of the law should be the standard of the law. In 
judging whether a given case falls within the law, the text ought 
to be kept principally in view, the examples which may be given 
being designed only to explain, not to restrain, the purport of 
the law.” This, however, describes what ought to be; but in 
estimating the probable working and feasibility of an English Code, 
we must consider what (taking into consideration the habits 
and traditions of the English juristical mind) is likely to be ; and 
wecannot help thinking that, notwithstanding the insertion of any 
such express provision in the code as Bentham suggests, the 
tendency would be to (unconsciously perhaps) treat the illustra- 
tions as restraining the effect of the propositions. However 
clearly the code itself might on the face of it declare that the 
examples (though valid deductions from rules to which they are 
attached, and, as such, parts of the code as binding as any of the 
articles of the code) do not purport to comprise a thousandth 
part of all the deductions that might be similarly drawn; and 
that in every case that may arise it is the rule which must in 
the last resort be applied to the individual circumstances :—yet 
counsel arguing, and judges deciding, will not be restricted by 
any express enactment from looking at the words of an article in 
their own way, and from their own point of view ; and this point 
of view and attitude of mind, would, we cannot but think, be 
largely formed Or influenced by the co-existence of definite exam- 
ples with flexible rules; it would be the old story of the iron vessels 
breaking the earthenware; the definite examples would be 
too much for the flexible rules. At any rate, if examples we 
are to have, we think it would almost be better to boldly recog- 
nize them as of binding effect, and to set them down after a 
method by the use of which the conferring absolute validity 
upon them would do the least possible harm: that is to say, to 
each proposition might be attached, first, an example of the pro- 
position, intended to have no limiting force, and then such 
illustrations as would mark the extreme pegs or termini, so 
to speak, enclosing the area covered by the rule—founded on 

[Vol. CXXII. No. CCXLIIL]—New Sertgs, Vol. LXVI. No.I. OD 
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the cases in which the courts have stretched the rule to its 
utmost bounds. The student of the code would then know 
exactly how the law stands ; any case equivalent to, or less strong 
than these extreme or “ glaring ” instances (as Bacon would call 
them) would be well within the rule: anything beyond this 
would not. 

As to the style and what we may call the literary element in 
the code, most advocates of codification agree in the abstract on 
the two essentials—viz., brevity and perspicuity of expression. 
‘From Bacon to Bentham redundancy and prolixity on the one 
hand, and obscurity in the use of needlessly technical terms on 
the other, have been pointed out as the two rocks to be avoided 
in a code intended to be popular, but at the same time scientific 
and exact. But as to what amount of brevity is consistent with 
lucidity, and again as to the precise point at which a use of plain 
and popular language and a negiect of terms of art will involve 
unphilosophical and therefore ultimately unintelligible exposi- 
tion, the doctors differ. Bentham, for instance (Part ix. pp. 207- 
210, ch. xxxiii., “ View of a Complete Code of Law”), impressed 
with the Horatian “ quicquid precipies, esto brevis,’ demands a 
perhaps excessive pruning of words. A code fashioned on his 
principles, judging from the specimens which he has left us, would 
probably exhibit the obscurity which may arise from brevity 
quite as much as from prolixity. Bentham appears to have 
somewhat forgotten that other Horatian sentence, “brevis esse 
laboro, obscurus fio.” Bacon here, as in so many other instances, 
has supplied the proper qualifications and really said the last 
word on the subject. Though he warns against verbosity and 
loquacity (“ De Augm. Scient.,” Bk. viii. Aph. 65 and 66), he 
is careful immediately to explain in an admirable Aphorism (67) 
that he is equally anxious that an excessive straining to attain 
an impossible degree of terseness should be avoided. ‘ Not 
that,” he writes, “I therefore approve of a too concise and affected 
brevity . . . . especially in these times ;” and he concludes, “ we 
must therefore consider a mean and look out for a well-defined 
generality of words; which though it does not attempt to express 
all the cases comprehended, yet excludes with sufficient clearness 
the cases not comprehended.” On one point, however, we may 
quite sympathize with Bentham, and that is, that no controversial 
or argumentative matter should for an instant be permitted to 
find a place in the code, still less when, as in Cocceii’s Code 
Frederic (severely and justly criticized by Bentham on this 
account), the matter so introduced is made a vehicle for the dis- 
play of personal feeling or prejudice.* “ Leges non decet esse 





* In the Code Frederic, as Bentham points out (Part ix. p. 206), such irre- 
levant phrases are introduced as “it has been pretended without foundation, 
but we will and decree that. .. . &c.” 
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disputantes” is a maxim which Bentham cites with approval, and 
Bacon in the Aphorism (No. 68) succeeding that last cited, pro- 
tests equally against the particular form of controversial garrulity 
prevalent in the drafting of the statutes of his day, and desires, 
for instance, the preambles of Acts of Parliament to be abolished 
altogether or cut down, and all prefatory matter to be as far as 
possible avoided. But how Bentham, objecting (justly as we 
think) to this form of loquacity, can consistently advocate a 
running ratiocinative justification of the articles of the code, is 
not easy to understand ; for the reasoning element, if not neces- 
sarily involving concurrent polemical matter, is in all events the 
progenitor of controversy in one shape or another. A code, like 
the judge in the anecdote, which gives its reasons, though what it 
prescribes is plain enough, invites disputes and weakens its own 
authority. 

As to plainness again, Bentham wishes the code “to speak a 
language familiar to everybody.” This, we emphatically think, 
so far as it means that popular terms should be used, is glaringly 
impracticable. A good code will, on the contrary, use a great many 
terms of art, judiciously and scientifically chosen of course. We 
distinctly deny the value of Bentham’s precept (Part ix. p. 209 ; 
cf. pp. 188 seq., “on Nomenclature”) “ not to put into a code of 
laws any other legal terms than such as are familiar to the people ” 
—a precept which, by the way, is grossly violated by Bentham 
himself in the unfinished specimens of codes which he has left us, 
and which abound in monstrously inelegant, and often not par- 
ticularly expressive, sesquipedalia verba. Provided that 
scrupulous care be taken that throughout the codes the same 
sense be always attached to the same term, we think that 
scientific though unfamiliar terminology is not only advisable 
but essential. Where scientific terms are used loosely and 
applied in various senses of course they are useless; but it is the 
great value of such terms that, not being expressions “of the 
market-place,” representing promiscuously all sorts of ideas in 
different connections, but being newly invented, and generally 
from dead languages, they are capable of having a definite mean- 
ing attached to them once for all, and of rigidly preserving that 
meaning. Not so, where popular terms are used; the New 
York Code, which has attempted to make a large use of them, 
has failed (as Mr. Amos has pointed out), even in the case of 
such an important root-term as “ property,” to fix and preserve 
asingle definite meaning ; but at least three or four more or less 
popular senses are ascribed to the word in different parts of the 
code, whereby inextricable confusion results. It cannot be 
denied, of course, that (at all events in criminal law, where the 
ideas dealt with are capable of simpler nomenclature) it is 
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possible to have a code both scientific and self-consistent on 
the one hand, and using in the main popular language on the 
other (provided the above fixity of meaning be secured) ; as in- 
deed the admirable Code of Criminal Law prepared for the State 
of Louisiana by Mr. Livingston (so warmly and justly praised by 
Sir H. Maine) sufficiently shows. It will be found, however, 
that as a general rule a certain measure of scientific termino- 
logy tends to brevity as well as intelligibility, while any attempt 
to treat scientific problems without using scientific weapons must 
ultimately involve both diffuseness and obscurity ; witness the 
success in these respects of the Anglo-Indian Codes and the text- 
book digests of Sir J. Stephen and his school, when contrasted 
with the corresponding failure of the New York Code.* 

So much then for what Bentham calls Nomography, dealing 
with the form and framework of law, as distinct from the Pan- 
nomion (“a vile phrase ”) dealing with the matter of law. Nowa 
word on the methods by which in this country the new form should 
be impressed on the old matter, and on the most suitable devices 
for first the preparation, and then the preservation, of such a 
form ; or, to adopt an engineering expression, on the machinery 
for “construction and maintenance” of codes and codified 
matter. 

And here if the principle, which we have advocated, of 
successive codification of limited areas be adopted, there 1s 
little to be said on this point. All the machinery required for the 
execution of such pieces of work is (1) a profession, trade, or other 
class of persons sufficiently interested to demand a systematic and 
intelligible reproduction, for their use and information, of the 
branch of law appertaining to their profession, trade, art, or 
other common class-interest: (2) a competent draftsman’ or 
codifier to draft the bill, and to receive the instructions of such 
class or society : (3) a member of Parliament to introduce such 
a Bill: (4) other members of Parliament to support it. If, 
on the other hand, a comprehensive codification of the whole 
of the law is contemplated, then we require not only all the 
above elements, but several in addition; in fact, when the principle 
of any such general scheme is adopted by Parliament, the difficul- 
ties, the expense, and the delays—as the past history of attempted 
codification amply proves—are only just beginning. It is then 
that that very costly engine, the Commission, comes upon thescene, 
and having once been exorcised, like the devil, is not easily 





* On this subject of the drafting and composition of enactments, whether 
of particular statutes or of a code-—for the same principles apply to each— 
see Bentham (Part ix. pp. 233-283), ‘‘ Essay on Nomography, or the Art of 
Inditing Laws,” and a more recent work by Mr. Coode (a member of one of 
the Commissions above referred to) on ‘‘ Legislative Expression.” 
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dismissed. Then also it is that those very deep dives down 
into the public purse become necessary, accompanied by secular 
epochs of parturition resulting too often in the birth of the “ ridi- 
culous mouse” of the adage. It is this vast sacrifice of public 
time and money which Sir Matthew Hale, even as long ago 
as the seventeenth century, thought that only the “command 
of a prince” could set on foot or justify, and which would be 
rendered entirely unnecessary by the method of codifying spe- 
cific portions of English law, providing in each instance by means 
of private enterprise, such as Sir J. Stephen recommends, 
just what it is wanted at any given time by some section of 
the community, and no more. Even Mr. Sheldon Amos’s esti- 
mate of the probable expense of a complete code, which (judging 
from the recent history of Committees and Commissions, and 
also perhaps on his own principle of calculation) seems decidedly 
too low, is £250,000. The method of organization which he 
proposes (“ An English Code,” pp. 79-86) is after this fashion : 
first, the inevitable ruling body to devise the general scheme, 
and direct the subordinates who are to codify the branches in 
conformity to such scheme; three Chief Commissioners to con- 
stitute the ruling body, and twelve “lesser lights” or Assistant- 
Commissioners to codify the six proposed main divisions of the 
entire body of the law. The Commission is to sit for five years 
“at first,” as Mr Amos (himself once a member of such a Com- 
mission) ominously suggests. The three Chief Commissioners 
are to have £5,000 a year each; this becomes £75,009 for five 
years ; add a further honorarium of £10,000 to each, in accord- 
ance with Mr. Amos’s suggestion, and we have another £30,000. 
The twelve Assistant-Commissioners are to have £1,000 a year 
each ; this for five years becomes £60,000. We have already 
got as far as £165,000, apart altogether from the cost of 
“ secretaries, clerks, copyists, and officers,” which Mr. Amos re- 
quires to be supplied in lordly abundance. We may take it 
that these gentlemen would eat up more than the remaining 
£85,000 for the five years (that is, at the rate of £17,000 a 
year). But then does any one suppose for one moment 
that in five years any Commission of fifteen members in 
all would have effectually codified a twentieth part of the 
entire body of English law, even if mueh brisker in their 
work than Commissions have usually found it convenient to be ? 
On Mr. Amos’s own showing the organization demanded for 
codification in bulk would indeed be, in point of time and 
expense at any rate, to use Bacon’s phrase, a heroicwm opus. 
Bentham’s notion of the machinery capable of constructing an 
“‘all-comprehensive ” code is much simpler, and far less calcu- 
lated to lead to expense ; but then, like so many of Bentham’s 
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simple schemes, it is, though abounding in useful suggestions, as 
a whole utterly impracticable and opposed to the a facts 
of human nature and experience. The requisites of such an 
organization are laid down by him as follows (Part iv. p. 545- 
564, “Codification Papers”) : (1) it must be convpiled by not 
more than one hand: the one hand would take a century to 
do his work properly, and if he were to announce his “ all-com- 
prehensive ” code within any much shorter period he would be 
a self-proclaimed quack : it is true that Livingston did an excellent 
code of the Criminal Law of Louisiana in a very short time ; 
but Criminal Law is not a hundredth part in complexity 
and area of the entire English law, or even of the entire law of 
any civilized state : (2) it must be known that there has been 
only one hand employed upon the code, and (3) whose that hand 
is: (4) the hand of a foreigner is preferable. Assuming (1), 
which we are far from doing, we should admit the necessity of (2) 
and (3), but not of (4). We by no means agree with Bentham 
that the foreigner’s supposed freedom from prejudice would 
constitute an advantage more than counterbalancing the dis- 
advantage to ensue from his ignorance of the traditions, customs, 
history, and jurisprudence of the country. Bentham has the 
greatest horror of Commissions, and so have we, but we do not 
think that the importation of his individual foreigner mends 
matters much, or would have any result beyond one certainly 
not contemplated by this jurist—namely, that of making it 
apparent that wholesale codification of English law on any 
system, and with any organization, is an absurdity as well as an 
impossibility—not only demonstrably unworkable, but manifestly 
quixotic and visionary. The Benthamic organization is certainly 
cheaper, but as much more unrealizable as it is more cheap, 
than that proposed by Mr. Amos ; more especially as we gather 
that glory is to be the chief if not the only remuneration of the 
successful competitor amongst those who, under Bentham’s 
dispensation, would be invited to send in from all sides their 
draft codes.* 





* Competitive drafts from various hands are to be asked for, and when sent 
in, are to be carefully considered. No aids or suggestions—philosophical or 
practical—are to be overlooked. Mr. Amos also suggests that essays, without 
reward, should be invited on the best general scheme of the code. So Meijer 
(“ De la Codification,” &c., pp. 234 seg.) would have every one consulted who 
could contribute anything ; and Mr. Holland, as we have seen, would not object 
to see logicians and philosophers, as well as professed jurists, on any Code- 
commission. Compare Savigny’s conception (“On the Vocation,” &c., Hay- 
ward’s transl. pp. 179 seg.) of the proper method and machinery for the 
framing of such a code as he desired, or rather as he would have desired if he 
had considered the times suitable for it, and of the right constitution of the 
Commission which in his view would be ucedful for such a purpose. 
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Assuming, then, that a code has been constructed, how is it to 
be maintained and, as occasion requires, modified? Where 
limited departments only are codified in the form of separate 
codifying statutes, the problem presents no difficulty, A 
codifying Act of this kind, when a sufficient number of decisions 
have accumulated round it,—producing, possibly, through the 
application of acknowledged principles of construction, some 
effects not anticipated, whether improvements or not,—can, like 
any other Act, be amended (or better, perhaps, repealed 
altogether) by further Acts, each of which will successively (1) 
enact in precise terms the law as exemplified and developed by 
the decisions on the language of the original Act, and (2) expressly 
amend or add fresh matter, where the drift and tendency of such 
decisions is not deemed to be in accordance with the public 
interest. If, on the other hand, we are to have an “all-com- 
prehensive ” code, we shall require (even after we have done with 
our Commission and Sub-commissions for its execution) a Stand- 
ing Committee to preside over its periodical revision and republica- 
tion—a Committee answering in some respects to the Athenian 
Thesmothetz, or to the Supreme Court of the United States ; 
with this vast distinction, however, that whereas the Thesmothetz 
were merely “directed annually to examine the existing laws, 
noting any contradictions or double laws on the same matter ”* 
(Bacon’s antinomies and homoionomies), and the function of the 
Supreme Court does not go beyond comparing every proposed 
statute submitted to them with the written Constitution (not 
longer than an average English Act of Parliament), and, after 
examination, declaring whether such statute is conformable 
thereto ; the Code Revision Committee would be required at 
regular intervals—(Mr. Amos+ and Mr. Holland{ suggest every 
ten, and Bentham, as we have seen, every hundred years)—to 
gather in the ample harvest of judicial decisions, incorporate 
them with the code in their respective places, and then reissue 
the code as amended in the form of a new edition to be 
authoritative from the date of republication. Here is more 
machinery of a very expensive kind, and, moreover, permanent 
machinery. Nor can the advovates of wholesale codification 
escape from this consequence. They are bound to provide for 
it in their schemes ;§ otherwise they would at once expose them- 





* Grote’s “ History of Greece ” (12 vol. edition), vol. v. p. 228 (ch. xlvi). 

+ ‘An English Code,” &e., p. 75. t “Form of Law,” p. 24. 

i Thus Austin (vol. ii. p. 1063) suggests a Standing Commission to revise, 
and Mr. Holland (“ Form of Law,” p. 24) a permanent Law Council or De- 
partment of Justice, the duties of which would be “to keep a watch upon, 
sift, and classify the results of reported cases; and also to see that all Bills 
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selves to the full force of the argument on which we have 
already dwelt, that a code under such circumstances would arro- 
gate to itself a finality which it cannot really possess, and, like 
the French Code, which has not been subjected to any periodical 
revision, would be illusively held forth as representing the 
existing law, though that law would in fact be the code plus a 
superfetation of commentary and the entirely unmeasurable but 
very real element of judicial discretion or “jurisprudence.”* 
The heroicwm opus, we see, must, under such conditions, 
be continuous, and could by no means end with the work of 
construction. 

Our retrospect and prospect are now concluded; and the 
lessons to be derived from them are in our view not doubtful. 
We found on tracing the history of the form of our law that 
from the earliest times, semetimes owing to, but partly in spite 
of and in direct opposition to a study of the methods of the 
Roman jurists, codification of some kind (by whatever name 
called) has been going on; that the processes of assimilation, 
digestion, aud co-ordination have been regularly working pars 
passu with those of accretion and accumulation ; that reforms 
in the matter of the law have not led English jurists at any 
time wholly to disregard the interests of systematic re-expression : 
but that it is undeniable (this notwithstanding) that,—whereas 
in the ages preceding this either the amendment of the matter 
of the laws, or the readjustment of the machinery for its adminis- 
tration,t or both, have been problems somewhat overshadowing 
the question of technical systematization,—in this nineteenth 
century, on the other hand, the last of these questions has indubi- 
tably and distinctly come to the front, as one dealing with a great 
contemporary demand proceeding not only from theorists, but also 





affecting those portions of the law which were treated of in the code should 
be drawn with special reference to the particular book, chapter, and title 
designed to be affected.” Mr. Sheldon Amos suggests both a permanent and 
a temporary Code-Commission, also a Judicial Committee of the Judges, also 
a Legislative Commission analogous to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, or the vopodiAaxes suggested by Plato (who would, like the actual 
order of Nomothete in Athens, have to take care that the spirit of the law 
and the 740s of the State were preserved), to advise the Houses of Parliament 
on the probable effect of any contemplated Bill on previous legislation 
(‘An English Code,” pp. 7 5-78). Mr. Pollock (“‘ Digest of Partnership,” 
Introd. pp. xiii., xiv.) thinks that a Standing Commission would be necessary, 
with power to suggest changes, resolve doubts, and reconcile antinomies. 

* See “Austin,” vol. ii. p. 697, where it is pointed out that neither in 
France nor in Prussia is there any provision for the revision and reproduction 
of the Code. In the latter country, there is or was (in Austin’s time) a 
growth of “Novels ” and “ Acts of authentic interpretation” existing outside 
the Code and not worked into it in any way. 

+ As in the reigns of Henry II. and Edward I. 
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from practical] jurists and men of affairs. We then took occasion 
to consider the objections first to codification in the abstract, and 
then to codification in this country at the present time. We 
found that the general objections were either rational or empirical ; 
that the former were untenable, and the latter only applicable 
to conditions and circumstances which do not exist in this 
country at this time, though it was also discovered that from 
these objections useful warnings, suggestions, and correctives 
were to be elicited. The particular objections to codification 
here and now we found to be valid (if at all) only so far as 
they are directed against an “all-comprehensive” code of the 
entirety of English law ; and, in answering this type of objection, 
we further saw reason to believe that a preliminary Digest of the 
whole or any part of the law is inadvisable, and that either a 
code or nothing is essential. Having next arrived at the general 
conclusion that we cannot afford to wait for a scheme of whole- 
sale codification before attempting to reduce any severable 
portion of the entire field of law to order ; that, if we could, 
it would not be for the public advantage to do so; and that 
the successive systematization of lithited departments of English 
law by private enterprise, to meet successive demands, is the 
methed both most conducive to the common interests, and 
most likely to attract the favourable attention of the Legislature, 
—we considered, in the last place, the form which such codi- 
fication should assume, and were led to anticipate that codes 
after the model of the Anglo-Indian Codes, with all their 
logical exactness and aptitude of expression, but with much 
more fulness and detail, are desirable. We have seen, moreover, 
in the course of this investigation, that the present moment is, 
for a variety of reasons, a peculiarly favourable one for the intro- 
duction of the kind of codification which we have been advocating ; 
and, we may add, peculiarly unfavourable for the instauration 
of such a “heroic undertaking” as most recent writers on the 
question have too hastily assumed to be the only possible work 
for a modern systematizer of law. ‘The dictator of more than 
three centuries ago styled our English jurisprudence “a tortuous 
and ungodly jumble;” and, in less puritanical and rugged phrase- 
ology, the poet. of to-day can still speak of it as— 


the lawless science our law: 
That codeless myriad of precedent, 
That wilderness of single instances. 


If we are to transform the face of this vast tract of undivided 
and undistributed Jaw, we must subject it to cultivation piece 
by piece and acre by acre. So shall we gradually systematize 
at least important sections of the “wilderness,” and finally, 
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perhaps, may succeed in reclaiming the whole. In the mean- 
time effective limited codes will be more useful, and do more 
credit to jurists and to Parliament, than abortive schemes for the 
reconstruction of the entirety. To attempt the larger enterprise 
is to take arms against a sea of difficulties, which must inevi- 
tably overwhelm the well-meaning but misguided adventurers, 
and which, even if overcome, would be but the occasion of a 
Cadmeian success more disastrous and costly than any failure. 
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1. Geschichte der Christlichen Kirche. Von Dr..FERDINAND 
CHRISTIAN Baur. Tubingen. 1863. 


2. Apostelgeschichte nach ihrem Inhalt wnd Ursprung 
kritisch untersucht. Von Dr. EDWARD ZELLER. Stutt- 
gart. 1854. 


* ae an imaginary resemblance between the purchase of 


a benefice and Simon Magus’s attempt to purchase the 
gift of the Holy Ghost (Acts viii. 19), the obtaining of eccle- 
siastical preferments by pecuniary considerations has been termed 
Simony.” 

The portentous heresiarch who has thus, as Archdeacon Paley 
here tells us, given his name to an ecclesiastical and impossible 
crime, is one of the most protean of personages celebrated in 
prose or verse. We will endeavour with the help of previous 
biographical inquirers to detect and apprehend “the god,” 
since such he pm to be; and in spite of all misleading 
disguises, exhibit him in his true colours. 


“There was {says Justin Martyr] a Samaritan from the village 
named Gitton, who under Claudius Cesar performed magical wonders 
in the imperial city, Rome, through the art and agency of evil spirits. 
Ile was regarded as a god, and had a statue erected for him, This 
statue stood by the river Tiber between the two bridges, having upon 
it this Latin inscription; ‘Simont Deo Sancro,’ And almost all the 
Samaritans, and some alao in other nations, confess him to be the first 
of gods, and even worship him; and they say that a certain Helena, 
who travelled with him at that time, and formerly had been a courtesan 
: Tyre, in Phanicia, was the first intelligence that proceeded from 
im,”* 


Similarly, Hippolytus reports that Simon had disciples who 


. “Justini Opera,” &c. Apologia I, p. 69. Juxta Parisinam, Colonia, 
1786. Chevalier’s translation slightly altered. 
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practised magic. They had an image of Simon, he continues, in the 
form of Zeus and one of Helen in the shape of Athene, and they 
worshipped them, calling one Lord and the other Lady. Helen 
was, he adds, the cause of the Trojan war and was found by 
Simon at Tyre. She represented human nature redeemed by 
his power. Having rescued Helen, he offered salvation to all 
mankind, for the angels, to whom the government of the world 
had been entrusted, in consequence of their ambitious aspira- 
tions, administered it ill; and it therefore became necessary that 
he should be made like principalities and powers, in order to 
effect the desired restoration, and for this purpose he appeared 
as a man, suffering as the Son in Judza, in appearance 
only, and not in reality, and manifesting himself to the 
Samaritans as the Father, and to the Gentiles as the Holy 
Spirit. 

"Shhe of the Fathers, Clemens Alexandrinus, Irenaeus, Origen, 
Epiphanius and Theodoret, refer to the story of Simon, and 
Jerome professes to quote the very words of the arch magician. 
The encounter with Peter at Rome is related by Hippolytus. 
Simon, he further reports, had assured his disciples that if he 
were buried alive he would rise again on the third day, com- 
manded them to prepare a grave for him, and gave orders for his 
burial. They at once, he adds, executed his command and there 
he remains to this day. The same fable is recited with much 
picturesque circumstance in the “Apostolical Constitutions,” 
which the credulous William Whiston believed were dictated in 
part at least by Christ himself during the forty days which 
elapsed between his resurrection and ascension. The story is 
so curious that we give it at length in the words of the learned 
and eccentric translator. The Prince of the Apostles is supposed 
to be recounting his historical experiences. 


“And Simon meeting me, Peter, first at Caesarea Stratonis, where 
the faithful Cornelius, a Gentile, believed on the Lord Jesus through 
mé, endeavoured to pervert the word of God, there being with me the 
Holy Children, Zacchwus, who was once a publican, and Barnabas 
and Nicetas and Aquila, who were brethren, and Clemena, the Bishop 
and citizen of Rome, who was the disciple of Paul, our fellow-apostle 
and fellow-helper in the Gospel, I thrice discoursed before them 
with him, concerning the Trux Proruer and concerning the Monancuy 
of God, and when I had overcome him by the power of the Lord and 
had put him to silence, I drove him away into Italy, Now, when he 
was in Rome, he mightily disturbed the Church and subverted man 
and brought them over to himself and astonished the Gentiles with his 
skill in magic, Insomuch that once in the middle of the day he went 
into their theatre and commanded the people that they should bring 
me also by force into the theatre, and promised he would fly in the 
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air, and when all the people were in suspense at this, I prayed by 
myself, And indeed he was carried up into the air by demons and 
did fly on high in the air, saying that he was returning into heaven, 
and that he would supply them with good things from thence, And 
the people making acclamations to him as to a god, I stretched out my 
hands to heaven with my mind and besought God, through the Lord 
Jesus, to throw down this pestilent fellow and to destroy the power of 
those demons that made use of the same for the seduction and perdition 
of men ; to dash him against the ground and bruise him, but not to kill 
him. And then fixing my eyes on Simon, I said to him: ‘If I be a man 
of God, and a real apostle of Jesus Christ, and a teacher of piety and 
not of deceit, as thou art Simon, I command the wicked Powers of the 
Apostate from piety, by whom Simon the magician is carried, to let 
go their hold, that he may fall down headlong from his height, that 
he may be exposed to the laughter of those who have been seduced by 
him.’ When I had said these words Simon was deprived of his powers, 
and fell down headlong with a great noise, and was violently dashed 
against the ground, and had his hip and ankle bones broken. And 
the people cried out saying, ‘There is one only God whom Peter 
rightly preaches in truth.’ And many left him, But some, who were 
worthy of perdition, continued in his wicked doctrine. And after this 
manner this most atheistical heresy was fixed in Rome.” (Book vi. 61.) 


In the strange romance of the later Ebionites, the “Clementine 
Homilies” (A.D. 150-160), and its equally strange offspring, the 
“ Recognitions” (A.D, 212-230), some other particulars of the 
life and actions of the redoubtable magician are related.* We 
are told, for instance, that he made phantoms and spectral images 
appear in the Roman Forum to the astonishment of the whole 
city; that statues followed when he moved, and that many 
shadows, which he said were the souls of the dead, preceded ; 
that when an attempt was made to convict him of sorcery he 
silenced his accusers by acts of shameless bribery or terrific 
intimidation, inflicting, as he did, painful or supernatural disease 
on his opponents, till he attained extraordinary honours, and 
was even regarded by his deluded converts as a god. His 
miracles are particularized by Peter in the second book of 
the “Homilies,” with justifiable contempt. The magician 
could roll about on burning embers, transform himself into a 
dragon and a goat, impart motion to statues, fly in the air, do 
anything in short to deceive, nothing to benefit mankind 
(Book ii. 33). 

It is evident that in the very earliest version of the 
history of the heresiarch we have at best only a legendary tale. 
Justin, it is objected, must have known the truth about Simon. 





# Hilgenfeld, in “Die Apostolische Viiter,” p. 288, reiterates his opinion 
that the groundwork of the “Recognitions” is of earlier date than the 
** Clementines "—earlier, that is, than a.p, 150, 
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It is clear, however, that Justin did not know the truth; that 
he was not in a position to know the truth; that he was little 
more than a reporter and not an independent witness. He 
tells us what others said, not what he himself heard. When 
he ventures to speak as a witness he betrays his ignorance and 
credulity. We have seen what he says of the pillar erected to — 
Simon in the Tiber. The evangelical Neander declares that it 
is simply incredible that the Senate enrolled Simon among the 
gods. Justin was under a misapprehension, and a mis- 
apprehension that is wholly inexcusable. His blunder was long 
ago explained. In the year 1573, a stone was found in the 
island described by Justin, which appears to have served as a 
pedestal to a statue bearing the inscription Semoni Sanco Deo 
Fidio sacrum. The stone was not erected by the Senate, but 
by Sextus Pompilius, and Justin, with his mind preoccupied 
with legends about Simon Magus, never troubled himself to 
examine the inscription, but with that fatal predisposition 
which distinguishes so many of us to find in an object or 
document what we wish to find there, distorted Semo Sancus, a 
Sabine deity, identified with Hercules, into Simo Sanctus, a 
holy god. The prejudiced and uncritical Tertullian accepts 
the story on trust, but Origen implies that he looked upon 
the story of the pillar or stone erected to Simon as a 
fiction.* 

The Simonians or reputed adherents of Simon are mentioned 
by Hegisippus about the middle of the second century, That 
there was such a sect may beadmittedasafact. Their genealogy, 
however, is uncertain, Even Neander questions whether they 
deduced their spiritual birth from a party founded by the 
sorcerer so called in the Acts, or whether originating at a 
later period they chose the fancy name of Simon Magus for 
their Coryphzus, and forged writings bearing that name which 
made pretensions toa higher wisdom. ‘The conclusion of the 
Evangelical Church historian is that as the representative of the 
“theosophico-poetic” tendency, the real Simon became a mythical 
personage pt rome occasion to many fictitious stories with speci- 
mens of which our readers are already acquainted. We must, 
however, carry our researches much further than the pious 
Neander, if we would learn what in all ,probability is the real 
truth about this ambiguous personality. In attempting to solve 
this problem we shall but follow in the track marked by the 
clearly defined footprints of the clear-sighted F. C. Baur and 
the acute and judicious Edward Zeller. 

The legendary and unhistorical character of the book in which 





* Neander, vol. ii, 162, English translation. 
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the earliest mention of Simon Magus occurs, after the critical 
dissection to which it has been subjected, is apparent to all but 
the prepossessed supernaturalist. The Acts of the Apostles 
can now only be regarded as an embodiment of the floating 
traditions of an earlier age, containing undoubted historical 
matter, but disguising, accommodating, idealizing the facts 
under the over-mastering influence of a fixed idea and a 
passionate dogmatic interest. No certain indication of the 
existence of the book can be found previously to the year 
170 A.D.; and the probable date of its composition can hardly 
be carried further back than the commencement of Hadrian’s 
reign. A chronological difficulty meets us at the very threshold 
of the apostolic narrative. The Gospel of St. Luke represents 
the resurrection and ascension as occurring on the same day ; 
the Acts places the ascension on the fortieth day after the 
resurrection. The account of the day of Pentecost cannot be 
historical, for the narrator evidently misunderstands the curious 
pathological phenomenon of ecstatic speech described by St. 
Paul (1 Cor. xiii. xiv.), and perverts it into a portentous talent 
of speaking foreign languages. Equally unhistorical is the 
picture of the primitive Christian Church as a communistic 
association, since it is incredible that in a community 
reckoning five thousand men all should have sold even their 
houses, so that none could have any longer possessed a dwelling 
of his own; and the narrative is moreover inconsistent with 
itself. ‘The artificial and fictitious character of the book is still 
more radically exhibited in the universalism erroneously attri- 
buted to the Jewish apostles ; in the confounding of the Christian 
opposition to Pauline theology with the Jewish opposition to 
Christianity; in the dishonouring caricature of Paul, who in 
reality rejected the law, but who is here represented as a time- 
serving champion of legal observances (xxi. 17-26); in the 
converse error of describing Peter as more Pauline than he really 
was (iii, 16; x.43; xv. 9); in the systematic parallelism main- 
tained between the two apostles, even to the miraculous shadow 
of one and the miraculous handkerchief of the other (v. 15-17; 
xix. 12). All these details (and many more might be added) 
are sufficient to convince a disinterested mind that in the Acts 
of the Apostles we have not a faithful portrait of the men or 
of the events of the times in which they lived. 

That the narrative in the eighth chapter of the Acts should, 
on exumination, disclose the intrusion into it of the mythical 
element will now occasion us no surprise. The picture of 
Philip’s procedure in Samaria is assuredly unhistorical, for 
miraculous powers are attributed to him, and the existence of 
such powers is to us incredible. The representation of the 
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efficacy of the “apostolic touch” must also be pronounced un- 
historical. The descent of the Holy Spirit, it is there assumed, 
can only be effected by the imposition of the hands and prayers 
of the apostles; the modus operandi is mechanical. Philip’s 
preaching had already superinduced the necessary spiritual pre- 
disposition. The influence attributed to Peter and John is a 
magical influence. The narrative of the encounter of Peter and 
Simon Magus thus becomes tainted with suspicion. For if we 
surrender the motive for the presence, we are justified in de- 
manding that the presence be surrendered too. The scene in 
the interview between the apostle and the magician turns on 
precisely the questionable phenomenon of the communication 
of the gift of the Holy Spirit; and if we give up this apostolic 
prerogative, there is no conceivable reason for the meeting of 
Peter and Simon, no motive for the heresiarch’s presence. 

If the story of Simon, as related in the New Testament, has 
gathered its mythical accretions, as told by the Fathers, it will 
be found still more wildly legendary. According to Justin, 
Simon came to Rome in the reign of Claudius Casar— , 
chronologically a very improbable incident, because such a 
journey seems precluded by the narrative in the Acts, which * 
invariably, during this period, confines the apostle’s movements, 
to Jerusalem or its vicinity. Simon Magus cannot be identified . 
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with Simon the sorcerer in Josephus, as some contend who ara _ 


anxious to vindicate his historical existence ; for the sorcerer of © 
the Jewish historian was but a vulgar impostor, with one of the 
commonest of Hebrew names, and who, besides, was not a 
native of Samaria but Cyprus. In the phrase of Irenzus, 
Simon is the father of heresies; in the “ Apology” of Justin 
he is deified by his disciples ; in the “ Philosophoumena” ascribed 
to Hippolytus he is a mystagogue and opponent of Peter. 

The pseudomynous literature of the early centuries affords 
no better guaranty of his historical character. In the second 
century the “Clementines” make him an adherent of John the 
Baptist ; transport him to Egypt, where he learns magic; 
peteen that by his art he destroyed the prestige of the heretic 

ositheus, and succeeded to the privileges which that impostor 
had enjoyed. The same authority assures us that he gave 
himself out as the Supreme Power, in contradistinction from the 
Creator, who was but a subordinate Being. To indicate that 
he was the Messiah he assumed the designation of “ Estos”’— 
he that stands or endures. He is further said to have associated 
himself with Helena, the essential wisdom which is the mother 
of all; the primitive idea which sprang from the Father, and 
descending to the lower world gave birth to the creative powers, 
or angels, A phantom of this mysterious being was the Helen 
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of the Trojan war. It is a significant circumstance that Simon 
found her at Tyre, and that she bore the additional name of 
Selene or Luna. This Tyrian light-of-love, notwithstanding her 
divine descent, was compelled to wander from one feminine body 
to another. Not only did she appear as the Greek Helen, but 
she figured also as the lost sheep of the Gospel. To release 
her and bless the human race through the knowledge of her, 
Simon appeared in a phantom body, assuming different forms 
in different kingdoms of the world. In a work supposed to be 
written by the heresiarch himself, entitled the “Great Announce- 
ment,” or rather the “Great Denial,’ the Absolute Cause is 
affirmed to be the Infinite Power, and the Infinite Power is 
affirmed to be Fire, the primal Fire—the sensible manifestation 
of the all-pervading Essence. This doctrine was borrowed from 
the school of Zeno, or perhaps directly from Heracleitus, who 
believed that a subtle fire was diffused through the universe as 
the first principle of all things. Simon detected this fiery 
energy in the flame which burned in the bush without con- 
suming it ; in the luminous pillar which guided the journeying 
Israelites ; in the Shechina in the Temple. As visible fire, the 
first principle comprises an intelligible universe ; as invisible 
fire, it produces the material world. Of this primal substance 
the first emanations are Nous or Mind, and Epinoia or Con- 
ception, severally represented by Simon and Helen themselves. 
The MuinpD which pervades the spiritual world, or onic 
Aggregate, is identical with THE GreaT Power, and orders all 
things. The CONCEPTION, or Idea, is feminine, and produces 
all things. The system of Simon, or rather of the anonymous 
author of the book attributed to him, appears to be thoroughly 
pantheistic. In all the various forms of the sensible and 
intelligible universe, ‘‘ He which has stood, which stands, which 
will stand,” is interfused and blended. 

Of this description of the system of the theory of Simon, Pro- 
fessor Zeller remarks that it cannot be authentic, or even as old as 
the Gnosticism of Valentinus (A.D. 140), which distinguishes its 
speculations. It is impossible that a sorcerer of Gitton, a con- 
temporary of the apostles, could have written, or even have 
propagated, such doctrine as “The Great Denial” inculcates. 
The existence of the book proves, however, that the legend of 
Simon was rendered available for Gnostic purposes ; or even that 
a party had eventually been formed, which “recognized Simon 
as the highest revelation of the Deity.” 

The nucleus, as Zeller rightly surmises, which contained the 
germs of the legend as it was known in Justin’s days, was the 
supposed creation of a sect by a magician named Simon, vene- 
rated as a supreine divine power, the religious homage which he 
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received being extended also to Helen, his reputed paramour— 
the first conception or idea which proceeded from him. With 
the legendary data thus supplied the narrative in the Acts 
essentially coincides. If Justin relates that in Samaria Simon 
was almost universally regarded as the supreme God, the Acts 
assert that all the people of that country acknowledged him as 
the great power of God, an expression which can only desig- 
nate a higher being or supreme emanation. We shall see, 
presently, what this “great power of God” really was. 

The patristic record is thus found, on examination, to resolve 
itself into a biographical or even theosophical romance. It is 
impossible that Simon could, as Justin declares, have been wor- 
shipped as a god in Rome; impossible that he could have met 
Peter in that city in the reign of Claudius; impossible that he 
could have taught the doctrine ascribed to him in the strange 
repository of fanciful speculation cited as the “ Great Denial.” 

What, then, is the solution of this legendary enigma? That 
mysterious personality is veiled under the mythical portraiture 
of Simon the false teacher, the magician, the impostor, the would- 
be purchaser with money of the holiest of gifts, the trafficker in 
ecclesiastical prerogative, the eponymous inventor of the crime 
called simony, the lawless antagonist of the truth, and the per- 
sonal rival and enemy of the Prince of Apostles, St. Peter. 

The knowledge of the theological controversies and the dog- 
matic relations of parties in the primitive Church will assist us 
in our efforts to discover the veiled figure. 

The belief in the eternal sanctity of the Mosaic law, the per- 
suasion of the perpetual obligatoriness of the temple-worship, 
the conceit of the sacred exclusiveness of the Jewish race, were 
so many spiritual forces in the early days of Christianity, mili- 
tating against the principle of religious universalism. The Jewish 
converts at first isolated themselves from those of the Gentile 
world, “Jt required,” says the learned historian of Latin Chris- 
tianity, “all the energy and resolution of Paul to resist the 
example and influence of the older apostles.” The adversaries 
of Paul, among whom we enumerate the emissaries of James, 
the Lord’s brother, disclaimed him as an apostle of Christianity. 
The abrogation of the Jewish ceremonial, which Paul regarded 
as a temporary institution, adapted to an imperfect state of 
civilization, exasperated the Hebraic party, which considered the 
Mosaic law as irrevocable. Traces of the conflict between the 
party of Paul and that of Peter are discoverable in many of the 
Pauline epistles, Judaism survived in the bosom of the Church 
at Rome. The residuary Judeo-Christian community in Pella 
and its neighbourhood obstinately rejected the authority and 
writings of the Gentile apostle. On the other hand, the lofty spiri- 
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tualism and antinomian idealism of Paul readily admitted of mis- 
construction, and his concessions to the cause of Christian liberty 
were susceptible of practical distortion, which might easily lead 
to deplorable consequences. An early controversy turned on 
the lawfulness of eating idol-meats. Paul, in deprecating the 
practice, maintained the liberal ideal of Christianity. His lati- 
tudinarian standard was doubtless abused by his less cautious 
followers, In the Apocalypse attributed to St. John, the Paul- 
inists, and it would seem even Paul himself, are censured. In 
the reproof passed on the degenerate converts in Thyatira, who 
“knew the depths of Satan,” there is an apparent allusion to the 
Pauline expression, “the deep things of God.” The writer of 
the mystical vision of Patmos certainly excludes Paul from the 
glorious company of the apostles, and John appears, within a 
few years after Paul’s death, to have established himself in 
Ephesus, the cardinal scene of the great Gentile teacher’s labours, 
and to have commended the conservative faction in that city 
for the rejection of those who “say they are apostles and are 
not.” Liicke, whose lucid commentary on the Apocalypse must 
be mentioned with respect, distinctly allows that the “ Pilar- 
Apostle,” John, had his Jewish-Christian period. The compro- 
mise proposed at Jerusalem, and accepted on both sides (Gal. 1ii.), 
could not but be hollow and incomplete, since it did not con- 
template the case of mixed communities. The Christ party, a 
variety of that of Peter, attributed apostolic authority to imme- 
diate personal companionship with Christ during his historical 
existence. The “superlative” apostles (2 Cor. xi. 3) whose 
exclusive pretensions Paul refuses to recognize, are the original 
delegates of Jesus at Jerusalem, and in particular Peter, James, 
and Jobn, the reputed pillars of the Church. The qualified per- 
sonal recognition accorded to Paul by the apostolic triumvirate 
was in reality an indirect refusal to recognize the dogmatic prin- 
ciple of Paul’s Gospel. The compact, moreover, was not faithfully 
observed, for Peter withdrew into the narrower and more exclu- 
sive party at Antioch, and Paul, the lawless innovator, withstood 
the Prince of Apostles to the face. So startling, so radically 
subversive of all prior prepossessions, was this opposition, that an 
attempt was made to explain it away by Origen, Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, Theodoret, and Jerome.* It was either pretended 
that the Cephas of the Galatians was not the Apostle Peter, but 
some obscure disciple who had been mistaken for him, or that 
the scene at Antioch was preconcerted—got up, that is, for the 
sake of the cause. Jerome, indeed, goes so far as to say that St. 
Paul did not reprehend Peter as if he really believed him to be 





* See Jowett and Alford on this attempt. 
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blameworthy, but only by way of dispensation. This so-called 
dispensation or economy, this histrionic management of the truth, 
was designed particularly for the benefit of the Gentiles, “that the 
simulation or hypocrisy of observing the law which offended the 
converts from heathenism might be corrected by the simulation 
or hypocrisy of reproof” (Hieron. ep. ad Aug. 89). 

The celebrated passage cited from the lost “ Memorials of 
Hegisippus,” in which he repudiates the Pauline sentiment (1 Cor. 
xi. 9), with various other indications of a bias to Jewish-Christian 
theology, discoverable in the fragments of his writings still extant, 
support the view that the Petrine party in foreign churches gene- 
rally, and in that of Corinth in particular, had then acquired a 
decided ascendency. 

The disparaging allusion to St. Paul, whispered by Hegisippus, 
was more than echoed by that apostle’s less hesitating opponents. 
With the later Ebionites the conservative antagonism of Judaic 
Christianity matured into deliberate hatred. This hatred is 
proclaimed, as a sort of open secret, in the religious romance 
already cited. In the introductory epistle to the “Clementine 
Homilies,” Peter sends his sermons to St. James, the Bisho 
of Jerusalem, advising him not to communicate them to the 
Gentiles, but only to the people of the Mosaic tradition, and 
declaring that even in his lifetime some had attempted to pervert 
his words by interpretations favouring the abolition of the law, 
which is, as Christ taught, to endure as long as heaven and 
earth. In a later day, when the asperities of party began to 
decline, a curious memorial of the earlier opposition of the two 
rival parties was inserted with unconscious simplicity in the 
second Epistle of Peter iii. 15, 16,* in the form of a reluctant 
a to the value of the writing of his “ beloved brother” 

aul, 

With these facts in evidence, it will excite little wonder if we 
conjecture that St. Paul was the anonymous enemy of the 
Petrine letter in the “ Clementine Homilies.” The representa- 
tions which follow in the body of that work indeed compel us to 
identify Paul with Simon Magus. In one place Peter declares 
that wherever Simon goes he follows as light follows darkness to 
substitute the true Gospels for the false and counteract the 
malign influences of his adversary. In, another place the 
reference to St. Paul is too plain to be denied. 


“Even though our Lord Jesus Christ appeared to thee in a vision, 
made himself known to thee and talked with thee, he was wroth with 
thee as an adversary, and therefore spoke with thee through visions 





* An undoubtedly spurious production. a.p.170? See Dr, S. Davidson’s 
“Introduction to the Study of the New Testament,” vol. ii. pp. 464, 465. 
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and dreams, or it maybe by outward revelations. But can any man 
be commissioned to the office of teacher by a vision? And if thou 
sayest it is possible, why did the Teacher go about constantly for a 
whole year with men who were not dreaming, but awake? And how 
can we believe that he revealed himself to thee? How can he have 
appeared to thee who hast opinions contrary to his doctrine? If thou 
really didst become an apostle by his appearing to thee and instructing 
thee for one hour, then expound his sayings, preach his doctrine, love 
his apostles, and dispute not with me who was with him! For thou 
hast striven against me, as an adversary ; against me, the strong rock, 
the foundation of the Church! If thou wert not an adversary, thou 
wouldst not vilify and abuse me and my preaching, so that thou wilt 
not believe me, when I say what [ heard from the Lord himself when 
I was with him; while it is clear that I who am condemned (Gal. ii. 11) 
am worthy of praise. If thou callest me worthy of condemnation, thou 
accusest God who revealed Christ to me and attackest him who called 
me blessed on account of this very revelation.” 


The identification of Paul with Simon Magus is here unques- 
tionable. The old charge against him of hositility to the law is 
revived ; the mark of true apostolic personal intercourse with 
Jesus is found wanting in him ; the visions and revelations of the 
Lord (2 Cor. xii. 1), to which Paul permitted himself to appeal, 
are treated with little respect ; the old scene at Antioch is recalled, 
and the very expression (kareyywopévog) which Paul had used in 
his conflict with Peter (Gal. ii. 11) is emphatically adduced against 
him. How is this strange metamorphosis to be explained? How 
can we account for the existence of the legend of Simon Magus? 

We have already shown the unhistorical character of the 
early annals of the primitive Church, known to all men as the 
Acts of the Apostles. We have shown that the particular 
narrative of the encounter of the prince of the Apostles with 
the prince of Sorcerers is itself open to hostile criticism ; that 
the motive for that meeting is fictitious, and that consequently 
the meeting itself is in all probability fictitious too. When we 
further remember that on critical grounds the date of the com- 
position of the Acts, the existence of which is not certified by any 
historical evidence before 170 B.c., cannot well be placed prior 
to the reign of Hadrian, 117 B.c., we can have no difficulty in 
admitting the possible growth of a legendary narrative, with 
Simon Magus for its hero. 

The question, then, “Who is Simon Magus?” may now be 
answered in the words of Dr. F. C. Baur. “ Instead of the story 
of Simon having been transferred to Paul, may not the converse 
have taken place? In this case the magician of the Acts is 
not the original with whom the apostle was afterwards identified ; 
but we have to look for the source and occasion of the whole 
legend in the apostle’s own history. The historical existence of 
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the Magus must on independent grounds be deemed very 
doubtful ; and a careful consideration of the facts shows him to 
be nothing but a caricature of the Apostle Paul.” 

Magical art is ascribed to Simon; and Dean Milman remarks 
that in Simon’s view “the gift of the Holy Ghost seems to com- 
municate a great portion of the magic influence which he 
assumed Jesus and the apostles to possess.” Simon’s preten- 
sions to this mysterious gift was really an ambitious attempt to 
acquire the apostolic office. He coveted the distinctive prero- 
gative of the original apostles. The claims of St. Paul to the 
apostolate were vehemently disputed, and even angrily denied, 
and the great Gentile missionary, here disguised as Simon Magus, 
had, it is implied, a misgiving that his claims were baseless. 
He had himself sought a conference with the elder apostles. 
At first they seem to have avoided him, and Barnabas is feigned 
(Acts ix. 26, 27) to have overcome their initial and very natural 
reluctance. Malice pretended that Paul’s real object in taking 
the well-known journey to Jerusalem was to insinuate himself 
into the privileges of the apostolic hierarchy. The opponents 
of Paul saw in his efforts to bring the Gentiles into the Church 
a relapse to Paganism, and the Samaritan people who had set 
up au anti-national sanctuary and were accused of “ worshipping 
they knew not what,” were erected into the appropriate type of 
Paul’s uncircumcised Gentile Christians. Obviously the next 
step was to disturt the likeness of the apostle of Christian 
universalism into that of the magician and impostor of Samaria. 
Paul, it was whispered, had hypocritically professed Christianity 
and submitted to the baptismal rite. But he had not received 
the sacred effusion, and the apostolical prerogative of imparting 
the Holy Spirit, so coveted by him, had been withheld. 

In this extreme view of the anti-Paulinists the moderate 
majority were unable to acquiesce. The author of the Acts, 
in particular, averts his gaze from the offensive portrait, and 
anticipates and endeavours to exclude the application which he 
deprecates, by placing the Simon Magus incident before the 
conversion of St. Paul, that is, prior to his appearance on the 
historic scene. With the accession to the Christian Church of a 
prodigious numerical constituent from the Gentile world, the 
admissibility of converts, out of the sacred pale of Judaism, 
ceased to be called in question. Even for the Ebionites them- 
selves, the reference of Simon to Paul, in time lost its meaning. 
Instead of the original Paulinism which, as they understood it, 
was a perversion of the true Messianic faith, a derivative 
Paulinism or Gnosis was subsequently developed and the 
Samaritan magician attained the bad pre-eminence of the repre- 
sentative and progenitor of all the Gnostic heresies, 
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There are two characteristic circumstances which deserve our 
particular attention as affording additional, if not decisive, 
evidence of the general correctness of this theory. In all the 
variations of the legend preserved in the literature of the Christian 
Church, the ultimate conflict of Simon Magus with Simon Peter 
is transferred from Judwa to Rome. It is this transferrence 
which renders it difficult to avoid the application of the legend 
to Paul. The legend avowedly originated in Palestine, and it is 
not easy to see how it could be developed in Rome, unless it 
' bore directly on the position of the Christian community there. 
For it is surely evident that the encounter of the true Simon and 
the false Simon at Rome is quite unhistorical. 

A second characteristic circumstance is connected with the 
journeys of Paul to Jerusalem. Paul had promised to contribute 
to the support of the poor, the Eryonim or Ebionites of Jeru- 
salem (Gal. ii. 10), and had instructed the Gentile churches of 
Galatia and Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 1-3) to make weekly collections 
for the relief of their Jewish fellow-Christians. On one occasion 
(Acts xi. 29) Paul is said to have brought one such subsidy 
himself to Jerusalem. The journey, however, which he is 
supposed to have taken for this purpose can be shown to be 
fictitious by chronological as well as other considerations. We 
will mention one only. The date of the assumed journey 
coincides with the death of Agrippa, and must have occurred, 
if it occurred at all, eight or perhaps ten, but certainly not 
seventeen or even fourteen years, as Paul’s own specification 
requires, after his conversion. But there is another objection 
to the narrative in the Acts. Baur appears to us to have 
detected the vulnerable point in this readjustment of Pauline 
biography. The subsidy brought by Paul in this journey was 
comparatively unimportant, yet it obtains historical recognition. 
The really important subsidy was that prepared by the apostle 
for his last journey to Jerusalem, and which there can be no 
doubt he carried with him. Yet it obtains no historical recog- 
nition, Baur rightly conjectures the reason of this accommo- 
dation of fact. ‘The presentation of the second subsidy was the 
origin of the calumny which was raised against the apostle ; 
and as it was desirable to forget this calumny, the second 
subsidy is passed over with prudent silence. As, however, the 
Pauline contribution was a cardinal characteristic of the apostle’s 
career, the present of money which he brought with him on an 
earlier occasion— according, that is, to the Biblical narrative— 
receives conspicuous acknowledgment, because it had none of 
the offensive associations attaching to the later contribution. 

The particular form which the Calumny glanced at by Baur 
assumed was first indicated by Volkmar. The essence of the 
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sin of Simon Magus was the attempted purchase by money of 
apostolic power and prerogative (Acts viii. 18). The magician’s 
offer of money corresponds to the apostle’s subsidy (Acts 
xxiv. 17). It was on the occasion of his last journey to Jeru- 
salem, when he brought “alms and offerings to his nation,” that 
the tumult which led to his arrest broke out, and the cry went 
forth, “This is the man that teacheth all men everywhere 
against the people and the law and this place” (Acts xxi. 28). 
We are expressly told that the thousands of Jews who were 
believers in Christ were all zealous of the law. There can be 
no doubt that Jewish Christians were the opponents of the 
revolutionary apostle during his last visit, and that in spirit, 
if not in fact, they addressed Paul in the words of reprobation 
with which Peter addresses the presuming magician: “ Thy money 
perish with thee.” 

Thus a cloud of suspicion and self-contradiction darkens the 
firmament of primitive ecclesiastical history. The argument 
founded on this obscurity, re-enforced by the circumstances of veri- 
similitude which we have detailed, favours and even justifies 
the hypothesis that the Simon Magus of early Christianity was 
the Apostle Paul, calumniated and caricatured, journeying, like 
the imaginary opponent of Cephas, from Palestine through far 
western countries, preaching his anti-Jewish Gospel, and finally 
attempting to win a general recognition for his doctrine in the 
capital of the world, where he was confronted by the Apostle 
Peter of ecclesiastical tradition, the mythical representative of 
Judaic Christianity. 

We have discovered St. Paul in the disguise of Simon Magus. 
We have resolved a pretended history into a legend. We will 
now decompose the legend and ascertain the origin of a myth. 
In one aspect of his romantic history Simon Magus appears as 
aman; in another he figures as a god. 

Marinus, a native of Flavia Neapolis or Sichem in Samaria, 
mentions the local mountain Gerizim as the site of the temple 
of the Most High Zeus, identifying it as the sanctuary in which 
he supposes Abraham to have worshipped the El Elyon, or 
Supreme God of the Hebrew race. Extant coins of the period 
of the Antonines demonstrate that this Deity was also acknow- 
ledged as the Supreme God of the resident population of a 
different race and creed. For while the restored temple, 
situated on the sacred mountain, is represented with the sun on 
the right and the moon on the left hand, Simon Magus was 
regarded by the Samaritans and the fathers as an incarnation 
of this Supreme Power, and not of the Jewish or Christian God. 
It is this Pagan deity which is indicated by Justin, and which 
is described in the “ Clementines” as the highest virtue of the 
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Most High God, who is above the Maker of the World. The 
God of the Samaritans, according to Josephus (“Antiq.” xii. 5, 6), 
was nameless ; the God of Simon, according to the “Clementines,” 
incomprehensible and known to none ; the El Elyon, or the God 
whom, as Marinus fancied, Abraham adored, was necessarily a 
Pheenician deity, identical with the Primeval Being to whom 
all powers were subordinated, and of whom the Tyrian Hercules, 
the Sun-god, was a mythical manifestation (“Die Phonizier,” 
by Movers, 389). 

In Samaria, as we have seen, two forms of the Deity, the 
names and attributes of which corresponded to those of Simon 
and Helena, were recognized objects of adoration. With Pro- 
fessor Zeller we would ask, Is it likely that two historical 
personages within a single generation should be acknowledged as 
the Supreme Being, and as the primal manifestation of that 
Supreme Being? It required three centuries to exalt the 
Founder of the Christian religion to a level with absolute 
Deity; while the Pagan apotheoses represent merely a lower 
grade of divine dignity, not the position of supreme, incom- 
prehensible Godhead—the accepted object of a people’s 
adoration. The conclusion from these premises is unavoidable. 
If Simon and Helena were national divinities, they cannot have 
been at the same time human beings and contemporaries of the 
apostles. The Simon and Helena, then, of patristic tradition 
had a purely mythical origin, Under the form of Simon lies 
concealed the Sun-god: under that of Helen the Moon- 
goddess. Helen indeed is directly named Selene or the Moon, 
and Simon (akin to the Hebrew Shemesh Shimshon) represents 
the Eastern Semo, the deity of Justin’s inscription, identified 
with Deus Fidius or Hercules. The geographical derivation of 
Helen, who is said to have been found by Simon at Tyre, the 
very place where the solar and lunar deities would most appro- 
priately meet, is a further presumption of the correctness of the 
hypothesis of Baur. In the “Clementine Homilies” Helen is 
associated with the lunar month, and her avocation as a 
voluptuous woman, a Tyrian hetaira, is only the mythical trans- 
lation of the attribute of the Oriental goddess of the moon as 
the presiding deity of birth and procreative energy. The name 
of the “Standing or Enduring One,” misinterpreted of the 
Messianic permanence by Christian writers, is restored by 
Baur and Zeller to its probably true significance, as an 
epithet of the Eastern Hercules or solar hero, whose symbol 
is a pillar, and thus restored, is confirmatory of the justness of 
our view. 

The objection that the Samaritan people were monotheists is 
sufficiently answered by Professor Zeller, who reminds those who 
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make it that the miscellaneous population of Samaria included 
a numerous polytheistic constituent. It would naturally be an 
object with the more cultivated class in this constituent to har- 
monize their polytheism with the monotheism of their co-resi- 
dents, as had been already done by the adherents of the Stoical 
and Neo-Pythagorean schools of philosophy. As the old national 
deities were customarily resolved into manifestations or powers 
of the Godhead, “the Samaritan Sun-god, or Baal-Melkarth, 
might be converted, of course, by his worshippers into the highest 
form of revelation—that of the unseen God.” By the Alexan- 
drian school these forms of revelation were named dvvapec, the 
very word which is employed by the writer of the Simon legend, 
Acts vili. 10, to express the idea of this theological conversion : 
“This man is the great Power of God.”* Similarly, Ashtaroth 
or Astarte, the Moon-goddess of the Sidonians, the favourite 
object of Jewish idolators in the pre-Christian period, would 
undergo a like change with her mythical companion, and the 
wandering Queen of Heaven be sublimated into a primitive idea, 
the all-productive truth and wisdom, appearing now as Helen, 
whose beauty had bewitched the Grecian and Trojan world, and 
now as the offspring of Zeus, the highest power—as the primal 
divine conception identified with the goddess Athene. To this 
joint adoration of Simon and Helen in their reciprocal relation 
of solar and lunar powers, the device on the coin of Neapolis, 
with the temple of Zeus Elyon on Mount Gerizim, and the sun 
and moon on opposing sides, is an index that we can hardly 
misinterpret. 

Thus the father of simony and the progenitor of all heresy, 
with his mysterious consort, can be traced back to the old 
Phoenician foretime, and, while lost to us as historical characters, 
they still survive as mytbical descendants of the Lord and Lady 
of Heaven, the resplendent powers adored by eastern men when 
the world was young. 





* Zeller, “ Apostelgeschichte,” pp. 168-170. 
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1, The third and last volume of the V oyages, Navigations, 
Traffiques and Discoueries of the English Nations, &c. &e. 
Collected by RicHarD Haktvyt, Preacher. London: 
A.D. 1600. 


2. Histoire de | église de Corée. Precédée d’une introduction sur 
Vhistoire, les institutions, la langue, les mceurs et coutumes 
Coréennes. Par Ch. Datuet, Missionaire Apostolique. 
Paris: 1874. 

3. Lettres Edifiantes. Relation de l'établissement du Chris- 
tianisme dans le royawme de Corée. Rédigée par M. 
GoveEa, evéque de Peking, en 1797. 


4, Files of the North-China Herald. 1866-1884, 


5. A Forbidden Land: Voyages to the Corea. By ERNEST 
OppertT. London: 1880. 


6. Blue Books. Japan (Corea) 1, 2, 3, of 1883, and Corea 1 of 
1884. 


Y a combination of circumstances, not the least curious of 
which is that the weight of China was thrown into the 
scale of progress, the last country in Asia to maintain a policy 
of seclusion has at length consented to open its gates and have 
intercourse with the outside world. In the spring of 1882, 
Admiral Schufeldt on behalf of the United States, Admiral 
Willes on behalf of Great Britain, and the commander of the 
Stosch gunboat on behalf of North-Germany, signed, at a village 
on the banks of the Han river, treaties by which Corea agreed 
to open certain of her ports, for purposes of commerce, to foreign 
ships, residents and visitors. The Government of the United 
States promptly accepted the agreement negotiated on its 
behalf; and ratifications were exchanged, within twelve months, 
at the Corean capital. The English and German Governments, 
for reasons which will be explained hereafter, had difficulty in 
approving the identical text; but a revision has been effected, 
under the auspices of Sir Harry Parkes, which fully meets the 
requirements of the situation. Ratifications of the new treaty 
were exchanged at Hanyang on the 28th of April last; and the 
moment when the hitherto Forbidden Land is being thrown open 
under its provisions may not be inopportune for a glance at its 
early history and at the chain of events which have led up 
to the present consummation. 
There is always a disposition to invest the unknown with 
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something of the marvellous, and Corea has come in for its full 
share of curiosity and romanticlegend. Horses three feet high, hens 
with tails three feet long, hills of pure silver, and kings buried 
in golden coffins, have been among the tales told of the remote 
peninsula, The rigidity of theseclusion of course made accurate 
information, regarding either the country or its inhabitants, 
difficult to obtain; and, aithough they can certainly not be said 
to have no history—for they have a very chequered one—they 
have done their best to realize that condition by leaving it 
unwritten, and throwing us on Chinese and Japanese sources for 
what facts we may glean regarding it. Through the medium of 
Chinese merchants, returning to Newchwang from the great fair 
held annually near the “Corean Gate ;” through the medium 
of the embassy which comes once a year to Peking with tribute 
to the Emperor; through the mouth of some shipwrecked 
mariner, who has made his way back to civilization with quaint 
tales to tell of a people among whom he was, at any rate, gene- 
rally treated with kindness—information more or less reliable 
occasionally filtered. But to the adventurous pioneers of the 
Church of Rome, only, was a more intimate knowledge vouch- 
safed of the strange land and its inhabitants ; and to their enter- 
prise and research we have hitherto been indebted for the chief 
facts known regarding it. 

Separated from Chinese territory by the Yaloo river on the 
north-west, and from Japan by a hundred miles of sea on the 
south-east, the peninsula is sufficiently isolated by Nature to 
favour its independence, but too near both countries to escape 
their interference. The earliest glimpses of its history reveal a 
state of almost continual warfare among divers tribes of Tartar 
origin, who eventually consolidated themselves into the three 
States of Sinla, Petsi and Kaoli; and these again, for centuries, 
appear to have been almost perpetually at war either among 
themselves or with China and Japan, varying the internecine 
programme only by an occasional alliance against a foreign 
adversary. It is not till the eleventh century that we find the 
whole country united into a single kingdom, which took the 
name of Kaoli from the tribe that finally acquired the ascen- 
dency. It was natural that the new State should at once feel 
and admit the ascendency of its great neighbour. The first 
king recognized the suzerainty of the Chinese emperor ; and the 
relationship seems to have been, from the first, of a very 
close character. So intimate indeed was it that when, three 
hundred years later, the Chinese succeeded in overthrowing 
the Mongol power, the Corean dynasty shared its down- 
fall. The first Ming emperor dethroned the reigning king, 
whom he had found fighting in the hostile ranks, and replaced 
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him by a Chinese partisan whose family have now for five 
hundred years retained possession of the throne. The new king 
drew closer his relations with the suzerain State, and organized 
a system of government very much after the Chinese model, 
which has remained in force to the present day. He divided 
the country into provinces and districts, removed the capital 
from the north to nearly the centre of the kingdom, where it is 
better situated for purposes both of administration and defence ; 
and consolidated his power by a tributary agreement with China, 
and an alliance of friendship with Japan. 

Two hundred years of comparative peace followed the wise 
measures of this able Sovereign, during which the people had time 
to become accustomed to an orderly and settled life. At the end 
of that time, however, the calm was disturbed by the most terrible 
invasion the country had yet suffered. In the year 1592 Fidejosi, 
then Tycoon of Japan, having rendered himself undisputed 
master at home, resolved to turn his arms against China, and 
poured an army of 200,000 men into Corea, which he designed 
to use as a stepping-stone towards its neighbour. This 
was a time when the influence of Christian missionaries in Japan 
was nearly at its height, and the ‘Tycoon is said to have had a 
double motive for his adventure. Disliking the Christians, but 
unwilling seemingly to persecute them openly, he is said to have 
recruited the invading army principally from their ranks, and 

laced at its head Christian princes whom he designed to kee 
enceforth in practical banishment, compensating them wit 
Corean territories for those which they were never more to 
revisit. Curiously enough, we are indebted to the enterprise of 
an early English publisher for a translation of the first authentic 
information which became available, of the fate of the invaders. 
“Three several] testimonies concerning the mighty kingdom of 
Coray .... collected out of the Portugale fouls yeerely 
Iaponian epistles,” printed by Hakluyt in the year 1600, give a 
curiously interesting account of this great expedition which, 
failing utterly in its object, exercised nevertheless a material 
influence on Corea, The project seems to have been unpopular 
in Japan, which was already impoverished by internal wars, and 
could ill support the crushing sacrifices it entailed. So feared, 
however, was the Tycoon, that no one dared oppose him; and 
we are told—to give an idea of his power and splendour—some 
curious particulars of a grand sporting expedition in which he 
indulged his nobles before the start, when “his game had so 
good successe that he caught above 30,000 fowles of all sortes ;” 
though it is distressing to learn that, “‘ for his greater recreation, 
and for the more solemnitie of the game,” he was imposed upon 
by the addition of “many dead fowles, which the Iaponians 
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with certain poulders or compositions know how to preserve 
sweete in their feathers a long time.” 

The preparations were carried out upon a scale commensurate 
with the importance of the undertaking. The vanguard of the 
invading force, sent forward to effect a landing, was completely 
successful ; the Corean “gunnes of 2 spannes and 4 long, which 
instead of bullets discharged with a terrible noise woodden 
arrowes headed with forked points of yron,” proving no match 
for the “brazen ordinance” of the Japanese, who carried the 
principal fortresses by assault, and quickly overran the country ; 
the king, at the end of twenty days, abandoning his capital and 
seeking refuge in China. It is noteworthy that the prince who 
led the attacking force, and achieved this brilliant success, was a 
Christian ; and the missionaries fail not to congratulate them- 
selves, in the quaint language of the translator, that it ‘had 
pleased his diuine maiestie to lay the honour of all this warre 
upon Christian lords.” Notwithstanding, however, the first 
success, the Japanese had by no means an easy time thereafter. 
Abandoning the open country to the invaders, the Coreans took 
refuge in the woods and mountains, whence they carried on a 
murderous guerilla warfare, while their ships harassed the 
smaller vessels of the’ Japanese. Nor, although Corea lay at 
his feet, could the Tycoon advance a step farther in his projected 
invasion of China. The Coreans had of course called on their 
neighbours for assistance; and the latter, menaced as well in 
their own safety, collected a large army on the banks of the 
Yaloo, which they commanded with their war junks so effectually 
that not only did the Japanese not dare to attempt a passage, 
but the Chinese were eventually able to pass over a large army 
into Corea, and attack their would-be invaders, Beaten ina 
pitched battle near the city of Pieng-an, they made soon after a 
second attempt, with no better immediate success, But, though 
successful in the field, the Tycoon seems to have realized that the 
conquest of China was a task beyond his power,* and eventually 
withdrew a great portion of his troops. The lull, however, 
was only temporary. With characteristic assumption, the 
Chinese appear, three years later, to have sent an embassy 
to Japan, with proposals for tributary relations, which so 
enraged the Tycoon that he again ponred his troops into 
Corea, and began fresh preparations for an invasion of China, 





* Two years after the outset of the expedition, in 1594, Father Organtino 
Brixiano, speaking of the ‘lycoon’s usual success in war, says, “ This late warre 
of China onely excepted, which far surmounted all his forces, Howbeit, in the 
kingdom of Coray he maintaineth yet great garrisons, as well to keep his 
honour, as to constraine the Chinians to sue for peace.” 
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to which, however, his death shortly put an end. The Chinese 
again crossed to the assistance of their allies, and appear this 
time to have succeeded in breaking up the invading army. 
Many of the Japanese were killed ; some returned to Japan ; 
many are said to have settled in the southern districts 
of Corea, where the local dialect testifies to the influence of 
Japanese intercourse. Terms of peace were eventually agreed 
on (in 1615), by which the Japanese acquired the island of 
Tsusima, and the right to keep a garrison of 300 men at Fusan—a 
port in the south-east corner of the peninsula,immediately oppo- 
site that island—which right they retained and exercised for 260 
years. Though by no means the only occasion on which Corea 
was made a battle-ground by the Japanese, this was the most 
serious, and the last of their invasions. The remains of fortified 
camps in various parts of the country still testify to the com- 
pleteness of their occupation, and the Coreans are said to admit 
that the best firearms they possess are those left behind by the 
Japanese, 

The somewhat severe experiences which had attended, and 
partly helped to effect the consolidation of Corea into a nation, 
were now drawing to aclose. The same fidelity to the fortunes 
of the suzerain dynasty which had brought down upon it the 
wrath of the Mings, was to subject it to one more invasion, 
when the latter fell before the assault of the Manchus, A 
Manchu army then invaded Corea, and dictated at the capital, in 
1637, the terms which continue to govern its relations with China 
to the present day. Itis beyond the scope of the present article 
to describe the forms and ceremonies, and the articles of tribute, 
which constitute the outward and visible signs of Chinese over- 
lordship and Corean fealty. Suffice it to say that, while exacting 
implicit recognition of her own preponderance, China seems 
practically to leave her tributaries to manage their own affairs, 
unless her help is sought, or her own interests appear to 
be threatened. We have already seen her hand shown, on more 
than one occasion, under these circumstances ; and we shall see 
her taking action, with vital effect, in the dramatic scenes which 
mark the awakening of Corea to international life. 

Since the conclusion of that treaty, Corea has been at peace 
with both her neighbours, and, till within the last twenty years, 
was able to maintain the seclusion she so much desired, 
Until the beginning of the present century—when the doctrine 
preached by Roman missionaries in China began to filter across 
the frontier, and to provoke a fitful and uncertain intercourse 
between them and the few Coreans who had been attracted by 
the new religion—the only fresh glimpse we obtain of the interior 
of the country and its inhabitants is afforded by the well-known 
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story of Henry Hamel,* who was wrecked off the Corean 
coast in 1653, and detained there twelve years as a prisoner 
at large. And, though as a source of information his 
narrative has of course passed out of date, as a record of 
remarkable adventure, and for its quaint account of the people 
and their customs, it well repays perusal and deserves a passing 
notice. Hamel sailed in a ship which left Texel for Japan on 
the 10th of January, 1653 ; and, after calling at Taewan to land a 
new Governor for the settlement which the Dutch then claimed 
in Formosa, was caught in a typhoon and wrecked on the Corean 
island of Quelpart, where thirty-six only, out of a crew of sixty- 
four, succeeded in landing. They were received so kindly by the 
local magistrate that, in the words of the narrator, “ we may affirm 
we were better treated by that idolater than we should have been 
among Christians ;” but they were soon to learn that their pros- 
pects were not altogether so bright as this experience might 
have led them to infer, They were astonished, after some six 
weeks of this hospitable detention, to find themselves one day in 
presence of a countryman, who had also become an unwilling 
object of Corean hospitality. He was, he told them, also 
a Dutchman, by name Wettevree, and had been sent by the 
king to interpret, as soon as news of their arrival had been 
received at the capital. He had been five-and-twenty years in 
the country, having been captured with two others who had been 
sent ashore for water from the Dutch frigate Ouderkes ; and 
there was, he told them, no chance of escape. As a matter of 
fact, at the end of nine months they also were carried 
before the king, who refused their request to be sent to 
Japan, saying it was not the custom of Corea to suffer strangers 
to depart out of the kingdom, but promised to provide them with 
all necessaries, and enlisted them in his life-guards, with an 
allowance of 100 lbs. of rice per month as wages! One or two 
attempts to escape were frustrated, and an appeal to the Chinese 
ambassador seems to have been especially disastrous. They had 
been ordered to remain in concealment, and not stir out, during 
his visit ; two of them did so, notwithstanding, and caught hold 
of his bridle to ask protection, but were seized, imprisoned, and 
died. The rest were eventually banished to a distant spot, and 
were so hardly treated that they were reduced to begging, to get 
clothes, At the expiry of nine years their numbers were reduced 
to twenty-two; and these, in consequence of a terrible famine 
which supervened, were distributed among three different cities 
to facilitate their maintenance. Eventually, in 1665, a few of the 





* Hamel’s “ Travels in Korea,” &c, Vide Pinkerton’s “Collection of the 
best and most interesting Voyages and Travels,” vol. vii. 
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survivors contrived to buy a boat, with a little money they had 
been able to earn, and made their way to Nagasaki, where they 
found themselves again among their own countrymen. It would 
lead us far to enter into Hamel’s quaint description of the 
country, which was still suffering from the recent Japanese and 
Manchu wars, and-groaning under the exactions the latter had 
entailed. The political relations with China are clearly and 
accurately sketched ; and what is said of the trade with China and 
Japan would still have been almost equally applicable, ten years 
ago. The system of military service is also well described, and 
a sketch given of the punishments in vogue, which speaks more 
highly for the ingenuity than the humanity of a people who could 
tolerate them. It will be sufficient to quote one tale, to show 
that the level of enlightenment and civilization, at the time, 
was not high :— 

The king having desired his brother’s wife, who was excellent at 
her needle, to embroider him a vest, that princess, bearing him a 
mortal hatred, stitched in between the lining and the outside some 
charms and characters of such a nature that his Majesty could enjoy 
no pleasure nor take any rest while he had it on. At length, suspect- 
ing the matter, he had the vest ripped, and found out the cause. 
Hereupon the king ordered her to be shut up in a room, the floor 
whereof was of brass, and ordered a great fire to be lighted under- 
neath, the heat whereof tormented her till she died. 


And when a high official ventured to remonstrate against so cruel 
a sentence, the king ordered him to have twenty strokes on his 
shin bones, and to be decapitated. The punishments for marital 
offences were equally severe and ingenious, If a woman killed 
her husband, she was buried alive up to the shoulders in a 
highway, and an axe laid by her, with which all passengers who 
were not noblemen were obliged to give her a stroke on the head 
till she died. Gay bachelors caught infringing the sanctity of 
the domestic hearth were liable to be stripped to their draws, 
to have their faces daubed with lime, an arrow run through each 
ear, and a little drum fastened on the back which was beaten at 
all the cross-streets—the whole ceremony winding up with a 
flagellation. 

We come now to events nearer our own time, and in which 
the propaganda of Rome and the proceedings of its emissaries 
begin to play a prominent and interesting part. In the year 
1784, a young Corean named Le, who had come to Peking in 
the suite of the tribute-bearing embassy, applied to the Roman 
Catholic Mission for books and instruction in the science of 
mathematics, of which he was naturally fond. The missionaries 
profited by the occasion to lend him also books on religion, which 
awakened his interest and led to his eventual conversion. As 
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usual in such cases, the neophyte set himself, directly on his 
return, to propagate among his relations and friends the new creed 
he had learned; and with so much success that, in less than 
five years, he had, according to Mgr. Govea, gained 4,000 
adherents. As may be imagined, however, the doctrine acquired 
from a convert who had had only a few months’ instruction, and 
disseminated again in a great measure at second-hand by men 
who had caught the crude idea from his conversation, was of a 
somewhat obscure description ; and it hardly needed an appeal 
made to the Bishop of Peking, in 1790, to persuade the latter it 
was time to send a more qualified teacher. The frontier, how- 
ever, was guarded with extreme jealousy, and careful precautions 
were necessary to escape the vigilance of the sentinels. It was 
arranged that a missionary should proceed to a certain spot, at a 
given date, in the following year, and should there be met by 
converts who would guide him through the Corean lines. The 
priest was punctual to his appointment, but not so his intended 
hosts; and, after waiting fruitlessly for a given time, he returned 
to Peking. The blank continued. Neither letter nor news was 
received from the Corean Christians for more than two years ; 
till at length, at the close of 1793, two converts made their way 
to Peking, with news of asevere persecution which they had had 
to endure in the interval. The trouble had arisen from the 
same cause which had produced a similar effect, at a moment 
when there seemed a prospect that Christianity might supersede 
Buddhism as the prevailing religion in China. ‘The question 
had arisen of the so-called worship of ancestors, It is unneces- 
sary to expatiate here on the nature of the reverence paid by 
the Chinese and cognate races to the memory of their dead, or 
to recapitulate the arguments for and against toleration, which 
were terminated by a decree from Rome condemning the practice. 
Suffice it to say that the question had also been asked by the 
first converts in Corea, whether it was permissible to erect 
ancestral tablets, or to keep those already in existence ; and the 
Bishop of Peking, as in duty bound under Pope Clement’s Bull, 
had replied in the negative. ‘I'wo enthusiastic brothers had at 
once acied literally on the advice, and burned these treasures so 
sacred in the eyes of their relations and neighbours. A tremen- 
dous outcry was raised, which compelled the interference of the 
Government, and measures of persecution were resorted to, 
which had terminated however, for the present, in the torture 
and execution of the two offenders. The tenacity of the Roman 
Church finds admirable expression in the courage, perseverance 

and self-sacrifice of its emissaries; and, whatever we may think 
of a system which seems to prove more often a firebrand than 
a message of peace, we cannot withhold admiration from its 
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devoted exponents. A footing once gained is never abandoned ; 
and after the fiercest persecution there always remain some 
enthusiasts, over whose head the storm has passed, ready to 
welcome a new pastor. Corea has been no exception to the 
rule. No sooner had the persecution which followed the icono- 
clasm of Yen and Kwang partially subsided, than a priest was 
successfully introduced across the frontier, to instruct and impart 
new life to the converts) Nor, it is affirmed, has the flock ever 
since been left unguarded. Persecution has followed persecu- 
tion; but from Jacques Velloz, the first missionary to cross the 
frontier, who suffered martyrdom in 1800, to Mgr. Ridel, who has 
just returned to Europe with health shattered by the anxieties 
and hardships undergone during the latest outbreak, there have 
always been some priests alternately tolerated or hiding in the 
country, and the spark lighted by the young Corean attaché 
kas never been quite extinguished. 

We come now to the first link in the chain of events which 
have tended gradually to bring Corea within the sphere of 
modern politics. On the 7th of July, 1866, a Roman Catholic 
missionary arrived in a Corean boat at Chefoo, with a tale of 
dire persecution. Two bishops, nine priests, and a number of 
Christians of both sexes had been massacred, many of them 
after judicial tortures of atrocious cruelty. Three members of 
the mission only survived, and M. Ridel had been chosen to 
carry the news to China, and endeavour to procure assistance. 
It was to the French authorities, naturally, that he addressed 
himself ; and both Admiral Roze, the Commandant of the French 
fleet in Chinese waters, and M. de Bellonet, then chargé-d’affaires 
at Peking, lent a sympathetic ear to his protest.* The Chinese 
Goverument, which was first appealed to as suzerain, for redress 
against its tributary, declined any responsibility in the matter ; 
though the missionaries learned afterwards, in Corea, that a 
despatch had been addressed to the king, condemning the per- 
secution as calculated to bring him into trouble with the French, 
whose power he could not hope to oppose. An expedition was 
accordingly resolved on, to avenge the massacres and establish 
French prestige; and Admiral Roze assembled at Chefoo, for 
that purpose, a squadron comprising the Guerriére frigate, the 
corvettes Laplaceand Primanget, the despatch-vessels Derouléde 
and Kiencham, and the gunboats Tardif and Lebrethon. 





* M. de Bellonet, indeed, was moved by his indignation to pen a sentence 
of depssition against the Corean king, which subsequent events made rather 
ridiculous he same day on which the king of Corea laid his hands on m 
unhappy countrymen, was the last of his reign. He himself declared its end, 
which 1, in my turn, solemnly declare to-day.”— Vide “U.S. Diplomatic Cor- 
resp.,” vol. ii, for 1867, p. 424° ‘ 
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A preliminary expedition, to survey the approaches to the 
capital, succeeded in penetrating within sight of the walls, and in 
making the necessary observations. The population declined all 
intercourse ; but, from the crew of a native junk, one piece of sig- 
nificant news was gathered. Curiously enough, within a few weeks 
after M. Ridel, there had arrived at Chefoo the crew of a small 
American schooner, which had been lost on the eastern shore of 
the Yellow Sea. They had been twenty-five days in Corea, fed 
and well treated by the authorities, and forwarded overland to 
China. The same thing had happened in the case of another 
shipwrecked crew, a few months previously ; and the contrast 
between this kind treatment of shipwrecked sailors, and the 
massacre of resident Christians, had given rise to much significant 
comment among foreign residents in China. Whether news of 
French threats at Peking, and of the hostile preparations at 
Chefoo, had influenced the change of conduct, or whether the 
Corean Government were alarmed at the indications of a desire 
to open up commercial intercourse, shown in the recent visits of 
one or two foreign ships to the coast—the French now learned 
that another American schooner (the General Sherman), which 
had gone ashore a month previously in the Pieng-an river, had 
been burned as she lay, and all hands murdered ! 

The city of Han-yang, more commonly called Soul “the 
capita]” of Corea, was found to be situated in 37°30° N., and 
124°30° W., on the banks of a river named the Han-kiang, which 
flows into the Yellow Sea. The channel seemed navigable, for 
steamers of moderate draught, to within a short distance of the 
walls. The entrance was protected by fortifications on the island 
of Kang-hwa; but these did not appear to be garrisoned. Having 
obtained this information, Admiral Roze started from Chefoo with 
the expeditionary force on the 11th of October, arrived off Kang- 
hwa on the 14th,and occupied it, after a merely nominal resistance, 
two days later. The Coreans were apparently taken by surprise, 
having perhaps thought that, with the withdrawal of the surveying 
expedition, the danger had passed. The forts along the banks ot 
the river were found ungarrisoned, and Kang-hwa itself, a consider- 
able fortress containing large stores of munitionsof war, was practi- 
cally undefended. A letter was received a few days later, invit- 
ing Admiral Roze to come or send delegates to Soul, to talk 
over matters in a friendly spirit; but he replied that, if the 
Corean authorities wished to treat, they had better come to 
Kang-hwa. This was virtually to assume the attitude of a con- 
queror, but the event proved it to be slightly premature. So far 
all had gone well; but the expedition was about to collapse with 
a suddenness contrasting singularly with the expectations raised 
by M. de Bellonet’s denunciations and Admiral Roze’s hauteur. 

F2 
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It may be well to explain here, with reference to the present. 
and subsequent complications, that the then and still reigning 
king of Corea is not the son of the last Sovereign, who died 
childless ; but in accordance with custom, and like the reigning 
Emperor of China under similar circumstances, was adopted into 
the royal family from a remote branch, to fill the vacancy. He 
was still a child at the time of these occurrences, and the Govern- 
ment was administered by his father who, under the title of 
Regent, exercised nearly despotic power, and seems to have been 
the incarnation of the spirit of exclusion that had characterized 
his country. The persecution is ascribed mainly to his influence, 
and he now ordered a general levy to resist the invader. Parties 
of soldiers began to appear on the banks of the river, in the 
neighbourhood of the French position, and spies brought news 
that an attack was intended. A reconnoitring party was 
ordered to advance along the road leading to Soul, but was 
surprised and severely handled; and, though the sailors suc- 
ceeded in driving the Coreans from the earthworks behind 
which they had been concealed, the reconnaissance was not 
pushed farther. Shortly after, news was brought that 300 
soldiers had effected a landing during the night on the island 
of Kang-hwa itself; and the next day, that 500 more had joined 
their fellows, and that the process was to be continued until 
a sufficient force had been gathered to make an attempt on the 
French position. Another reconnaissance was accordingly ordered, 
with an even worse result. The party, of about 150 men, had 
reached within 120 yards of the fort where the Coreans were 
said to be, when suddenly the walls were manned, and a 
volley was fired which killed three and wounded thirty-five 
of their number. A sortie of. the garrison was repulsed 
with loss, but the French judged it wise to retire, and 
carry back their wounded to camp. The disastrous termina- 
tion of these two movements appears to have persuaded 
Admiral Roze that the force at his disposal* was insufficient to 
prosecute the enterprise to a successful issue, in face of the 
Corean preparations and evidently determined hostility. The 
winter was approaching, when the cold would be intense and the 
maintenance of his present position difficult ; while the 600 men 
whom he could land would hardly suffice to capture Soul and 
bring the Government to terms! 

The very morning, at any rate, after the last repulse, it was 
announced that a withdrawal had been determined on. The city 
of Kang-hwa was burned, with its public offices and royal palace ; 





* Vide Moniteur, 27th December, 1866, and 7th January, 1877. Also 
M. Ridel’s narrative in “ L’histoire de l’Eglise de Corée,” vol. ii. pp. 578 e¢ seg. 
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the munitions of war which it contained were destroyed; its 
library of 300 volumes, a number of curious specimens of native 
industry and art, and silver ingots to the value of some £8,000, 
were carried off ; and the same evening the troops re-embarked. 
An intention was expressed of returning in the spring, but was 
never carried out. Mexican affairs were causing the French 
Government much trouble at the time, and Corea was allowed 
to fall into oblivion. It is satisfactory to know that Messrs. 
Féron and Calais, the two other surviving members of the 
mission, succeeded in escaping to China; but the persecution of 
native Christians, as was to be expected, broke out with 
renewed fury after the depariure of an expedition which had been 
powerless to coerce, and able only to cause injury and irritation. 
Left to himself, with the conviction that he had fairly repulsed 
his assailants, the Regent grew more and more despotic, and 
more confirmed in his hatred of foreigners and in his policy of 
exclusion. 

A vein of comedy runs through the story of the next attempt 
to enter the Forbidden Land, though the attempt itself was held 
sufficiently grave to involve the leaders in serious difficulty with 
their judicial authorities. Royal remains, stolen calves, defeated 
treaties, silver bullion, grey shirtings and golden coffins combine 
to form the elements of a tale worthy the pen of a Cooper or an 
Edgar Poe. On the 7th of July, 1868, a subject of the United 
States named Jenkins was indicted before his Consul at 
Shanghai, for having, 


together with others not amenable to the jurisdiction of the American 
Consulate, entered in and upon the steamer China on a scandalous and 
unlawful expedition to Corea, for the purpose of exhuming for his 
own profit the body of a deceased Sovereign of Corea, to the evil 
example of others, and against the peace and dignity of the people of 
the United States.* 


The object of the defence naturally was, to tell as little as possibie 
of a story about which no one but they could know the full par- 
ticulars; but sufficient came out to give a tolerably clear idea of 
the adventure, and that has since been supplemented by the 
published narrative of M. Oppert, one of the “others” referred 
to in the indictment. : 

The patent facts were that M. Oppert had chartered the 
steamer with money advanced by Jenkins, that an unusually 
large crew of over 100 Manila-men and Chinese had been 
engaged, and that a quantity of arms had been taken in at 
Nagasaki, en route, which were distributed on board. The 
further impression seems to have been, that a French missionary 





* Vide North-China Herald, 11th July, 1868. 
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had told the adventurers of the whereabouts of a grave contain- 
ing a gold coffin, in which lay the remains of a former king of 
Corea ; and that these gentlemen had undertaken an expedition 
with the view of possessing themselves of that curious property ; 
that they had carried out their purpose so far as making the 
voyage to Corea, but had failed in their ulterior design, and got 
into a more or less serious row with the natives. Jenkins was 
acquitted, chiefly it would seem because there was a doubt as to 
the jurisdiction of the court. M. Oppert, who was called as a 
witness at the trial, spoke of a treaty which he had hoped to 
negotiate with Corea, and of possible contracts for grey shirtings, 
as among the objects of the trip; while the owner of the steamer 
hinted at silver bullion, as an element which he had expected to 
find in her return cargo. But the bearing of these remarks was 
not at the time made clear to the minds of the audience, and it 
is to the pages of a book subsequently published by M. Oppert, 
that we must look for the key of the riddle. We agree with 
him that “the circumstances are so exceptional and unusual, and 
the character of the voyage itself is so out of the common,” that 
it is desirable to give a clear statement of reason and motives. 
It should be premised that M. Oppert had already made one 
tentative voyage to Corea, in the hope of opening up com- 
mercial intercourse, and was known to be much interested in 
the country; so that he naturally became intimate with the 
missionaries who, as we have seen, had fled to China from the 
recent persecution. It appears, then, that M. Féron, one of 
these gentlemen, came to him one day and said :— 


“T have always looked to you as the one person able and willing to 
help us. If I now place the means in your power to bring the Regent 
and his Government to submit to the demand for opening up the 
country, and sign treaties to that effect with foreign powers, will you 
undertake another voyage to put this in execution? ” 


Somewhat astonished, as he well might be, at this overture, 
M: Oppert nevertheless expressed willingness, provided the 
scheme looked feasible; and M. Féron went on to unfold it in 
the following terms :— 


“The Regent, a person of very superstitious disposition, laid great 
store upon the possession of some old relics which had been in his 
family for long years, and which were kept guarded in a secluded place 
belonging to him. ‘The possession of these relics was thought to 
ensure the fortune of himself and his family, and they were accordingly 
much treasured, and looked upon with a kind of superstitious awe.” 
[So much so that M. Féron’s Corean friends advised him that] “the 
temporary possession of these objects. would be tantamount to 
investing their holders with an almost absolute power, and equivalent 
to having possession of the capital itself.” 
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Whether these “relics” (? reliques) really consisted of the 
golden coffin of the Shanghai legend, or what was their exact 
nature, is not definitely stated. But M. Féron appears to have 
so convinced himself, and so convinced M. Oppert, of the 
importance attached to their possession, that the attempt 
was resolved on, in the full belief that they could be used to 
extort whatever conditions were wished from the Corean Govern- 
ment. That one of these conditions would have been an agree- 
ment to tolerate Christianity and missionary enterprise, may be 
taken as beyond doubt. Whether possibilities of ransom and 
concession of commercial privileges may explain the vague 
allusions, at the trial, to grey shirtings and specie freight, must 
remain uncertain ; for the attempt, as we know, failed. The 
difficulty of the undertaking seems to have been commensurate 
with its eccentricity. It was necessary to ascend an inlet 
which was only navigable during thirty hours, once a month, 
at spring tides; and the locality in question was distant some 
four hours good walking from the landing-place. This spot was 
successfully reached in a steam-launch, and a number of the 
crew, carrying arms and tools, set out on a march into the hills 
in further prosecution of the search. The relics, whatever they 
may have been, were found enclosed by an immense mound of 
earth, which was penetrated with much difficulty and labour, 
only to find a further obstacle in the shape of a huge stone slab 
which they had neither tools nor time to remove. Many hours 
had passed, the return march was before them, and the tide 
must be caught. Reluctantly therefore the project was aban- 
doned, and the “ relics” were left in peace in their native soil. 

No opposition seems to have been oftered to this remarkable 
journey of armed strangers through the country, and a col- 
lision which did occur at the place of embarkation is attributed 
by M. Oppert to the indiscreet appropriation of a calf by one 
of his followers, rather than to any general feeling of hostility 
to the intrusion. Such is the history of this curious adventure, 
as told by its leader and chief; and so abortively ended the 
— grand attempt to open up intercourse with the Forbidden 

nd. 

Moved, no doubt, by the destruction of the General Sherman 
and her crew, the Government of the United States next re- 
solved to try to open negotiations with this jealously guarded 
country. Mr. Low, then United States Minister at the Court 
of Peking, was entrusted with the task; and Admiral Rogers, 
commanding the United States naval squadron in Chinese 
waters, was instructed to accompany him on the mission, “ with 
a display of force adequate to support the dignity of the United 
States Government.” While given the means, however, of 
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upholding this dignity if necessary, Mr. Low’s instructions were 
far from being of a warlike character. In language of studious 
moderation, he was told to try to secure a treaty for the pro- 
tection of shipwrecked mariners; but, while maintaining firmly 
the right of the United States to this end, “to exercise pru- 
dence and discretion, and avoid a conflict by force unless it 
could not be avoided without dishonour.”* He was also told 
to seek, as M. de Bellonet had done, to enlist the influence of 
the Chinese Government to further his designs ; but the latter 
again declined interference, and consented at most to forward a 
letter from Mr. Low to the Corean Government, announcing the 
expedition and explaining its object. 

In May 1871, the American fleett assembled at Nagasaki 
preparatory to the start ; and on the 29th of that month it 
anchored off the mouth of the Soul river, at the same spot 
which Admiral Roze had selected four years previously. Imme- 
diately on its arrival, certain officials presented themselves, who 
were assured of the friendly purpose of the visit, and informed 
that the Admiral intended making a survey of the river, but 
would wait a few days before starting, to enable his object to be 
fully explained and understood. On June 1, accordingly, 
four steam-launches, followed at a convenient distance by the 
two gunboats, set out on the proposed expedition. Two hours’ 
steaming brought them to the island of Kang-hwa, which the 
French had occupied during their brief sojourn, and which 
was destined also to prove the ultimate limit of progress 
of the new visitors. In 1866 the batteries had been found 
empty, and the fortress only slightly held. This time both 
were fully garrisoned ; and, as the launches were being swept 
past by the tide, a fire was opened on them from some 70 pieces 
of artillery, which, it was afterwards ascertained, the Coreans 
had thought, with not unpardonable vanity, must inevitably 
sink everything within range. The bad gunnery of the 
artillerymen, however, and poor character of the projectiles, 
defeated their object ; and the boats swept, almost unscathed, 
through the feu d’enfer that had been prepared for their re- 
ception. Opening fire in their turn, they were soon able to 
shell the Coreans out of their position, and clear a way for 
return to the fleet, where the sound of the firing had created 
a not unnatural anxiety. Admiral Rogers seems to have con- 
sidered that this incident left him no option but to obtain an 





* Despatch from Secretary Fish to Mr. F. F. Low, dated April 20, 1870. 

+ Admiral Rogers had under his command five vessels—the Colorado (flag- 
ship), d/aska and Benicia (second rates), and Monocacy (8) and Pa/os (6), 
gunboats. . 
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apology or chastise his assailants. He had come with quite 
friendly intent, but if the Coreans persisted in treating indis- 
criminately as enemies every one who approached their shores, 
they must pay the penalty of their mistake. Ten days were let 
pass, to give ample time for the Government to explain what 
it was thought might have been an unauthorized act of the 
mandarin in command ; but, as no message of any kind was 
received, it was resolved, at the expiry of that period, to take 
and destroy the fort in order to punish the insult to the flag ; 
and this was successfully effected by a landing party of 650 
men, supported by the armed launches and gunboats of the 
fleet. A plucky resistance was offered by the garrison, but the 
superior arms and discipline of the Americans prevailed. The 
fort was carried by storm, with the loss of an officer and two 
privates killed and six wounded. The magazines were ex- 
ploded, and on the following day the party returned to the 
fleet anchorage. 

But if the insult to the flag had been avenged, nothing had 
been done, either by peaceful message or forceful chastisement, 
towards gaining the objects of the expedition. The Corean 


Government remained impervious and uncompromising in its / 


refusal of intercourse. ‘Ihe following characterististic letter, ', 


addressed by the Corean authorities to Admiral Rogers, tersely \ 
expresses their attitude of resolute isolation :— 


In the year 1868 a man of your nation, whose name was Febiger, 
came here and communicated and went away; why cannot you do 
the same? In 1866 a people called the French came here; and we 
refer you to them for what happened. This people has lived 4,000 
years in the enjoyment of its own civilization, and we want no other. 
We trouble no other nation—-why do you trouble us? Our country 
is in the extreme east, and yours in the extreme west: for what pur- 
pose do you come so many thousand miles across the sea? Is it to 
inquire about the ship destroyed (the General Sherman)? Her men 
committed piracy and murder, and they were punished with death. 
Do you want our land? That cannot be. Do you want intercourse 
with us? That cannot be either. 


To an offer to parole the wounded and prisoners, it was 
answered: ‘Do as you please; if you keep them too long, 
they will suffer heavy punishment from us when released.” 
What was tu be done with such a people? The American 
Minister and Admiral wisely decided to withdraw, for the 
present, from an expedition they could not hope to prosecute 
to success with the force at their disposal, and report to Wash- 
ington a position of affairs which had become too serious to be 
dealt with under their instructions. As a matter of fact, the 
American Government appears to have resolved to abandon a 
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project: which promised no result equal to the difficulties in 
prospect ; and, once again, the Coreans were left to their 
isolation, and to the conviction, no doubt, that they had suc- 
cessfully repelled the attempted invasion of another barbarian 
power. 

Notwithstanding, however, the bold front shown, the barriers 
were in reality tottering to their fall. The Japanese were the 
first to establish formal relations. Having themselves only 
recently been brought to conclude treaties with Western Powers, 
they seem to have thought they would like to negotiate one on 
the same model with Corea; and the Coreans, disturbed no 
doubt by recent events, but disposed rather to accept as allies 
than repel as intruders a neighbouring and well-known 
nation, acquiesced in the proposal. On the 26th of February, 
1876, there was signed accordingly, at the now familiar island 
of Kang-hwa, a treaty of peace and friendship, by which the 
interchange of ambassadors, the appointment of consuls, 
and the opening of certain ports in Corea to Japanese trade, 
were regularly provided for. And this was followed, eighteen 
months later, by a supplementary agreement laying down regu- 
lations for trade ; and making certain additional provisions, among 
which it is only worth while to particularize a clause stipulating 
for the kind treatment of shipwrecked foreigners, of the exact 
nature the Americans had wished to dictate. The end, however, 
was not quite yet. This acquiescence in the overtures of Japan 
by no means implied a willingness to enter into relations with 
other foreign powers. The Japanese, as we have seen, were old 
acquaintances; and they appear to have attained their end 
rather by flattering the spirit of isolation than from any tendency 
on the part of the Corean Government to relax its vigilance. 
The Duke of Genoa, who paid a flying visit to the country in the 
Italian frigate Vittor Pisani, in the summer of 1880, found the 
old spirit still in force ; and was persuaded that the Japanese not 
only subserved the Corean policy, but were tending, by their 
brutal treatment of the people, to intensify the feeling of hostility 
to foreign intrusion. 

The Duke’s visit seems really to have been undertaken as much 
out of curiosity as any other motive ; but an expressed desire to 
thank the Corean Government for kind treatment of an Italian 
sailor, who had been wrecked two years previously on the island 
of Quelpart, afforded an excuse for endeavouring to approach the 
officials. at the ports visited. The new Japanese ‘settlements of 
Fusan and Gensan were selected, perhaps naturally, as affording 
the easiest means of access ; but the Duke had:been warned that, 
though he would certainly receive courtesy, he would hardly 
have the real assistance of the Japanese in his efforts to open up 
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intercourse ; and the result seems to have justified this prediction. 
At any rate, he failed to have an interview with, or even to get 
a letter transmitted to, the prefect of Torai, which embraces the 
port of Fusan ; and only succeeded better at Gensan, by threat- 
ening to send the letter with an escort of Italian marines if he 
could get no Corean to carry it. Such as it was, however, his 
intercourse with the people seems to have been friendly and inte- 
resting. He was accompanied by Mr. Donald Spence, a member 
of H.B.M. Consular Service, and an excellent Chinese scholar, as 
interpreter ; and the diffivulty seems to have been to answer the 
questions sufficiently fast, rather than to get into conversation at 
all. The Corean spoken language is totally different from the 
Chinese ; but Mr. Spence found that every one, even among the 
poorest classes, could read and write the Chinese character ; and 
communication was kept up by tracing characters in the air, on 
the sand, or on the hand, as opportunity offered. The prefect of 
Yung-hing even brought himself to pay a visit to the Vittor 
Pisani, under the threat mentioned ; and an amusing account is 
given in Mr. Spence’s report,* of the. scene that took place on the 
occasion, in the cabin of the frigate. All conversation was carried 
on by writing, or in dumb show; the crowd of attendants, in the 
meantime, eating, drinking and smoking everything that was 
offered them or that they could lay hands on, and carrying off 
empty bottles and biscuit tins as valuable mementoes of their 
visit, and specimens of foreign art. All efforts, however, failed 
to persuade the prefect to undertake the respousibility of forward- 
ing a letter to the capital ; he could only be brought, at last, to take 
a copy of one which had been prepared, and which he promised 
to transmit, along with a report of his visit, to the Governor of 
the province, his immediate superior. 

So far, therefore, beyond accepting from the Japanese a treaty 
on a Western model, the Coreans could hardly be said to have 
derogated greatly from their traditional policy. But events were 
tending to bring about a greater change, and to induce them to 
take a‘bold plunge into the stream on whose brink they were 
shivering. We have seen that the father of the reigning monarch 
represented, in its most intense form, the ancient Toryism of the 
country; but it seems to be a curious fact that Corea, like 
England, has its Liberal as well as its Conservative party; and 
the king himself—mainly, it is said, through the influence of his 
wife, who comes of a Liberal stock, and is said to have tam- 
pered somewhat with Christian teaching—inclines strongly to 
the Liberal side. His coming of age and personal assumption of 





* Report by Mr. Spence of his visit to Corea, with H.R.H. the Duke of 
Genoa: dated Shanghai, September 9, 1880. 
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power were, therefore, the signal for a great change of policy. 
Liberals were installed in places of power, while the regent and 
his allies retired in dudgeon to their estates. So that, when 
circumstances once more brought the Foreign question to the 
front, political conditions were favourable to its solution. We 
have seen how events were combining to force it into prominence. 
It was reserved for the great Chinese Minister, Li Hung-chang, to 
bring it to an issue. With what exact degree of truth it is difficult to 
say, enn has been credited, of late, with a yearning to possess, on 
the Asiatic coast, a harbour more fitted for winter quarters than 
her Amoor territory can boast ; and the so-called Port Lazaref, 
in Corea, has been indicated as a special object of her ambition. 
This inlet, which is known as Yung-hing in local parlance, and is 
situated between 39°10° and 39°20° N., and 125°10° and 125°20°E., 
constitutes a splendid harbour which is not frozen in winter, and 
would have been in every way a desirable acquisition. The 
project is said to have assumed a more definite form during the 
dispute with China anent the ownership of Kuldja, which threat- 
ened at one time to eventuate in hostilities that would have 
rendered such a harbour of first-class value ; and it is said that 
China advised the Corean Government, as the best means of 
protecting itself against such a contingency, to accept the friendly 
intercourse which foreigners were pressing upon it. However 
this may be, and whatsoever the motive may have been, Li 
advised the king to accept foreign intercourse, and his counsel 
was eventually accepted. ‘Treaties were negotiated, through 
his instrumentality, with the United States, Great Britain and 
poset and formally signed, when all had been cut, dried, and 
prepared, at the village of Jenchuan, in the neighbourhood of 
the capital. 

It was not likely that such a complete subversion of the 
national policy would pass unchallenged. There is always, 
in every State, a party opposed to change because it is 
change; and we have seen that this party lacked neither 
representatives nor leaders in Corea. The Chinese Government 
passed through a severe ordeal after we had compelled it, in 
1858, to abrogate pretensions that were a very article of faith 
with the ruling classes. The foreign wars and internal con- 
vulsions which followed the acceptance of European _inter- 
course in Japan, attracted for a time an interest scarcely less 
than had been excited by the romantic descriptions of its first 
visitors. Corea, a country broadly divided by faction, could not 
hope to pass unscathed through a similar change; and, as a 
matter of fact, the ex-regent and his allies were hatching a Plot 
which should overthrow their opponents and replace themselves 


in power. Already, in the spring, there had been rumours of 
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political dissension, and of. hostile demonstrations against 
Japanese settlers; and on the 23rd of July, 1882, the storm 
burst. In the afternoon of that day, the Japanese Ambassador 
received a note from the Governor of Soul, saying the mob had 
risen, that he was endeavouring to put them down but feared 
his ability to do so, and that the members had better keep 
inside the Embassy and prepare for all contingencies. In effect, 
the Legation did become the object of attack, and was gallantly 
defended by the inmates till fire was applied to the neighbouring 
houses. Mr, Hanabusa and his countrymen, some thirty in 
number, then determined to cut their way out; and, after 
a futile attempt to obtain shelter at the palace, made their 
way to the seacoast, where they seized a boat and were 
fortunate in finding the British gunboat Flying Fish, which 
took them on board and conveyed them to Nagasaki. They 
had, however, lost eight of their number during the retreat, 
besides others who had been killed in Soul. Later reports 
were received, to the effect that the rioters had subsequently 
proceeded to the royal palace, and had either murdered or 
intimidated into committing suicide, the Queen, the Crown 
Prince, and several of the highest officials; while the ex-Regent 
had again grasped all the reality of power. 

Intense excitement was naturally caused by the receipt of 
this intelligence in Japan, and steps were at once taken to exact 
reparation. Mr. Hanabusa was sent back to Soul, on board 
an ironclad, with a fitting escort, and preparations were made 
for war if the employment of force became necessary. 
China, however, also acted in the emergency with a promp- 
titude little to be expected from her usual dilatory habits. 
Directly the news arrived, Ma Kien-chung, an active and 
intelligent official who had just returned from a mission to India, 
was despatched with an ironclad squadron and several thousand 
soldiers, to the scene of action ; and grave fears were entertained 
lest war between China and Japan should arise out of the 
imbroglio. Such a contingency was, however, fortunately 
averted by the good sense of the respective Governments. 
Japan recognized that redress for the outrage was her ultimate 
object, and restrained the popular clamour for war till it should 
be found that other measures had failed ; while China made use 
of her influence and preponderating force, to overawe the reac- 
tionary party and restore the king and his Ministers to power. 
Terms of settlement, under these conditions, were speedily 
arranged. The Corean Government, which made no attempt to 
palliate the wrong done in defiance of its authority, and could 
only endeavour to mitigate the Japanese demands, agreed to 
pay $500,000 to defray the cost of Japanese military prepara- 
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tions, and $50,000 as compensation to the families of those who 
had been killed during the riot. The maintenance of a 
Japanese guard at the Legation for a year, the execution of 
certain ringleaders, the opening of an additional port, and the 
despatch of a mission of apology to Kioto, were other conditions, 
with which Japanese amour-propre appears to have been amply 
satisfied ; while the Chinese envoy, to put an end once for all 
to the ex-Regent’s machinations, carried him off to China, where 
an Imperial edict has since ordered him to be interned for the 
remainder of his days. We should be tempted, did space 
permit, to reproduce at length a translation of this characteristic 
document, which gives a concise summary of the course of 
events and recapitulates the Regent's political crimes, but must 
confine ourselves to the concluding terms of the sentence :— 


Considering [runs the Imperial utterance] the constant arrogance 
with which he has intimidated his sovereign, and his plot that 
endangered the State, he should be punished with all the rigour of the 
law. But we bethink ourselves of the ties of kindred that render him 
an object of reverence to the prince, and that if heavy sentence be 
meted out to him the latter will be involved in a state of helpless 
misery. For these reasons we, of our special favour, most leniently 
lighten his sentence. Let Le Cheng-ying escape the punishment due 
to his crimes, and live at peace in Paoting-foo in Chihli, nor ever 
return to his country. 

Successful treachery is no disgrace to an Oriental, and many 
a mandarin head will have wagged with delight, when the story 
was told in China of the arrest of the Corean rebel. Ma paid a 
visit to Soul, accompanied as was natural by a strong escort, 
invited the object of his attention to dinner, carried him off in a 
sedan-chair from the heart of the capital, and placed him on 
board a Chinese ironclad almost before his partisans could hear 
the news, or gather breath to interfere if they had been disposed 
to incur such a risk, There is a dash almost of the ludicrous in 
this closing incident, so effectual is the extinction of the rebel 
leader, and so complete the answer afforded to the questions 
which had been raised, as to the reality of Chinese suzerainty 
over the country. 

Before these vigorous measures the Conservative opposition 
seems, for the present at any rate, to have collapsed. The king 
has resumed the reins of power, and shown a disposition to act 
loyally on the new lines. Even the queen has come back to life, 
the fate destined for her having been averted by putting forward 
one of her maids to receive the fatal cup, while her Majesty escaped 
to a neighbouring village, and remained in hiding till the storm 


was past. 
It remained for the Governments with which Corea had been 
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persuaded to conclude treaties, to ratify these engagements and 
clench the new policy. The United States, as we have seen, 
found no difficulty in deciding on this step. On the 13th of 
May 1883—as nearly as possible twelve months after Admiral 
Schufeldt’s first visit—General Foote arrived off the mouth of 
Han river; and, on the 19th, ratified copies of the American 
treaty were exchanged at Soul, with a degree of pomp and cir- 
cumstance that would have well become a more pretentious State. 
The ceremony—marking as it did, for Corea, a final severance 
with the past—has many points of interest; and we are tempted 
‘to quote a brief sketch of the proceedings, condensed from the 
narrative of an eye-witness :— 

The Council of Ministers were present in full Court dress of dark 
green satin, while the American Minister was accompanied by nine 
officers of the Monocacy, besides his personal suite 
robes of the Corean noblemen, the plain black of the American 
Legation, the glittering epaulettes and lace of the naval officers, 
combined to make a scene both novel and striking, the more so when 
it is considered that the object of the assembly was to complete the 
destruction of a nation’s political traditions. On the following day 
General Foote and his suite were received in audience by the King, 
who wore a round-topped hat, with fan-shaped wings sticking out 
behind ; his dress consisting of a single garment of bright red silk 
with long flowing sleeves, secured at the waist by a belt of crimson and 
gold; while on each shoulder and on the breast were large dragons in 
heavy gold embroidery. Altogether, his Majesty appears to have 
very favourably impressed his visitors, and the usual expressions ot 
satisfaction at the establishment of friendly relations were appropriately 
formulated. A most successful banquet was given at the Foreign 
Office in the evening, when the building was brilliantly illuminated ; 
and two days later the Americans returned to their vessel well pleased 
with their visit, and not a little surprised at the magnificence of a 
reception which appears to have far exceeded their most sanguine 
expectations. 


As already stated, the Cabinets of London and Berlin were in 
less haste to accept the situation. The prompt and decisive 
intervention of China at the time of the anti-Japanese outbreak 
had so clearly marked the vassalage of Corea, that any engage- 
ment or into with her assumed a fresh significance; and 
grave doubt suggested itself as to the wisdgm of concluding, with 
her, a treaty less liberal in many respects than that governing 
our relations with China. The Chambers of Commerce, more- 
over, at Shanghai and Yokohama protesting strongly against a 
tariff and other conditions which appeared unduly restrictive, 
approval was withheld; and Mr. Aston, of H.M.’s Consular 
Service in Japan, was sent to Corea to collect information 
regarding the country and its resources, and also, it was under- 
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stood, to prepare the way if possible for the desired modifications. 
It will be sufficient to add that the Corean Government was per- 
suaded to yield the points at issue; and that, during a recent 
visit to Soul, Sir Harry Parkes succeeded in obtaining a revised 
treaty—free from the original blemishes and more likely in every 
respect to promote commercial intercourse—which will, no 
doubt, be shortly laid before Parliament. It would be tedious 
to enter here on an analysis of its provisions. Two marked 
variations, however, from the Chinese exemplar claim a word of 
comment. Opium is expressly excluded under the tariff; and, 
as opium seems happily to be neither grown nor used in Corea, 
this provision will have the sympathy even of those who most 
strongly deprecate the abandonment of the Indian trade, for the 
benetit of the native cultivator in China where the growth and 
the habit are alike ineradicable. A second remarkable variation 
from the prevalent type of our treaties with the Far East, is the 
absence of a clause stipulating for freedom of missionary enter- 
prise; and this leads us to remark on the absence of France 
from the list of nations who have joined in the new departure. 
We are unaware of the precise circumstances under which the 
clause in question was excluded ; but it is not difficult to conceive 
that the internal and external troubles to which the advent of 
Roman missions had given rise, indisposed the Corean Govern- 
ment to grant them a firmer foothold. Certainly neither 
America, England, nor Germany would be disposed to enforce 
such a concession; while France, virtually uninterested in 
commerce, and concerned chiefly to assert her political influence 
and advance the cause of Oriental missions, has declined a con- 
vention from which her favourite clause is absent. Her emissaries 
have, it is understood, been instructed to urge its acceptance 
with all the weight of her influence ; but they have not yet been 
successful, and the acceptance by other Powers of an expurgated 
text will hardly facilitate their negotiations. In the meantime, 
missionaries can, of course, enter the country like other foreigners, 
but with no special or exceptional privileges. Germany, it is 
understood, is about concluding a treaty nearly identical with 
the British. Russia has been in no haste to join a rush which 
she can hardly have regarded with favour, though she cannot 
afford to hold aloof. At length, however, she seems about to 
follow the general example. M. Waebber, her Consul at Tientsin, 
is believed to be on the point of starting for Corea to negotiate 
a treaty ; and a Russian fleet now assembled at Nagasaki, is said 
to be destinedf or his escort. 

As a necessary consequence of the seclusion in which the 
Coreans have hitherto dwelt, few foreigners have had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming intimately acquainted with them or their 
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country. Hamel, as we have seen, gave an excellent idea of the 
nature of the Government and the state of civilization prevailing 
in his day; but his narrative has long passed into the domain of 
archeology. British Consular officers, who have quickly pushed 
through the half-opened barriers, are already giving valuable 
information regarding the commercial resources and general 
aspect of the country. But it is to the missionaries of Rome that 
we have still to look for an exhaustive picture of Corean life ; and 
the curious reader will find,in the introductory chapters of 
“L’histoire de l’église de Corée,” a succinct account of the 
language, institutions, manners, and customs of the people, as 
as well as of the topography and products of the soil. 

The people seem to be Mongolian in type, though there are 
local traces of Japanese admixture, They appear to be 
superior, physically, to both Chinese and Japanese, though their 
standard of education and civilization is lower, and they are less 
polished in manner. They are frank-mannered towards foreigners, 
and in the last degree curious as to the strange countries and 
people from whom they have been cut off. M. Oppert, on the 
occasion of his remarkable voyages, Mr. Spence, in describing the 
visit of the Duke of Genoa, Mr. Aston, in relating his recent 
experiences, and Mr. Carles, during a still more recent tour, 
all bear testimony to these features in their character ; and, if 
their curiosity impels them at present to a somewhat disagreeable 
familiarity, it will probably resolve itself into a willingness for 
friendly intercourse, as the novelty wears off. Even M. Dallet, who 
certainly cannot be accused of sparing their defects, pays a high 
tribute to their hospitality, and their generous readiness to help 
each other under any and all circumstances. His description of 
the state of morality is singular; but it seems on the whole to 
be low. Despite certain superficial marks of respect, women are 
alleged to be singularly liable to outrage, and to enjoy immunity 
from legal responsibility for the simple but uncomplimentary 
reason that they are not supposed to be responsible for their acts. 
So remarkable, in fact, is the state of affairs depicted, that we can- 
not help fancying the writer has been inspired to lay on the colour 
with a somewhat heavy brush. The testimony of recent foreign 
visitors goes chiefly to emphasize their extreme timidity ; indeed, 
Mr. Carles, who has lately made an extensive tour through the 
two central provinces, says :— 

The seclusion in which they [the women] and even girls, live is 
marvellous. No matter how poor the hovel in which we were 
stopping, it was rare that we got even a glimpse of a woman in the 
house ; and when met on the road they either struck off at right angles 
or, turning their backs on us, stood still until we had passed. 


Some of this may of course be due to fear of strangers ; and it 
(Vol. CXXII, No, CCXLIII.]—New Szrizs, Vol. LXVI. No, I. G 
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is curious to note that, according to M. Dallet, if they have grave 
disabilities they have also some quaint privileges, not the least 
remarkable of which is the right to circulate freely at all hours, 
even at night, in the streets of the capital ; whereas between 9 P.M. 
and 2 AM. no man can go out, except in case of absolute 
necessity, without exposing himself to a heavy fine. 

The government is founded on the Chinese model, with 
national variations; and, as in China, Confucianism, tempered 
by Buddhism, is the prevailing religion. But the Buddhistic 
element is said to command little affection ; the temples are few 
and poor, and the priests rank low in the social scale—chiefly, no 
doubt, owing to their depraved and dissolute habits—below even 
their Chinese brethren, who are far from being highly esteemed. 
As in China, the so-called worship of ancestors is the one cult 
which touches the heart of the people ; and the uncompromising 
war which Christian missionaries have declared against this 
practice, is the chief cause of the difficulties and hostility they 
encounter in both countries, A curious survival of Fire Worship, 
which M. Dallet notes (p. 147), deserves a passing notice :— 


La plupart des familles [he writes] conservent précieusement 
le feu dans la maison, et font en sorte de ne jamais le laisser éteindre. 
Si un pareil malheur arrivait, ce serait pour la famille le pronostic 
et la cause des plus grandes infortunes. 


It is related, for instance, of a nobleman who, while enter- 
taining a number of guests, was told by a slave that there was no 
fire in the house, that, quitting them immediately, he rushed to 
the different braziers and examined the ashes with feverish 
anxiety. At last he perceives a spark, and succeeds in procuring 
a light from it. 

Victoire, s’ecrie-t-il, en rentrant dans le salon; les destins de ma 
race ne sont pas encore terminés. J’ai recouvré ce feu que mes 
ancétres se sont fidélement transmis depuis dix generations, et je 
pourrai 4 mon tour le léguer 4 mes descendants. 


In its physical aspect, the peninsula of Corea presents a 
remarkable likeness to the peninsula of Italy. An axial range 
of mountains, similar in trend and appearance to the Apennines, 
runs along its whole length, close to, and parallel with, the 
eastern coast. Consequently, the streams running into the 
Pacific are but short mountain torrents, tumbling in a few miles 
from source to sea; while those running into the China Sea are 
rivers of a certain magnitude, flowing through cultivated or 
cultivable plains. These physical peculiarities mark, at once, 
not only the distribution of the population and the present pro- 
ductive area of the country, but also point to the trade routes 
of the future. Roughly speaking, the portions of the peninsula 
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which lie to the west of the watershed are the most populous and 
fertile; and, while communication between the capital and the 
east coast is difficult, that between it and the west coast is easy. 
The two ports which have been open, under the Japanese 
Treaty, since 1875, are neither of them well situated to tap the 
country for its exports, or to supply it with imports; and, if 
physical geography is any commercial index, it is to the port of 
Jenchuan, opened by our own Treaty, on the western coast, in 
close proximity to the capital, that our merchants must look for 
any considerable trade. 

The hills are believed to contain much mineral wealth, 
though it has hitherto been very imperfectly worked. Explora- 
tory journeys have been recently made, both by Chinese 
and foreigners, with a view to verify these indications; and it 
is understood that no obstacle will be raised to the working of 
mines with foreign capital and appliances, if the game prove 
worth the candle. Two reports on Corean mines have been lately 
submitted to the Government by H.M. Minister in Japan. They 
are anonymous, but seem to bear internal evidence of having 
been written by a Chinese. In any‘case the writer has evidently 
travelled freely, and had free access to what information was 
available. His researches disclosed the existence of lead, sulphur, 
copper, and iron; but it is disappointing to note that he failed 
to find coal in their vicinity. 


The working of the mines of Corea [he writes] is not only attended 
with more difficulties than the working of mines in foreign countries, 
but it is even more difficult than it is in China. Railways are the only 
means of overcoming these difficulties. The construction of railways 
and the opening of mines are two things which necessarily go together. 
....+ When there is no coal in a country which produces the five metals 
(i.e., gold, silver, copper, iron, and lead), either the ore must be trans- 
ported to where the coal is, or the latter must be taken to the mines. 

In working the various five metal mines, the first thing to be done 
is to look for places where there is coal; the second is to construct 
connecting lines of railways. Both are essential. To carry out these 
three objects, many millions of taels will be required, If these under- 
takings were all carried out with enthusiasm, not only would all the 
mines in the various circuits be opened up, but railways would be 
gradually extended throughout the country, as far as Wénsan in the 
north and Pusan in the south, and it would thus be the most effectual 
means of securing the wealth and strength of the country. 


All this is very enthusiastic, but it will require very precise 
guarantees and assurances, to elicit the millions needed to realize 
the picture! The native system of working is very primitive, 
and quite fails to do justice to the resources which clearly exist. 
It is, according to the writer just quoted, 
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to do first what is easiest, and leave to the last what is difficult. 
They dig away at the mine, and the hole gets gradua'ly deeper, but 
there is no ventilation, and no means of furnishing a light; there are 
many springs which discharge water (into the workings), and no 
appliances for getting rid of this water. If the mine is under these 
circumstances abandoned, the capital put into it is lost; while, on the 
other hand, it can only be worked at risk of life, No profit can thus 
be made out of these mines, under the local method of working them. 


Gold and silver undoubtedly exist in Corea, and gold-dust has 
long formed an appreciable export to Japan (it is collected 
mainly from the washings of streams), but both metals are said 
to be excluded from the programme of foreign enterprise. 


One source of wealth, which has been much neglected, is 
timber. No mention is made, as yet, of any export of this article ; 
but, writes Mr. Longford, “ owing to the deforestation that has 
taken place in Japan, the price of timber suitable for building 
purposes has during the last few years increased over threefold, 
its cost being now almost double what it is in England, whereas 
not many years have elapsed since it was little more than half.” 
Corea seems well able to supply the deficiency, from the abun- 
dant resources of her hills. The nature and capabilities of the 
country, at the point where the peninsula merges into the 
continent, are as yet but little known further than that it 
is said to be richly wooded, and that it is traversed by the 
greatest of all Corean rivers. But, even if this source failed, 
the grandly wooded range which we have seen on the eastern 
coast, is covered with seemingly illimitable supplies. 

The valleys are fertile and fairly cultivated, though there 
does not seem to be among their products very much available 
for exportation. Cotton, hemp, flax, tobacco, indigo, hides and 
furs have been among the articles exported through the 
Japanese ; and, with possibly some silk, probably indicate the 
principal elements of commerce we may expect to find at the 
outset. The silk actually produced is, according to M. Pourthié, 
very little, and of coarse quality. “Seeing, however, the 
mulberry-tree grow wild in the hills, and the silkworms succeed 
despite the slight care taken of them,” he is persuaded that, 
under an intelligent impulse, the industry might acquire larger 
proportions. Mr. Spence bears somewhat similar testimony. “ Of 
silk culture (he writes) there was none in the country which we 
saw ;” but, he adds, “they spin the cocoons of the wild ailan- 
thus, and I procured hanks of their silk which to my inex- 
perienced eye seemed closely to resemble Shantung silk.” The 
eyes of the Government seem to have been at last opened to the 
possible development of this industry, and a recent Shanghai 
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paper mentions the export from Chekeang of 8,000 young mul- 
berry-trees destined for plantation in Corea. The tea shrub 
grows wild, but is also neglected. Another product which Mr. 
Spence mentions, as a possible article of commerce, is hemp. 
Hempen clothes are, he says, universally worn by the labouring 
classes, and the thread is spun much finer than would be possible 
with European hemp :— 


I tried to get some specimens of the fibre, but was unsuccessful. 
It must be the same, I think, as the Chinese flax, which grows in the 
neighbourhood of Newchwang ; and, as the importation of that fibre 
into England has long been desired by our flax-spinners, and is only 
restricted on account of its high price, attention will probably be 
drawn to the Corean hemp whenever the country is opened. 


The cotton shrub thrives ; tobacco and indigo are also grown ; 
and, most valuable of all, the ginseng root, which plays so 
important a part as a tonic and restorative in the Chinese phar- 
macopceia. Some idea of the value of this product may be 
formed from the fact that the duty paid on it in one year, at the 
Chinese frontier station, is said to have exceeded £100,000. One 
of the chief curiosities is a remarkably small race of ponies, 
which surpass our own Shetland breed in diminutiveness and 
shape. A kind of wine is made from rice, which is not agreeabie to 
the foreign palate ; but the Coreans themselves show a decided 
appreciation of foreign drinks, especially champagne, and seem 
ready to drink any quantity they can obtain. 


The population, which is estimated at from eight to ten 
millions, is sparse except at a few principal centres, and generally 
poor; and the standards of comfort and industry are low.* They 
have no glass, and their crockery is of a very common descrip- 
tion. “Of ornamental art work,” writes Mr. Spence, “such as 
porcelain, bronze, &c., they have none The ceramic art 
is quite rudimentary, and they attach an excessive value to the 
commonest Japanese ware.” Their greatest excellence seems to be 
attained in the manufacture of paper, which is made from hemp, 
and is so strong that it is difficult to tear, and, as in Japan, 
is oiled and made into excellent waterproofs. The cabinet- 
makers also, according to Mr. Carles, show a certain amount of 
skill in their manufactures, and the brass and wicker work are 
not without finish. Book-stalls are rare; and “ painting, except 
on screens, seems hardly to exist.” White cotton cloth is manu- 
factured, but no woollen. A place called Kimhua, not far from 





* Mr. Carles considered that, “‘as compared with North China, the country 
seemed at once poorer and better off. Great riches are, I should imagine, 
unknown, but the working classes are easier in their circumstances than the 
same class in China.” 
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Soul, is famed (locally) for its cotton silk fabrics; but the speci- 
mens Mr. Carles saw were “coarse and faulty, and the breadth 
too narrow to find a sale in the European market.” He judged, 
moreover, that both the raw silk and cocoons were too high- 
priced to be remunerative as exports. European goods are 
esteemed. A report submitted to Sir Harry Parkes at the close 
of 1882 shows that the value of English cotton goods imported 
the previous year, through Japanese channels, had exceeded 
$1,000,000 ; and, as the demand had steadily increased since 
the trade with Japan commenced, there is reason to hope that 
it will continue to do so now the opening of the country will 
allow the goods to be obtained with greater facility and at a less 
cost. But, though the experience of the Japanese since the con- 
clusion of their treaty in 1871 seems to indicate a willingness to 
trade, and the figures they have furnished our Legation show a 
considerable increase, the values are still not important ; and the 
poverty of the people must prevent any material increment, until 
the natural resources of the country are better developed. The 
increase, for instance, was tenfold from 1877 to 1881; but the total 
of the latter year was still only 3,827,394 yen, or about half a 
million sterling ; and 1883 is said to have shown a decrease even 
from that moderate total. Indeed, the crudity of their financial 
arrangements is in itself sufficient to indicate a very primitive state 
of trade. It required two ponies, each bearing a load of 280 lbs., 
to carry currency to the value of £30, for which Mr. Carles’ party 
had occasion. Almost the same difficulty might be predicated of 
the copper cash which form, the prevailing medium of exchange 
in China; but the Chinese have invented an elaborate system of 
banking, whereas in Corea, though “ merchants are said occasion- 
ally to give bills on each other,” the arrangements are of a very 
restricted character. The Chinese have also a sufficiency of silver, 
which they cast into shoes of sycee of standard purity ; whereas, in 
Corea, “failing paper and copper cash, silver ingots and gold- 
dust are to be bought sometimes, but not in large quantities, 
nor of a fixed standard.” Obviously, if the people have made 
so little progress in finance, it is because they have not trade of 
sufficient volume to require a more elaborate system. The state 
of things indicated is, in fact, not far removed from barter. For 
instance, one exceedingly primitive arrangement is that, in the 
inland towns, nothing is to be bought in the ordinary way 
except at fairs—which are naturally, however, under these cir- 
cumstances, held with considerable frequency. 

The ports to be thrown open to foreign trade under Sir Harry 
Parkes’ treaty are Gensan, in Yung-hing bay, (Port Lazaref) on 
the N.E.; Fusan on the S.E.; Jenchuan and Yang-hwa-chin on 
the W. coast, and the capital itself. Of these, Gensan is at 
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present the most important, having been hitherto the port of 
supply for the capital ; but it may be expected to lose its pre- 
eminence now the west coast also is open to trade. Mr. Aston 
estimates the town as comprising about 2,000 houses, with 
perhaps 10,000 inhabitants—Fusan is the place where, as we 
have seen, the Japanese retained a foothold after Fidejosi’s inva- 
sion; nor, though the nature of the footing is changed, does their 
hold appear to have become less firm. Mr. Aston estimates the 
Japanese population as fully equalling the Corean. They have 
organized their settlement on the same footing as those occupied 
by foreigners at the treaty ports of China; and it is in it that 
what maritime trade exists is carried on. The gross total of 
imports and exports at Fusan, for 1881, is stated at 
$1,000,000, of which something over $200,000 represented 
English shirtings—Jenchuan has not yet been open to trade, 
and is therefore in the happy condition of having no commercial 
history. Its importance will arise as a port of supply to the 
capital, in case the Han river prove too difficult of navigation. 
—For a picture of Soul itself, we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Carles’ and other interesting descriptions, on which the exigen- 
cies of space forbid us to indent. As may be inferred from what we 
have already said of Corean art and manufactures, it does not seem 
likely to contribute any very valuable items of export ; but, as is 
natural, it seems to be the chief centre of demand for imports. 
These, as we have seen, have hitherto had to make their way 
from Gensan—123 miles—on pack animals, over an intervening 
range of mountains. The new treaty permits them to be landed 
as near as may be to the doors of the purchasers, and it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the resultant cheapening will tend 
to stimulate the existing trade. 

It is time, with these few prosaic facts, to close our sketch of 
the so long Forbidden Land. A record of the import of grey 
shirtings fitly represents the change which has come over the 
scene since Father Frois described to wondering ears the great 
invasion of Fidejosi, and Henry Hamel narrated his strange 
experiences among a stranger people. As yet, the romance 
partly holds) A recent letter in the North-China Herald, 
describing a sacrificial visit by the king to the temple of 
Confucius, deals with a barbaric pomp of procession, a 
quaintness of costume, an idiosyncrasy of ceremonial as 
striking as any of the pictures which have been drawn for us, 
of Eastern life. 


Mounted warriors resplendent in robes of various colours . 
then more flags, and a row of trumpeters, behind whom walked an 
officer bearing a red silk banner on which was embroidered a disk in 
the most brilliant gold thread. After the banners came a bevy of 
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officers surrounding a man (the king) on horseback, dressed in a 
scarlet robe with gold embroidery on the chest and back, a lacquer 
belt studded with amber medallions, &c. &c. Before and behind the 
king open sedan-chairs were carried, and after these came a large 
covered litter, borne on the backs of ponies, which was draped inside 
and out with leopard skins. More mounted warriors and soldiers .. . . 
were succeeded by a fresh batch of trumpeters, who marched in 
advance of a second banner similar to the one carried before the king, 
except that it was blue instead of red. Then came a second litter, in 
which was seated a diminutive boy dressed like the king, who, I was 
informed, was the Crown Prince. After the litter came more trum- 
peters, warriors, and foot-soldiers, and the procession had gone by. 


We have here doubtless, as the writer suggests, an exact 
reproduction of a solemnity that has been observed for 
centuries, but which will probably soon now become a thing of 
the past. Cavalry officers who are obliged “to maintain 
their balance by clutching hold of a handle fastened to the 
peak of the saddle for that purpose,” and who have “one 
servant to lead the pony and another to hold them on,” are an 
anachronism in these days of Uhlans and utilitarianism, But 
while they last—both processions and warriors—they will secure 
for the descriptive letters of first visitors some of the quaint 
interest which clings to the experiences of Hamel and Wettevree. 
“It is altogether,” writes the same correspondent, “a strange 
country, this hermit kingdom. The pale, monotonous colours 
affected by the common people in their dress; the noiseless 
way in which they move about; the total lack of wheeled 
vehicles ; the absence of street cries, or indeed of shouting of . 
any sort, have a most weird effect; and as one passes through 
the silent, white-clad multitude, one almost finds oneself 
wondering whether it is all real, or whether one has not been 
suddenly transported to dreamland.” 

A similar interest attached to Japan, when that country first 
opened its doors to foreign visitors; and there seems a remark- 
able similarity to Japan,'in the thoroughness with which both 
Government and people have accepted the intercourse they had 
so long been at pains to repel. A Corean embassy has already 
been to America, and completed a voyage round the world by 
returning through England and France. M. von Mollendorff— 
formerly Consul for Germany at Tientsin, and more lately 
interpreter to the Chinese Viceroy, Li Hung-chang—who was 
sent to Corea to organize a Customs service, appears to have 
been hailed as a general adviser on Foreign Affairs. Telegraphic 
communication has already been established, by laying a cable 
between Nagasaki and Fusan. Foreigners, who were lately not 
permitted to land on the forbidden shores, are now given the 
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right of travel throughout the land. A Geueral Exhibition is 
projected for next year, at Soul; and, last but not least, the 
foundation of a National Debt has been laid, by borrowing 
$200,000 from China to meet expenses incidental to estab- 
lishing the new régime! Let us hope that there will be no 
cause for reaction from all this empressement. It will hardly 
last at such high pressure, but we may hope that it will 
settle down into steady working without the collisions, friction, 
and other unpleasant experiences that have characterized our 
early relations with other Oriental peoples. 
R. S. Gunpry. 
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Art. I1V.—Tne Curistran Harem. 


URING the short period immediately following the death 

of a celebrated man, or the publication of an important 
book, when it rains criticisms, biographical notices, and com- 
ments, embodying every variety of praise or dispraise, it is 
sometimes possible, amid the clamour, to disentangle a note of 
truer timbre than the rest, and having a real and permanent 
significance. In the case of a recent work which was for 


several weeks in everybody’s hands and on everybody’s lips— 
the autobiography of an extremely popular novelist and typical 
Englishman—such a note was sounded by a weekly contem- 
porary with remarkable clearness and, it might be added, 
courage. 


Mr. Trollope [says the writer in question] was thoroughly in 
earnest.in wishing to teach a high morality by his tales, and no tales 
could be purer than his from anything like mischief; at the same 
time we should say that what he understood as a high morality was a 
morality of a very limited kind, and involved little more for men and 
women in general than insisting that girls should be modest and loving, 
and that men should be honest and diligent, and should know their 
own minds. He hardly even teaches so much as that men should be pure 
as well as women, or that women should be courageous as well as 
men, 


Now, granting—as most of us will probably be disposed to 
grant—that “conduct is three-fourths of life,” it follows that 
the first test to which the works of a voluminous writer who 
counts his readers by hundreds of thousands should be brought 
is the ethical test. And it also follows that a thoughtful repre- 
sentative of the higher criticism, convinced of the profound 
importance of conduct, and sensitive to moral discords as an 
accomplished musician to material ones, is within his rights in 
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demanding that such a writer shall not inculcate as high 
morality what is in truth “a morality of a very limited kind.” 
“ Conduct is three-fourths of life.” More. The Alpha and the 
Omega, the beginning and the ending of the existence of 
civilized human beings, in whom civilization is not the thin 
veneer of selfishness and savagery, are goodness; and the 
popular novelist—that powerful preacher who has never entered 
a pulpit, that orator more persuasive than any that ever mounted 
platform, that force more penetrative than press, than stage, 
even than direct personal influence—should doubtless, theoreti- 
cally, be ranged on the side, not of conventional decorum, but 
of 8 highest goodness which has been revealed to the highest 
minds. 

At the same time, it must always be borne in mind that 
a popular author is, more than any man, the child of his age. 
Were he too much in advance of it, it would not read him; 
indeed he is its darling mainly because he confines himself to 
ideals that it can understand, does not aspire to anything beyond 
the average work-a-day moral code of the average citizen, and 
does not fatigue with unfamiliar speculation or new-fangled 
disquieting enthusiasms. Probably no English writer of modern 
times reflects more exactly than Trollope this comfortable, old- 
fashioned moral code, which, in the main, embodies to this hour 
the loftiest pitch at which the ethical aspirations of his country- 
men have arrived. And it is precisely because his opinions are 
typical English opinions that we may permit ourselves to make 
use of his autobiographical confession of faith in order to illus- 
trate the old order of morality, which, in the opinion of many, 
is destined to change, “giving place to new.” Our modern 
critic, on the other hand, who has the hardihood to require of 
an author that he shall teach “men to be pure as well as 
women, and women to be courageous as well as men,” may 
stand for the type of the new school of thinkers whose 
endeavour it is, in the teeth of prejudice and tradition, and 
of the opposition—official, orthodox, and scientific, as well as 
merely malicious and selfish—which every reform must expect 
to encounter, to promulgate what they understand by the 
higher morality. 

The difference between the two schools lies in a nutshell. It 
may be summed up in one word—equality between the sexes. 
Not equality in social and civil rights—the important questions, 
separate though allied, involved in claims such as these, are 
beside our purpose for the moment—but equality in virtue. 
Now, theoretically, equality in virtue has long been recognized 
in the Western world, ever since, in fact, the Founder of 
Christianity refused to sanction the punishment by a cruel death 
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of an erring woman, except at the hands of an accuser who could 
himself be proved to be immaculate. But, like other doctrines 
of the same teacher, this doctrine of the equality of the sexes in 
virtue has since practically fallen into desuetude. He denounced 
war, and we carry on war, not as a tragic and humiliating 
necessity which we deplore, but as a thing meet for chaplains to 
pray over, and post-prandial orators to glorify. He deprecated 
riches, and we spend annual thousands upon luxurious dwellings 
and amusements not remarkably elevating, while the little 
children that he loved are growing up at our doors into a com- 
pulsory proletariat, gangrened with theft, prostitution and drink. 
He fulminated against pride, with those thunders of fiery indig- 
nation which are known only to the gentle soul, once thoroughly 
aroused to the ungentleness of the world, and we—blinded by an 
imbecile idolatry of rank, of money, of political importance and 
social distinction—we look askance upon everybody who is not 
in our own set! The truth is, unfortunately, that the ethical 
creed of Jesus of Nazareth is not the ethical creed of the 
modern club and drawing-room, if indeed it may truly be said 
to be the creed of the modern pulpit, and there is really great 
ae for the reformer in more than one department of Christian 
morals, 


But to return to our point—the practical rejection by nominally 
Christian society of the Christian doctrine of equality in virtue. 
It is impossible to illustrate this better than by placing side by 
side in parallel columns the experiences of a young man in 
London, as given in the “ Autobiography,” with those of a young 
girl in London as given by herself. The young girl is imaginary, 


but her story, unhappily, is not. It isastory which any one who 
will give themselves the trouble may hear any day of the week 
in real life. 


His Story. 


And now, looking back at it, 
I have to ask myself whether my 
youth was very wicked? I did 
no good in it; but was there fair 
ground for expecting good from 
me? When I reached London 
no mode of life was prepared for 
me—no advice even given to me. 
I went into lodgings, and then had 
to dispose of my time. I belonged 
to no club, and knew very few 
friends who would receive’ me 
into their houses, In such a con- 
dition of life, a young man should 


Her Srory. 


And now, looking back at it, 
I have to ask myself whether my 
youth was very wicked? I did 
no good in it ; but was there fair 
ground for expecting good from 
me? When I reached London 
no mode of life was prepared for 
me—no advice even given to 
me. I went into lodgings, some 
distance from my place of busi- 
ness, and then had to dispose of 
my time. I had not heard ofa 
Girl’s Friendly Society, and did 
not know of any place where I 
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no doubt go home after his work, 
and spend the long hours of the 
evening in reading good books and 
drinking tea No training 
had been given me. There was 
no house in which I could habi- 
tually see a lady’s face and hear a 
lady's voice. No allurement to 
decent respectability came in my 
way. It seemsto me that in such 
circumstances the temptations to 
loose life will almost certainly 
prevail with a young man. Of 
course, if the mind be strong 
enough, and the general stuff 
knitted together of sufficiently 
stern material, the temptations 
will not prevail. But such minds 
and such materials are, I think, 
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could obtain rest and recreation 
after hours of toil. In such a 
condition of life a young woman 
should no doubt go home after 
her work, and spend the long 
hours of the evening in reading 
good books and drinking tea, No 
training had been given me. 
There was no friend’s house in 
which I could learn refinement 
and self-respect, or could inno- 
cently enjoy the society of men. 
My only opportunities of this 
nature occurred during my walks 
home at night. Scarcely a day 
passed that I was not accosted in 
the street by some person, usually 
of gentlemanlike appearance. No 
allurement to decent respectability 


came in my way. It seems to 
me that in such circumstances 
the temptations to loose life will 
almost certainly prevail with a 
young woman, At any rate, they 
prevailed with me. 


uncommon, The temptation, at 
any rate, prevailed with me. 


Now compare the attitude of ni towards these two 
e 


offenders. To the stronger of the two, the one who has been 
taught from the cradle that he is the superior, that it is his part 
to act and to command, hers to admire and to obey, that it is 
his to make and to administer the laws that control them both, 
his, not merely to protect his country from external foes, but 
jealously to guard against any infringement of the rights and 
liberties of the weakest of his fellow-subjects—to the young 
man, society says, ‘‘ You were young like the rest of us, and you 
sowed your wild oats. It was wrong, perhaps, but it was 
natural, almost inevitable. We can scarcely Sleme-nenstiiely 
we cannot punish you.” To the weaker of the two, who has 
been bred up from the cradle to a degree of dependence there 
is nothing in her after-life to justify, who is encouraged in 
ignorance, and fortified—we may be forgiven the paradox—in 
feebleness; who, if she learned anything at Sunday-school, 
learned that yieldingness, docility, resignation and obedience 
were excellent things in woman, while mankind, in the concrete 
form of the School Board visitor, the rent-collector, the parson 
and the policeman were to her as gods—to the young girl 
society says, “ You should know how to take care of yourself. 
To have acted so you must necessarily be a corrupt and vicious 
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person. We can have nothing more to do with you. Take 
yourself out of our sight.” 

And what do the young man and the young woman respec- 
tively reply ? Again the man’s answer may be taken verbatim 
from the autobiography of our typical Englishman. 


If the rustle of a woman’s petticoat has ever stirred my blood; 
if a cup of wine has been a joy to me; if I have thought tobacco at 
midnight in pleasant company to be one of the elements of an earthly 
paradise ; if, now and again, I have somewhat recklessly fluttered a 
£5 note over a card-table; of what matter is that to any reader? I 
have betrayed no woman. Wine has brought me to no sorrow. It 
has been the companionship of smoking that I have loved, rather than 
the habit. I have never desired to win money, and I have lost none. 
To enjoy the excitement of pleasure, but to be free from its vices and 
ill-effects—to have the sweet and leave the bitter untasted—that has 
been my study. I will not say that I have never scorched a 
finger; but I carry no ugly wounds. 


Have we here a confession of guilt? Most certainly not. It 
is the old story, “I am not better than other people. I am no 
saint ”—(strange that you do not find this engaging frankness 
where what men are really ashamed of is in question, “I am no 
saint—I lied, or I ran away, or I cheated at cards!”)—the sort 
of plea, in short, which is merely “Not Guilty” writ large. 
Because he has betrayed no woman—because, that is, he has 
stopped short of a depth of cowardly infamy which is only not 
loathed like murder, and not spurned like fraud, because—alas 
for our manhood ! and alas for our civilization ! and alas for our 
Christianity ! it happens too often—because he has stopped 
short of this last abyss—the man has almost, forsooth, the right 
to plume himself! That he has been helping to maintain a 
class of outcasts made such, directly or indirectly, by his cruelty, 
kept such by his selfishness, that he has knocked one more nail 
into the coffin of some unhappy woman’s self-respect, health, 
happiness and hopes of heaven; that he has helped to lower 
instead of raising that standard of current public opinion by 
which—and not by any higher one—the young habitually 
measure themselves, so making it more difficult instead of more 
easy for all other boys to be pure and all other girls to be 
modest—that he has done all this counts for nothing with the 
man. He “carries no ugly wounds.” 

And the woman? What is the woman’s answer to those her 
accusers? Why, the woman, stupified by centuries of injustice, 
of inequality in virtue, dazed by the ostracism which has excluded 
her from all contact with the pure, nay, with the respectable, 
and converted her from a victim into a pest, maddened at last 
into believing that they speak truth who say to her, “ You were 
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the weaker, therefore you should have withstood; Nature 
already chastises your errors with whips—therefore the world 
does right to chastise them with scorpions,” the woman merely 
takes up the despairing cry of the outcast of old, “God and man 
be merciful to me a sinner !” 

And this injustice of society is buttressed by the law, which, 
in these matters, takes care to lag well behind the public con- 
science, lest haply it might be in any true sense an educator, a 
guide to the unlearned and mentor to the weak in principle, 
The law encourages in the man, not merely ante-nuptial 
immorality—that it must be understood to take for granted 
—but conjugal infidelity itself. It allows him to plead the 
“consent ”(!) of a child of thirteen to her own destruction ; it 
freely permits to him that “solicitation,” and “ loitering for im- 
moral purposes” which it punishes in the woman; it abets him 
in the maintenance of a class of women-chattels by robbing 
them of their constitutional rights and reducing their degradation 
to a system; finally it authorizes in him the greatest moral 
insult which a husband can offer to a wife, provided only that 
it is not accompanied with the lesser outrage of physical 
violence. 

Of course there is a stereotyped answer to all this—that this 
so called injustice is founded upon natural law. In the words of 
another hebdomadal writer, discoursing upon this very subject 
of divorce in connection with Woman’ Suffrage :— 

Nature and common sense created the inequality before it was 
recognized by law ; nor could it without scandalous impropriety be 
removed by legislation It is a sufficient answer to the charge 
of injustice that a man cannot without dishonour condone infidelity, 
while a woman may, without injury to her character, forgive the 
offence, if it has been discontinued, The reasons for the distinction 
are notorious and transparent. .... If female voters are likely to 
insist on an equality which has no foundation in natural law, there is 
one more strong reason against the concession of their demands, 


The rejoinder has a plausible sound, but that it is really based 
upon a fallacy can be shown in a very few words. It is nota 
“sufficient answer to the charge of injustice” that ‘a woman 
may without injury to her character forgive the offence ” of infi- 
delity, for the simple reason that she is allowed no choice in the 
matter. The law does not say to the woman, “ You may forgive 
the offence,” but, “ You must forgive it.” Itis in the compulsion 
exercised in the one case and not in the other that the injustice 
lies, and, as will presently be shown, that the impolicy (looking 
at the matter from the lowest utilitarian standpoint) lies also. 
Whatever those “notorious and transparent” reasons which 
appeared to the framers of the law of divorce sufficiently cogent 
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to justify the unequal exercise of this compulsion, they unfortu- 
nately do not appeal with anything like convincing force to the 
minds of an increasing body of educated Englishwomen. There 
may have been a time—a time not very remote—when they 
would have passed unchallenged by even a high-minded woman ; 
when, content to be, in some sort, the property, instead of the 
companion of man, and acknowledging the equity of the classi- 
fication which ranked her with minors and idiots, even the best 
kind of woman may really have felt less outraged by her 
husband’s infidelities than he by hers, and may have acquiesced 
in the social and physiological arguments (or assumptions) by 
which he supported his position. But that time has now gone 
by. Itis not for nothing that the higher education has been 
placed within the reach of women, and that after having been 
(with some hesitation) conceded a soul, it has at length begun to 
be admitted (partially) that woman hasa mind. The tendency 
of things for some years past has been in the direction of raising 
her from the position of man’s chattel to that of his equal (not 
his embittered rival, but his friendly assessor), and during the 
process she has made for herself the discovery of a “ natural law,” 
not less authoritative, nor less firmly rooted in fact and in history 
than those other “ natural laws” that have been so often flung 
in her teeth in connection with inequality in virtue. 

That natural law is this ; that in sexual virtue, as in other things, 
the husband and the wife, the man and the woman, stand or 
fall together. Here, too, 


The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free, 


and, consequently, such legislation and such social conventions as 
seek to secure the chastity of the one, while they encourage the 
unchastity of the other, not only bear the brand of iniquity, but 
are necessarily foredoomed to failure. They ignore or they con- 
tradict one great natural law, while ostensibly maintaining 
another, and in so doing they overreach themselves, and inevit- 
ably defeat their avowed object. The proof is not far to seek, 
In every country, in every class, in every epoch notorious for 
moral corruption, male laxity has for its invariable concomitant 
female levity—witness Athens and Rome in their decadence, 
witness our own Restoration and the Paris of the Regency and 
Second Empire; witness all aristocracies festered with idleness 
and hypocrisy, or those less guilty, hopeless, homeless, bestialized 
masses who are the crime and the curse of our modern Babylons, 
The evidence of history upon this point is conclusive, though, 
indeed, the appeal to history is, or ought to be, superfluous in a 
question of plain common-sense. The attempt to preserve intact 
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the honour of certain women, because it concerns the ‘honour of 
certain men that it should be so preserved, while, outside the 
charmed circle, every man is a law unto himself, is, on the face 
of it, as puerile as it is unrighteous. It is like drawing a line of 
chalk round the bed of a healthy child in a fever-stricken 
nursery, and assuming that no germ of disease will have the 
temerity to cross the boundary. Moral contamination—infinitely 
more subtle than any known form of physical contagion—insinu- 
ates itself in a hundred known and in a thousand unknown ways, 
where its presence is least suspected and least desired. Evils 
obvious and horrible, evils less obvious, but perhaps on that 
very account more dangerous, spread with a rapidity little 
dreamed of by those who are most concerned to avert them; 
the leaven works till society becomes corrupt to the core, and, 
at last, there is not a woman to whom purity is a thing abso- 
lutely beautiful and sacred, because there is not a man to whom 
it is imperative. “If chastity is a law for woman, it must be so 
for every woman without exception ; and if it is a law for every 
woman, it follows necessarily that it must be equally so for every 
man.” Here is the true “ natural law,” from which there is no 
escape. The choice is between this and chaos. 

The fact is so self-evident, that it is necessary to look beyond 
the favourite arguments of supporters of imequality in virtue, 
in order to account for men’s blindness to it. There is some- 
thing more behind—when a true sociology has dismissed objec- 
tions founded on false notions of “ honour,” and a true human 
physiology has disposed of that libel on Nature—the supposed 
inherent necessity of a dual moral law. What is really at the 
root of the reluctance to acknowledge equality in virtue is, as 
has been hinted before, the subjection of women, the desire 
(often less a desire than a mere unconscious instinct) that 
women should remain in a state of tutelage, and that the grow- 
ing movement in a contrary direction should not make way. It 
is curious with what persistency this instinct of possessing some 
sort of property in women lingers on in the civilized world. We 
talk of the degradation of the zenana and of the harem, but we 
fail to see that all institutions whatsoever that keep grown 
women in a condition of pupilage—to use no stronger term— 
tend to deteriorate both them and their masters, and that, in 
particular, the moral or immoral license accorded to the one sex 
and strictly denied to the appropriated portion of the other, 
means simply polygamy, with all its attendant evils, direct and 
indirect. 

The Christian Harem—it has an odd sound—but this it is 
which really stands in the way of a true moral equality between 
men and women, and consequently of a higher general standard of 
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social life. It is, virtually, the unacknowledged survival, in the 
Western world, of what was once a universally-recognized insti- 
tution, supposed to be based upon an unassailable “ natural 
law.” Few, perhaps, save the most cynical, would care to openly 
admit the fact, yet fact it is, that the principle of the harem has 
as real and practical an existence in our midst as some of the 
institutions of which we are proudest—as the Church, for 
instance, or the army, or the police. The Christian form of the 
institution must be understood to include metaphorically, not 
merely the wife and the chattels, past or present, of the repre- 
sentative of Western civilization who is its owner, but also all 
his near female relatives, all those women whose dishonour, 
because they belong to him, is his dishonour, although the con- 
verse does not hold good, his dishonour affecting nobody, not 
even himself. Safe beneath his egis, enclosed, figuratively 
speaking, in the impregnable fortress of his name and fame, 
whoever touches them, or even suffers the breath of slander to 
approach them, does so at his peril. 

But outside the Harem walls? . There womanhood is no 
longer sacred ; there a woman who has no proprietor becomes 
the lawful prey of the first-comer; respect for property not 
intervening to protect her, nothing else intervenes. There is 
not found a chivalrous reverence for women, as such, nor any 
thirst after a manlike purity for its own sake. That a woman 
has fallen is not the trumpet-call to every noble and wise- 
hearted man to raise her again as speedily as may be ; rather it 
is the signal to deepen her degradation and do her to moral 
death. That opinion, that usage, that law, all tend to his im- 
punity and to her enslavement and outlawry is not a thought 
which fills a man with shame and indignation ; that the class of 
appropriated and protected women treat him with lenience 
while they will not have their ears polluted with the mention of 
her name, is not a fact which sickens and appals him. Rather, 
he slips into an ignoble acquiescence in the injustice of opinion, 
of usage, of law, and of protected women, avails himself of it 
as a convenient if not a righteous arrangement, and moves no 
finger to combat wrongs which in many a conscience-stricken 
moment, many a miserable, ghost-haunted vigil, he knows to be 
unspeakable. . 

or, indeed, the Nemesis of these wrongs, so long unrecog- 
nized, so long unavenged, has overtaken him ; and the man who 
sets little store by the virile virtue of purity pays for his error 
by a lessening hold upon other virtues—virtues which are 
vulgarly accounted of a more masculine and vertebrate order, 
such as honour, truth, love of fair play, generosity, and magna- 
nimity, His religion becomes a lie, his moral code a specious 
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hypocrisy ; he loses the sense of the sacredness of personal 
rights; whole classes of the community cease for him to be 
persons at all; they become things to be regulated as he 
regulates gin-shops, or factory-chimneys, or sewers. The prin- 
ciples which govern his procedure are cynical principles, and 
the constituent elements of cynicism being cruelty, animalism, 
and disbelief in any higher nature than its own, it is needless 
to add that the methods inspired by it are not methods tending 
in the direction of the more humane and chivalrous virtues. 

And what is true of individuals is true of nations, who are 
but individuals in the aggregate. The results upon national 
stamina and morale of the Oriental attitude towards one-half 
of the human race, of the respect for purity in a section of 
women because it is expedient (the principle of the Harem), 
instead of the respect for purity in every human being because 
it differentiates us from the brutes, because it is wholesome and 
righteous, because it is beautiful, rational, and divine, the 
results of this perversion are evident enough among the peoples 
who pass for being in the van of civilization; most notoriously 
and tragically evident in the most (outwardly) highly-civilized 
of them all. In France, purity, being supposed to appertain 
scarcely even to the married woman, but merely to the school- 
girl, to the “ jewne fille,” has long been degraded to the level 
of other school-girlish attributes, with the natural consequence 
that despotism and brutality, whether of monarch or of state, 
have struck roots of iron into an emasculate and polluted soil, 
and we have phenomena like the goading of a disaffected 
soldiery to gratuitous carnage ; like the forcible expulsion of a 
harmless religious order ; like the nightly raid of a Police of 
Immorality through the streets, sweeping fallen and unfallen 
alike into its net of perdition. 

It is such flagrant violations of justice and decency as this 
last which have at length thoroughly aroused the friends of 
liberty and morality at home and abroad, and convinced them 
that if wrong is not to be remedied by more grievous wrong, 
and evil by stronger incitements to evil; if the principle of the 
Harem is not to receive the direct sanction of governments, and 
to be authorized in crushing the manhood out of men and 
trampling on the rights of women; that if the deliberate en- 
couragement of what is basest in both is not to go on making 
every day a little less possible, a little less desired, the dawn of 
that kingdom of heaven which is within ws—that if all this is 
not to be they must speak out, 

And here we are reminded of that daring critic whom we chose 
as the mouthpiece of the revolt against inequality in virtue, to the 
latter clause of whose bold demand “ that men should be pure as 
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well as women, and women courageous as well as men,” we have 
as yet paid no heed. The stand against recent ugly forms of 
despotism and injustice, and against the Oriental morality of 
which they are the natural outcome could not be made by men 
alone, with whatever generous enthusiasm and high-minded 
disinterestedness and devotion a minority of men might join, 
have joined in the struggle. The co-operation, nay, the initiative 
of women was indispensable for many reasons, chiefly for the 
breaking down of those foolish and illogical social conventions of 
which women are—if not the framers—at any rate the stanchest 
conservators, and which deal such different measure to different 
classes of offenders against the moral law. Their help, too, is 
needed in education, which is as yet, in these matters, only 
making its first tottering efforts towards the light ; it is needed 
for influencing, protecting, and restoring women ; it is needed for 
destroying the false delicacy which glosses over and fosters evil, 
and for maintaining the true delicacy which abhors and extir- 
pates it. Now all this requires courage—courage of the highest 
order—so that, unless women awake to the necessity of becoming 
more brave, more strong,and mére independent, unless they 
increasingly respond to the demand of the higher morality that 
they shall be courageous as well as men, there is scarcely a 
possibility that men will ever fulfil with less miserable inadequacy 
than they do at present the requirement made of them that they 
shall be pure as well as women. 

The mandate is a strange one in both its aspects, new and 
strange and very audacious, as we began by remarking. But it 
has this justification, that the times are ripe for it; that the 
animal in the man, that the coward in the woman, will go near 
to sap the foundations of modern States, as they have sapped the 
foundations of ancient ones, if it be not obeyed; while, if it be 
laid to heart, our Christianity will become less hollow, and our 
humanity less hypocritical, and we shall with some pretence at 
sincerity co-operate with the forces that make for progress and 
mould the race to noble ends, That a doctrine is unfamiliar 
is no proof that it is unsound. We have hitherto, for the most 
part said toa man, Be brave. We say to him now, Be pure. 

e have hitherto, for the most part, said to a woman, Be pure. 
We say to her now, Be brave. And what though the like 
teaching has not been heard before—or seldom heard—in the 
history of the world? “It is not history,” said Amiel, the sweet- 
souled Genevan mystic, who to a celestial purity of heart united 
a very delicate and subtle vein of philosophic thought—* It is 
not history which teaches righteousness to the conscience ; it is 
the conscience which teaches righteousness to history. The actual 
is corrupting. It is we who rectify it by loyalty to the idea ’ 

u2 





Art. V.—Tue River Conco; AND THE ProposEpD 
Conco TREATY. 


1. The River Congo, from its Mouth to Bélébé. By H. H. 
Jounston, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 1884. 

2. Africa. By the late Keira Jounston, F.R.GS. Third 
Edition, revised and corrected by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, 
F.R.G.S., with Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, 
M.A.I. Maps and Illustrations. London: Edward Stan- 
ford, 55, Charing Cross,S.W. 1884. 


3. Parliamentary Papers relating to the proposed Congo 
Treaty between England and Portugal. 1884. 


[* his annual address to the Royal Geographical Society, a few 

weeks ago, the President (Lord Aberdare) deplored the fact 
that the study of political and commercial geography does not 
form a necessary part of a liberal education. Despite our being 
more dependent upon the intelligence and knowledge of om 
commercial leaders than are any other people in the world, it is 
undoubted that as a nation we are very ignorant of geography. 
This is the more to be wondered at when we remember that it 
is a condition of our existence in the foremost rank of nations, 
that we should be constantly finding and making fresh markets 
for those goods which the untiring energy of our people is pro- 
ducing in constantly increasing quantities, and which, with a 
corresponding activity, they seek to introduce into every creek, 
and inlet, and river of the navigable world. But the cause of our 
ignorance, and the means of remedying it, were alike indicated 
when Lord Aberdare announced that the laudable attempt of 
the Council of the Society to secure the introduction of the study 
of physical and political geography into the curriculum of our 
public schools had been a signal failure. 

So few schools have competed of late years for the prizes 
offered by the Council, which have been, as a rule, carried off 
with slight competition by the pupils of the same institution, that 
the Council have wisely decided to cease offering prizes, and to 
appoint a “geographical inspector” to inquire into the methods 
pursued on the Continent to inculcate a knowledge of geography, 
and to collect such books, atlases, diagrams, and appliances as 
have been found most effectual in imparting geographical know- 
ledge. Armed with the information thus obtained, and having 
duly considered how such instruction may best be grafted upon 
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our insular system of education, the Council are not without 
hopes of inducing the educational authorities of our country to 
supply this grievous defect in our national instruction. In the 
meantime the adult population of the British Isles, having 
grown up in a state of general ignorance of geography, have to 
rely upon the ability of explorers and travellers to supply them 
with a coherent and comprehensive account of their wanderings 
in foreign parts, and from such accounts to obtain the knowledge 
requisite to a correct understanding of the current politics and 
commercial news of the day. 

Among recent travellers, Mr. H. H. Johnston deserves a 
prominent place for many reasons. He has written an account © 
of his trip on the Lower Congo ia so agreeable and entertaining 
a style, that no reader who takes up the volume and peruses a 
few pages will readily relinquish the book till he has read the 
whole of it. And the volume is thoroughly worth reading. 
Mr. Johnston modestly states in his preface that he has “ merely 
tried to produce with pen and brush an ordinary guide-book to 
the Congo which may convey to intending travellers or stay-at- 
home folks a fairly just impression of the main features of the 
great river.” His book, however, is especially opportune in its 
appearance at the present time, when popular attention has for 
ashort period become centred on the Congo and the proposed 
Anglo-Portuguese treaty. In the following pages we hope to 
interest our readers sufficiently to lead them to consult Mr. John- 
ston’s book for further information relating to the natural history 
of the river valley, as the limits of the present article will not 
admit of more than a condensed notice of Mr. Johnston’s journey 
from the mouth of the river to Bél6bé6, at that date the furthest 
station of the International Association. 

The idea of visiting the river Congo appears to have been long 
cherished by Mr. Johnston before he found himself able to start 
from Loanda—the capital of Portuguese West Africa—in the 
month of October 1882. Having obtained a passage on board a 
Dutch trading steamer, he proceeded about sixty miles up the 
coast to Ambriz, the most aortherly settlement of the Portuguese. 
Here he temporarily left the steamer, intending to journey a 
short distance along the coast by hammock, in order to gain a 
Closer acquaintance with the character of the country there 
bordering the sea. Some difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
carriers ; the natives being absent, for the most part engaged in 
the lucrative employment of bringing coffee to the merchants’ 
Stores from the interior. At last a sufficient number of men 
were collected, a hammock was borrowed, and our traveller was 
enabled to resign himself comfortably to the half-drowsy state 
produced by the swaying motion of his mode of progression. 
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Slumber does not seem to have actually possessed him, for he 
was able to note and record the fact that he was carried for some 
distance along the seashore, “right in among the foam of the 
breakers,” whose deafening roar made his ears ring. Being safe on 
land, he indulged in moralizing on their “ irresistible roll and 
terrible rebound,” and, after half-an-hour’s jog-trot on the part 
of his bearers, he crossed the river Loge forming the northern 
boundary of the Portuguese possessions, and shortly arrived at 
Kinsembo. A hearty welcome was accorded him by the English 
traders there resident, and ‘“‘in a comfortable airy room, with an 
organ at one end, and many pictures on the walls,” the weary 
traveller sat down with his hosts to as good a dinner as the 
tinned provisions of Kinsembo could furnish. Native food is 
almost non-existent in this settlement, which is described as 
carrying on a flourishing trade in coffee, ivory, and india-rubber, 
owing to many trading-houses having settled there after remov- 
ing from Ambriz to escape the intolerable duties imposed by the 
Portuguese. Save an occasional water-buck, or a dish of little 
rock oysters, the Europeans live almost entirely on provisions 
sent out from England—and live well. Mr. Johnston gives the 
menu of one of the dinners he enjoyed at Kinsembo, comprising 
mock-turtle soup, salmon cutlets, lobster, curried rabbit, roast 
beef, boiled mutton (with preserved potatoes), game patty, 
asparagus, plum pudding, peaches, strawberries, tea and biscuits, 
and he adds “all these things, except the rice eaten with the 
curry, came out of tins, and the plum-pudding and asparagus 
were especially good.” If the quality of these preserves is equal 
to the variety, certainly the employés of the English houses at 
Kinsembo have little left to desire in the shape of food. 

The influence of the Congo here begins to be distinctly per- 
ceptible ; the coast ceases to present the utterly barren aspect 
visible about Ambriz, but the vegetation is still very sparse. 
The usual park-like scenery of the interior does not approach 
within six miles of the sea, and the hyphene palms, which are 
here first met with by the traveller from the south, are only 
occasionally to be seen. 

Five hours’ travelling on foot from Kinsembo brought Mr. 
Johnston to Musséra, the next trading settlement, where he 
rejoined the steamer. Here the rich vegetation of the interior 
had approached within three miles of the sea. 

There are certain curious points in the phytography of South- 
Western Africa which Mr. Johnston has endeavoured to exhibit 
in a simple and intelligible map, and which he lucidly explains 
in the following terms :— 

From Sierra Leone to the river Ogowé along the coast the one pre- 
vailing landscape is that of endless forest. This is, in fact, part of the 
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forest region—the forest belt which has a distinctive fauna and flora, and 
which extends eastwards, near the equator, more than half-way across 
Africa to Lake Victoria Nyanza and the western shores of Tanganika. 
This is the country of the anthropoid apes, which are found equally near 
Sierra Leone, and on the Wellé, and near the Upper Nile. But when 
the mouth of the Ogowé is passed, the forest begins to retreat from the 
coast (except where it follows the courses of rivers), and is gradually 
succeeded by more open savannah scenery, so characteristic of the 
major part of Africa, and so happily described by older travellers as 
“park-like,” a designation which its open grassy spaces and formal 
groups of shady trees amply justify. Such is the country at Loango, 
Kabinda, and along the lower Congo up to Stanley Pool. But a little 
to the south of the Congo embouchure the park-like scenery in its 
turn begins to retire from the sea, somewhere about Cabeca da Cobra, 
and there follows a much uglier region of sparse vegetation, and less 
abundant rainfall. Of such is the country around Loanda, where 
scarcely anything but euphorbias, baobabs, and aloes are growing, and 
where there is often less than two months’ rain in the year. This 
harsh country continues along the coast for some distance until about 
the 13th parallel, where it in its turn trends off towards the interior, 
and absolute desert takes its place and continues uninterruptedly as 
far as the Orange River.* 


Shortly after leaving Musséra, the trading station of Ambri- 
zette is reached. Here the great ivory road from the interior 
debouches, and as Ambriz is the chief port on this coast whence 
the export of coffee takes place, so Ambrizette may be regarded 
as the principal outlet of the ivory trade. The natives of Ambri- 
zette are said to be of a turbulent disposition, and strongly 
opposed to any idea of annexation or protection by a European 
power. No white man is allowed to advance more than a few 
miles into the interior from Ambrizette, and the natives regard 
“scientific explorations” with as much suspicion as we view 
similarly styled undertakings on the part of the Russians in 
Central Asia. But the Congo natives efféctually hinder political 
reconnaissances by successfully opposing all parties of white 
men attempting a passage ps their territories, and the 
region lying between San Salvador (or Congo) and the coast, 
which bears the name of Ngoje, remains a terra incognita to 
Europeans. 

Continuing along the coast, several places where factories were 
established were passed, but none of them offered anything 
worthy of note until Cabega da Cobra (a small settlement about 
fifty miles south of the Congo) was reached. This appeared a 
charming place in Mr. Johnston’s eyes, because “ the hideous 
influence of the south coast was over, and a rich and 





* “The River Congo,” p. 14. 
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varied vegetation grew down to the very waves.” The low-lying 
land immediately next the sea was “a sort of natural botanical 
garden, with many specimens of the African flora displayed with 
prodigal abundance.” 

Some time before the Congo itself is reached, the red cliffs, 
which are so constant a feature in the south-west African coast, 
sink lower and lower, and give place at length to mighty 
mangrove swamps; and the transparent green of the sea 
becomes clouded by mingling with the brownish-red river water 
of the Congo. 

The mouth of the Congo, compared with the great deltas of 
the Nile, the Niger, and the Zambesi, is comparatively simple 
and undivided. Referring to the admirable volume of Stan- 
ford’s “Compendium of Geography and Travel,” dealing with 
Africa, we find it recorded that the mouth of the river has a 
width of six miles, with a depth in mid-channel of 150 fathoms, 
and the great volume and force of its current effectually prevent 
the formation of a bar or delta. For many miles out to sea, as 
off the mouths of the Amazon on the opposite coast of South 
America, the water of the sea surface is perfectly fresh. In fact, 
the Congo, in respect of the volume of water it carries to the 
sea, is by far the most copious stream of the African continent, 
and ranks among the greatest rivers of the world. Its mouth 
was discovered in 1484 by the Portuguese voyager, Diego Cam, 
who set up on its southern side one of the “ padriios,” or pillars, 
used by the Portuguese to mark the progress of their discoveries. 
Hence the mighty river was known to the Portuguese as the 
Rio do Padrio, though the natives of its mouth called it the 
Zaire; and it is now known generally to Europeans as the 
Congo, because it forms the northern limit of the native kingdom 
of that name. 

Point Padriio is now a mere marshy spit of land, overgrown 
with forest, and fringed with breakwaters of mangrove and 
clumps of fan palms. On the northern shore, Banana Point* is 
a sandy peninsula, exposed on the one side to the breakers of the 
Atlantic, and on the other side to the overpowering rush of the 
river pouring itself into the sea. Were it not for the defence offered 
by rows of stakes driven deep into the shore, and the masses of 
huge stones by which the beach has been fortified, the Point 
would long ago have disappeared beneath the waters. As it 
stands at present, it affords shelter on the landward side to vessels 
of the largest size, which can be anchored within fifty yards of 
the shore. There are three factories established on this narrow 
strip of land, the largest being owned by a Dutch trading com- 





* Given as French Point on the Admiralty charts. 
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ny. Owing to the sea breezes sweeping over the peninsula it 
is fairly healthy ; and efficient scavenging of the refuse washed 
up on the shore, and of the garbage thrown from the dwellings, 
is performed by the scapulated crows, which abound at Banana, 
and are very tame, owing to the protection wisely extended to 
them. 

In the service of the Dutch establishment are some forty white 
employés, and from three to four hundred negroes, comprising 
Kruboys, Krumanos, and Kabindas. Mr. Jobnston dwells on 
the distinction between a Kruboy and a Kruman, and as we are 
likely to hear a good deal of the coloured labourers in the 
course of the next few months, we give the passage in question 
verbatim :— 

The “ Kruboy” comes from Sierra Leone and the Liberian coast, and 
is much sought for throughout West Africa as an invaluable labourer 
well worthy of his hire. He is very independent, and invariably 
returns home at the expiration of his term of service, and lives a 
rollicking life amongst his relatives before he re-engages. The 
“Kruman” is an artificial name given to the indigenous slaves of the 
country—men, for instance, of the Lower Congo tribes, that are sold 
by their chiefs to European merchants, who, in order to avoid shock- 
ing British susceptibilities, call them by the Portuguese rendering of 
Kruman (or Kruboy)—viz., Krumano, These “ Krumanos”’ are alAg 
obtained by other means than payment. Ifa native in these countmigs 
steals from a white man, he is compelled to become his slave, un}éas @ 
his people are prepared to pay a iarge indemnity.* .... Sla wy 
certainly exists on the Lower Congo as much as it ever did, the o 
difference is that it is internal, so to speak, and that owing to the 
vigilance of British cruisers, and the absence of a lucrative market 
nowadays, slaves are no longer exported from the Congo as in former 
days. And slavery will continne to exist, no matter under what 
name, as long as European merchants stand sorely in need of labour, 
and native chiefs are willing to “ apprentice” or sell their superfluous 
subjects for an important consideration in gin, cloth, or guns. Any 
traveller who visits the factories on the Lower Congo—except, perhaps, 
those belonging to the English—may see groups of slaves in chains who 
are so punished for having run away, and if he arrives at a time when 
a slave has just been recaptured—possibly by his own relatives, who 
have cheerfully brought him back, sure of a reward—he will have an 





* Mr. Johnston need not have implied that only in the case of a native 
stealing from a white man does the thief (if caught) become the property of 
the person whom he has robbed. Mr. Stanley, after repeatedly redeeming 
many of the members of his expedition, in July 1877, was compelled, from 
the exhaustion of his stores, to abandon five men who, on different occasions, 
were captured by the tribes through whose territory the expedition was then 

sing, and from whom the starving creatures had stolen only cassava aud 

ans to satisfy the pangs of hunger.—See “Through the Dark Continent,” 
vol. ii. pp. 435-438, 
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opportunity of studying the application of the formidable cowhide 
whips to the runaway’s skin, As a rule, I am bound to say the Kru- 
manos are kindly treated. They are well fed, and have their wives 
and children often with them in their huts, If they were allowed to 
regain their liberty at the end of seven years of service, without being 
forced to renew their contract, there would not be so much harm in 
this system. The Portuguese method of Government apprentice- 
ship is one tolerably free from abuses, and would work well on the 
Congo,* 


Starting from Banana Point early in December 1882, Mr. John- 
ston advanced only twenty-one miles up the Congo,when he made 
his first halt at Kissangé, a small trading settlement on the 
south bank of the river. This place so admirably suited him 
in his capacity as a naturalist wishing “to study the rich 
swampy region of the Lower Congo with comparative ease and 
comfort,” that he spent three most pleasant weeks enjoying the 
hospitality of the Dutch factory. In describing the luxuriant 
tropical vegetable and plant growth, he laments the weak 
resources of the English language. He says: ‘Our adjectives 
are too puny to describe fitly the vegetation of such places as 
Kissangé. We want to express ourselves in the tongues of 
Central Africa, which have sometimes seven different terms to 
express different kinds of forest.”+ Nevertheless, he devotes 
several pages to an attempt at describing the luxuriant vege- 
tation and plant-life surrounding Kissangé, of which the fol- 
lowing extract will serve as a good specimen, and give some idea 
of the beauty of the district :— 


The hot sun and the oozy mud call into existence a plant-life which 
must parallel in rank luxuriance and monstrous growth the forests of 
the coal measures, and reproduce for our eyes in these degenerate 
days somewhat of the majesty of the vegetable kingdom in bygone 
epochs. In the marshy spots, down near the river shore, are masses 
of that splendid orchid, Lissochilus giganteus, a terrestrial species 
that shoots up often to the height of six feet from the ground, bearing 
such a head of red-mauve, golden-centred blossoms as scarcely any 
flower in the world can equal for beauty and delicacy of form. These 
orchids, with their light green, spear-like leaves, and their tall, 
swaying flower-stalks, grow in groups of forty and fifty together, 
often reflected in the shallow pools of stagnant water round their 
bases, and filling up the foreground of the high, purple-green forest 
with a blaze of tender, peach-like colour, upon which, I should have 
thought, no European could gaze unmoved. Yet the Portuguese 
merchants who lived among this loveliness scarcely regarded it, and 
laughed at the eagerness with which I gathered and painted this 
“ capim”—this mere grass or reed, as they call it.t 





* “The River Congo,” pp. 26-28. + Zdid., p.32. + Idid,, p, 35. 
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Parting regretfully from his kind hosts at Kissangé, Mr. 
Johnston continued his journey up the river, passing next Ponta 
da Lenha, where steamers call for wood-fuel. This settlement is 
barely above the level of the stream, and the shore has to be pro- 
tected with piles, as the Congo is eating the land away, and here, 
forty-five miles from its mouth, seems to be widening its bed 
year by year, and even striking out new approaches to the sea. 
Indeed, only a short time ago, a French factory disappeared 
bodily into the water which now flows twenty feet above its site. 

Boma (formerly Embomma) is stated by Mr. Johnston to be 
about eighty miles from the sea, As, however, Mr. Stanley places 
Bomaat onlysixty-five miles from the sea, and in Stanford’s“Com- 

endium” the distance is given as sixty miles, we imagine Mr. 
ohnston has somewhat over-estimated the stretch of river 
lying between Boma and Banana Point. Not long since Boma 
ormed the limit of European extension on the Congo, and Mr. 
Stanley tells us that though the place was comparatively ancient 
and had been used by Europeans for commercial purposes for 
over a century, he yet found Captain Tuckey’s description of the 
people (written in 1816), their ceremonies and mode of life, 
their suspicion of strangers and intolerance, their greed and 
indolence, and the scarcity of food in the district, as correct as 
though written at the date of his descent of the river in 
August, 1877. 

As Mr. Johnston merely tells us that Boma is the site of 
many factories and trading establishments belonging to the 
English, Dutch, French, Portuguese, and Belgians, and that 
there is also a flourishing Catholic Mission, and adds that both 
his visits there, coming and going, were of short duration, as he 
hastened to leave a place which, whether from fancy or other- 
wise, seemed to him “eminently disagreeable,” we are obliged 
to refer to Mr. Stanley for a more detailed account of this im- 
portant settlement. 

It was at Boma, on the 9th August, 1877, the 999th day 
from the date of the departure of the Expedition from Zanzibar, 
that Mr. Stanley and his exhausted followers were first wel- 
comed by Europeans on having achieved their ever-memorable 
journey across Africa. At that date there were some half-dozen 
factories, engaging the attention of about eighteen whites. The 
following is Mr. Stanley’s description :— . 


The houses are all constructed of wooden boards, with, asa rule, 
corrugated zinc roofs. The residences line the river front; the Dutch, 
French, and Portuguese factories being west of an isolated high square- 
browed hill, which by-the-bye is a capital site for a fortlet; and the 
English factory being a few hundred yards above it. Each factory 
requires an ample courtyard for its business, which consists in the 
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barter of cotton fabrics, glass-ware, crockery, iron-ware, gin, rum, 
guns, and gunpowder, for palm-oil, ground-nuts, and ivory. The 
merchants contrive to exist as comfortably as their means will allow. 
Some of them plant fruits and garden vegetables, and cultivate grape- 
vines. Pineapples, guavas, and limes may be obtained from the 
market, which is held on alternate days a short distance behind the 
Kuropean settlement The view inland is dreary, bleak, and 
unpromising, consisting of grassy hills and of a broken country, its 
only boast the sturdy baobab, which relieves the nakedness of the 
land. But fresh from the hungry wilderness and the land of selfish 
men, from the storm and stress of the cataracts, the solemn rock 
defiles of the Livingstone, and the bleak table-land—I heeded it not. 
The glowing warm life of Western civilization, the hospitable civilities 
and gracious kindnesses which the merchants of Boma showered on 
myself and people were as dews of Paradise, grateful, soothing, and 
refreshing.* 


As to the healthiness of the settlement opinions differ. Mr. 
Johnston, who was there in December 1882, is inclined to give 
it the character of “the must unhealthy place on the Congo. 
The heat is excessive, and behind the Evropean houses lie great 
swamps and fetid marshes, which not only give rise to much 
fever, but breed the most terrible mosquitoes for size and blood- 
thirstiness that I have ever known.”+ On the other hand, we 
have the testimony of Rear-Admiral Salmon, who, in his despatch 
to the Admiralty, dated March 22, 1884, gives a brief account 
of his visiting the trading stations on the Congo during that 
month. On the 16th of March he arrived at Shark Point (the 
extreme point of the sandy spit of land on the south bank known 
as Point Padrfo) in his flagship the Boadicea. On the 17th of 
March he left the Boadicea to complete her coal supply from 
the Banana Creek depét, and shifted his flag to the Starling, 
in which vessel he proceeded up the river. He passed Ponta da 
Levha at noon, and anchored off Boma at 4 P.M. The despatch 
continues :— 


Here are several trading houses, a station of the Belgian Inter- 
national Association, and a French Mission. The International Asso- 
ciation is building a sanitarium at Boma, for which the place seems 
to be well adapted. It is situated in an undulating grass country ; 
the site commands a fine view of the windings of the river and its 
many islands, and the sea-breeze blows home over a large expanse of 
water.” 


On the whole we are inclined to think that the ferocity of the 
mosquitoes induced Mr. Johnston to take an unduly hostile 


* “Through the Dark Continent,” vol, ii. pp. 465, 6. ! 
t “The River Congo,” p, 42. 
+ “ Parliamentary Paper—Alrica,” No, 5, 1884, p, 53. 
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view of the settlement. On his way to Underhill (about 110 
miles from the sea) he noted— 


the increasing asperity of the river scenery. The rounded grassy 
downs of Boma became abrupt and jagged hills with great red patches 
of bare earth, and little forest remaining in their stony clefts... . 
The river narrowed, and wound tortuously with many whirlpools and 
sunken rocks amid the stern precipitous hills, hills that were fast 
becoming mountains. I touched at Mussuka (a point of departure for 
Sa6 Salvador) and Noki, a trading station [marking the limit on the 
river of the proposed treaty], and finally arrived at Underhill, ... . 
a few miles from Vivi on the opposite (southern) bank, and situated 
amid really picturesque scenery. The great river takes a broad bend 
opposite the station, and is shut in on both sides by the towering hills, 
so that it resembles nothing so much as a beautiful mountain lake lying 
in a profound gorge, save that the whirling, racing current shows you 
on reflection that there must be a great river harassed and exasperated 
by the many obstacles that incessantly beset its hurried course to the 
sea, Caught in this great bend, the river tearing down from Vivi has 
to pass through a somewhat narrow passage, and then hurls itself 
against an imposing cliff . . . . that rises almost perpendicularly from 
the water, which so boils, and whirls, and seethes, and eddies at its 
base, that this loop of the river has been called by the Portuguese 
“ Hell’s Caldron. ”* 


Whilst at Underhill, Mr. Johnston received an invitation 
from Mr. Stanley (who had just returned from Europe) to cross 
the river and visit him at Vivi. Of course the invitation was 
eagerly accepted, and the meeting is thus graphically 
described :— 


Here he [Stanley] was seated on his camp-chair, his pipe in his 
mouth, and a semi-circle of grinning kinglets squatting in front of him, 
some of them smoking long-stemmed, little-bowled pipes in complacent 
silence, and others putting many questions to “ Bula Matade” [Stanley’s 
Congo name—The Rock-Breaker] as to his recent journey to “* Mputo,” 
the land beyond the sea, and receiving his replies with expressions of 
incredulous wonder, tapping their open mouths with their hands. I 
paused involuntarily to look at this group, for Stanley had not yet seen 
me approaching, and was unconscious of observation. Perhaps he 
never posed better for his picture than at that moment, as he sat 
benignly chatting and smoking with the native chiefs, his face 
lighting up with amusement at their naive remarks, while the bearing 
of his head still retained that somewhat proud carriage that inspired 
these African chieftains with a real respect for his wishes, and a desire 
to retain his friendship. Any one observing Stanley at this moment 
could comprehend the great influence he possesses over the native mind 
on the Congo.t 





“ The River Congo,” p, 43. ¢ Ibid., p. 47. 
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Vivi station is about 360 feet above the sea, and a clear 270 
feet above the Congo. Naturally the daily life at Vivi had a 
certain monotony. One day passed much as another, save that 
on Sundays no work was done, and an air of decorous dulness 
pervaded everything. The stream of the Congo at Vivi is, 
according to Mr. Stanley’s soundings, ninety fathoms deep, and in 
the rainy season flows at a rate of nine miles an hour, and is about 
500 yards in breadth. 

From Vivi Mr. Johnston made excursions to the native village 
of Pallaballa, and to the celebrated Falls of Yellél4, the greatest 
and first-known rapids of the Congo, distant only some nine miles 
from Vivi as the crow flies. Onthe 7th of January 1883, he left 
Vivi to continue his journey up the river, which was henceforth 
“to take place with the help, and under the auspices of Mr. 
Stanley’s expedition.” Notwithstanding that Mr. Stanley was 
very ill with fever on the day of the start, he would not let his 
young protégé depart without ascertaining that a which 
could aid him in his journey had been placed at his disposal. 
Perhaps, as Mr. Johnston says, the most valuable help rendered 
was to attach to his person, as escort, three of his [Stanley’s] 
favourite Zanzibaris. Under such protection and with such 
assistance, we are not surprised to find that the chief complaints 


made by Mr. Johnston are of such comparatively trifling incidents 
as “the all-obscuring grass, one of the first and foremost of Africa’s 
petty disagreeables,” “ the horrible little black flies which settled 
in clouds on one’s hands and face, and sucked blood until they 
fell off senseless,” “the frequent storms of drenching rain,” and the 
mosquitoes. Of the grass he constantly complains. 


Some of this monstrous herbage scattered on us barbed seeds that 
were armed at one end by a sharp needle-point and surrounded with 
short reversed hairs, so that once the seed entered the clothing it could 
only work inward and not backward. Soon our bodies were pricked 
and scratched and irritated by the sharp-pointed awns that had pene- 
trated through the innermost ¢lothing to the skin.* 


Again, on page 96, in describing the path leading up to Sadika 
Banza, a Congo village, which, like nearly every other village in 
that country, is placed on a hill, he says— 


The path is arched over and hidden by the immensely thick grass 
which grows ten and twelve feet high, The trial to one's patience 
occasioned by this terrible herbage is very great, and I am sure the 
grass produces more loss of temper, and causes consequently more 
nervous fever than anything in Africa, The act of continually pushing 
apart the intercrossed blades is alone very fatiguing to the arms, while 
the face is scratched and tickled by the seeds and awns, and the shins 
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are bruised by constantly coming into contact with the stout, inflexible 
lower stalks. The grass effectually shuts out all prospect of one’s 
surroundings. 


He adds, however, “ fortunately this part of the Congo region 
is not all grass ; the valleys are filled with fine forests, where 
you may walk  napearane at midday in the cool, sweet shade, 
under the grandly overarching trees. And here it is that the 
African flora is best represented.” 

Forcing his way through the grass, which, when dry cut him 
like a razor, and when wet drenched him in five minutes by 
discharging the raindrops contained on each broad blade, and 
over swamps which he occasionally crossed mounted on the 
shoulders of one of his trusty Zanzibaris, he passed through 
several native villages in friendly fashion until he reached the 
station of Isangila, not many years ago known as “Tuckey’s 
farthest,” because here Captain Tuckey’s expedition was arrested 
in its march, and the gallant officer himself broke down and 
died. 

Isangila station is on a well-chosen and healthy site, pleasantly 
situated on a commanding bluff almost overhanging the river. 
Hitherto it has been at a disadvantage in the distance it is 
placed from the native villages and markets, But the natives, 
never long in finding out where their best interests lie, are shift- 
ing their great weekly market nearer to the newly founded 
station. These markets are generally held every four or eight 
days, either weekly or fortnightly, the native week being of 
only four days. 


The natives will often come a hundred miles to attend one of these 
big markets, and there are generally over a thousand present. They 
bring sheep, goats, pigs, Muscovy ducks, and fowls for sale or barter, 
the fowls most carefully packed in long wicker cages, fastened between 
two stout poles converging at each end. Eggs ure usually carried in 
large finely plaited baskets; indeed, some of their basket-work is made 
so tightly that it will hold water. At the markets between Isangila 
and Manyanga five hundred eggs may be bought at a time. The 
natives also sell fresh vegetables, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, and even 
a wild cabbage, bananas, plantains, pineapples, ground nuts, sugar 
cane, maize, kola-nut tobacco, and “ Kikwanga,” Kikwanga needs a 
word of special mention, it is auch an important article of consumption 
in the Congo dietary, The root of the manioc, or cassada, a very 
ancient introduction from Brazil, is taken and pounded into a fine 
white pulp, This is left to soak for about twenty-four hours in running 
water (possibly to rid the substance of a certain acid poison attributed 
to the root), and is then allowed to ferment, When worked up into a 
consistence of stiff dough it is divided into portions, and each portion 
is wrapped in a large green leaf until wanted for cooking. Kikwanga 
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tastes and looks like sour dough, butit is highly nutritious. The best 
way of eating it is to cut it into very thin slices, and to fry these in 
butter, or if butter be not procurable, in ground-nut oil, easily extracted 
from Arachis hypogea,* 


Mr. Johnston asserts that this latter substitute for butter— 
viz., the oil of ground-nuts, furnishes most of the olive oil we 
use in Europe. “The ground-nuts are largely exported from 
West African ports to Marseilles, and are there manufactured 
and flavoured into various salad oils christened by different 
names.” + 

In an African market the women are the keenest traders; 
they haggle and scream and expostulate, and chuckle aside over 
their bargains, whilst the hulking men lounge about in good- 
humoured listlessness, or squat in rows stolidly smoking. Order 
is preserved by a “ chief of the market,” who regulates all disputes, 
and “who so heavily fines both litigants that all are chary of 
provoking his arbitration.” Such is a brief description of the 
market at Isangila, and there are similar gatherings at Manyanga, 
Lutété, and in fact at most of the stations of the International 
Association. 

The next station to Isangila is Manyanga on the northern shore, 
and about eighty-six miles by the river, which, though abounding 
in rapids, may be here passed in a stout boat. Mr. Johnston 
made this part of his journey in a little steam launch, the 
Royal, which has since been removed to the upper river, and 
forms part of Mr. Stanley’s flotilla. Here and there the Congo 
became strewn with rocky islets, sparsely crested with trees, and 
in and out of these the stream was whirling and eddying and 
bubbling over the hidden rocks. Occasionally full pressure had 
to be put on the Royal in order to cross a more than ordinarily 
formidable whirlpool. On the fifth day after leaving Isangila, 
the lofty station of Manyanga, which is built on a precipitous 
hill 400 feet in height, was reached. The district around 
Manyanga is well populated, and the natives belong to the 
fierce and energetic Ba-sundi tribes. It was here that Mr. 
Johnston heard of the only serious disturbance that had then 
taken place between Mr. Stanley and the natives. While the 
former was away at Stanley Pool, dragging his boats to the 
upper river, the natives picked a quarrel with the little garrison 
of the station in the hope of finding it an easy prey. The result 
was unsatisfactory to the natives, who were repulsed, and suffered 
the loss of their villages by fire as a reprisal. Further, a fine 
of land was imposed on them as a war indemnity, and then, 
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recognizing the superior force of the white man, they became 
excellent friends and 


were the first amongst the Congo tribes to furnish of their own free 
will hired porters to transport the goods of the expedition. Now 
Manyanga is so entrenched and fortified that probably none but a 
European army could capture it, and its communications with the 
Congo are so admirably arranged that the river acts as a continual 
basis of operations, whence supplies may always be obtained by 
steamer from Isangila.* 


Manyanga is a great food centre. Fowls, goats, sheep, and 
eggs by hundreds may be bought at a single time. The favourite 
medium of exchange is afforded by blue glass beads. Handker- 
chiefs and stuffs will scarcely be taken at any sacrifice. Each 
district has its peculiar tastes and fancies, and you might starve 
in one place with bales of goods that would purchase kingdoms 
in another. Between Vivi and Isangila Mr. Johnston found red 
handkerchiefs, striped cloth, brass “tacks,” gin, and wire useful. 
At Manyanga blue beads rule the market; at Stanley Pool 
brass rods. . 

At Manyanga Mr. Johnston tested the possibility of living 
solely on the products of the country. At the station they had 
no tea, coffee, cocoa, wine, sugar, butter, or bread. But the 
goats gave plenty of milk which was taken hot, and “ma 
believe” to be tea. Palm wine was their only intoxicant, 
“kikwanga ” in some shape took the place of bread. The m¢e 
were fried in palm oil, which also served to enrich the stews, 
feed the lamps that lighted up the evening meal. Ban 
made richly sweet puddings, plantains served as potatoes, a 
massive pineapples afforded a superb dessert. Mr. Johnston says 
he never ate with better appetite and rarely lived more happily. 

Above Manyanga all further navigation of the river ceases 
until Stanley Pool is reached. It is necessary, therefore, to 
follow the native roads, either on the north or the south of the 
river. The southern route is the easier and the pleasanter, both 
because the hills are less steep and the natives are a kindlier 
people than those on the northern shores. In either case about 
100 miles have to be travelled. Some few miles behind 
Manyanga one of the most frequented native tracks passes from 
Stanley Pool to the upper waters of the Niari and its tributary 
the Ludina, and thence to the sea. This route has been 
thoroughly surveyed by Mr. Stanley, who has also founded a 
chain of stations along its course. 

On his way to Lutété, a pleasant little station about eight miles 
from the river, and commanding the great ivory route which 
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runs from Stanley Pool to Saé Salvador, and thence to Ambri- 
zette, Mr. Johnston found the scenery generally beautiful, but 
somewhat monotonous in feature. 

A great stretch of valley, filled with rich forest, with a sounding 
stream that is seen flashing through the trees, is bounded by boldly 
shaped hills, between each. of which lesser valleys lie that seem, as it 
were, tributaries of the great one, some of them mere crevasses in the 
mountains, but each with its tiny stream, its cascades, and its velvety 
woods. Occasionally, especially near Lutété, patches are cleared in 
the valleys, and the rich soil which the rain is always washing down 
from the hills is planted with manioc, tobacco, ground-nuts, and 
‘bananas, This gives, at times, a strangely civilized look to the 
‘country, and suggests the idea that in the future, when colonists flock to 
occupy the Congo territories, these lowlands will become true golden 
valleys, bringing forth all the products of the tropics; while their hill- 
sides, terraced and planted with vines, will be surmounted by many a 
fine-built habitation, from which the Neo-African may complacently 
look down on his rice fields and his gardens, or his plantations and his 
sugar brakes, which lie basking under an equatorial sun, irrigated by 
a never-failing stream.* 


The skilfully delineated prospect exhibited by the traveller 
may perhaps induce other travellers to follow the route he has 
so charmingly described ; but we take leave to doubt whether 
this glowing word-painting represents any “future” that is 
within the limits of practical consideration, and we are strongly 
inclined to the opinion that Mr. Johnston’s picturesque descrip- 
tions of scenery, and the generai tone of “ease and contentment” 
pervading his book are the proper and fitting adjuncts of a 
“guide book,” but can scarcely be regarded as the wholly reli- 
able and in no sense exaggerated report upon the strength of 
which either “settlers” should be induced to start, or merchants 
emboldened to despatch too freely their goods. 

From the village of Lutété, Mr. Johnston and his Zanzibaris 
(some thirty in number) followed for five days the great trade 
route from the coast to Stanley Pool. At the end of that. time 
Léopoldville was reached. This, like most of Mr. Stanley's 
stations, is placed on rising ground and faces the expanding 
Pool. Above, below, and around the station are extensive 
gardens, banana groves, and plantations of manioc. The 
already begin to furnish no inconsiderable amount of food bot 
to the black and the white inhabitants of Léopoldville, It is 
the food question that presents the real difficulty of Congo 
exploration. So fully has Mr. Stanley recognized this to be the 
fact, and the consequent necessity of making his expedition self- 
supporting, that almost before he built houses he laid out 
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gardens, planted bananas, and commenced the cultivation of 
manioc ; and whenever he visits an old station, or inspects a 
newly-founded one, his first care is the local husbandry. 

There is a small but convenient harbour in front of Léopold- 
ville protected by a spit of woodland that projects into the 
Congo. Here all the falls are over, or following the course of 
the river have not yet begun; the first fall being close to the 
station but a little behind it, so that navigation is open and 
unimpeded for nearly a thousand miles eastward up the Congo. 
Mr. Johnston hails Léopoldville as— 


destined to be the great empire city of Central Africa, From its shores 
there are, according to Stanley’s calculations, 4,520 miles of free 
navigation north, and south, and east into the heart of Africa. It will 
one day be the terminus of a railway from the coast, and the starting- 
point of a river journey half across Africa. The ivory, copper, and 
iron, the spices, the wax and the gums of the interior will meet in its 
marts the costumes of London and Paris and products of the manufac- 
tories of the old world, 


Surely Mr. Johnston is somewhat more than sanguine! Of 
what use to the natives of Equatorial Africa could be the 
“costumes of London and Paris,” save perhaps to clothe their 
fetish images, and so increase their hideousness ? 

Stanley Pool (1,147 feet above the sea) owes its name to 
Frank Pocock, one of the three young Englishmen who started 
with Stanley in 1874 on his journey across Africa. The fol- 
lowing extract will be interesting to all who have not already 
read Stanley’s famous book, and will remind those who have read 
it of the origin of the names “ Stanley Pool” and “ Dover Cliffs.” 


About 11 a.m. of the 12th [March 1877], the river gradually 
expanded from 1,400 to 2,500 yards, which admitted us in view of a 
mighty breadth of river, which the men at once with happy appro- 
priateness termed “a pool.” Sandy islands rose in front of us like a 
sea-beach, and on the right towered a long row of cliffs, white and 
glistening, so like the cliffs of Dover that Frank at once exclaimed that 
it was a bit of England. The grassy table-land above the cliffs 
appeared as green as a lawn, and so much reminded Frank of Kentish 
ae that he exclaimed enthusiastically: “J feel we are nearing 

ome.” 

While taking an observation at noon of the position, Frank, with 
my glass in his hand, ascended the highest part of the large sandy 
dune that had been deposited by the mighty river, and took a surve 
of its strange and sudden expansion, and after he came back he said, 
“Why, I declare, sir, this place is just like a pool; as broad as it is 
long. There are mountains all round it, and it appears to me almost 
circular,” 

12 
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“ Well, if it is a pool, we must distinguish it by some name. Give 
me a suitable name for it, Frank.” 

‘“‘ Why not call it ‘Stanley Pools,’ and these cliffs ‘ Dover Cliffs?’ 
For no traveller who may come here again will fail to recognize the 
cliffs by that name.” * 


Frank Pocock spoke as an Englishman, and the names have 
stuck so far. Mr. Johnston, indeed, thought the cliffs more 
resembled the scenery round Lyme Regis than the harsher and 
more rugged cliffs of our ancient Dover. But the homely name 
given by the young Englishman—then doomed to perish within 
a brief three months in the Massassa Falls, promises to abide at 
least so long as the English tongue is spoken on the Congo. 

The Pool is about twenty-five miles longand sixteen broad. It con- 
tains many large islands, oneof them being thirteen miles long. To 
these islands elephants and buffaloes much resort, swimming from 
the mainland with ease. Innumerable water-birds frequent the 
many sandbanks, and form strange groups with the crocodiles 
which everywhere abound. At the southern entrance to the 
Pool and on the north bank of the river is Brazzaville, the 
settlement, or station, established by Lieutenant De Brazza 
some time before Mr. Stanley had been able to transport his 
goods and his men to the Pool to found a station. For some 
incomprehensible reason the site of Brazzaville has been as 
injudiciously chosen as have been wisely chosen the stations of 
Mr. Stanley. The French settlement is nearly on a level with 
the water, and consists, according to Mr. Johnston— 


of a few native huts, half buried in bananas, and backed by thick 
forest. On the left-hand side, facing the Pool, there is a small creek, 
which might be developed into a tiny harbour, and there is a fine and 
fertile island, as yet uninhabited, save by chance fishermen, which 
might be successfully developed by the French; ... . but ague is 
prevalent about this low-lying part of the Pool, and in the rainy 
season I should say Mfwa [Brazzaville] would become a rheumatic 
swamp I can only presume that, in spite of the affection the 
natives bore him, they did not place much ground at his disposal, and 
that De Brazza fixed on Mfwa because he could not get anything 
better.” 


Towards the end of February, it then being the height of the 
rainy season, Mr. Johnston lett Léopoldville in a large whale- 
boat, rowed by a sturdy crew of Zanzibaris, to ascend the Congo 
as far as Bélébé, about 220 miles beyond Stanley Pool. An 
almost incessant downpour of rain caused the traveller much in- 
convenience, and resulted in a slight attack of fever; but, after 
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a fortnight’s expeditious travelling, Bélébé was safely reached. 
At that date (March 5, 1883) the station had only recently 
been founded, and was the most advanced outpost of the Inter- 
national Association. There was a considerable native village 
close to the station where Ibaka, “Roi de Bélébé” as he is 
called by Mr. Stanley, held his court. The station itself was 
situated on the summit of a bluff rising directly from the river, 
and consisted of a large stockaded building, and a series of little 
habitations clustered round, in which the Zanzibaris and the 
Krumanos lived. Just before Mr. Johnston’s visit, the small 
garrison had narrowly escaped having to fight for their lives. 
Some relative of King Ibaka had suggested to his followers that 
they should loot the station and massacre the whites; but the 
king heard how matters were going just in time to intervene, 
and the fight was postponed. Not long after Mr. Johnston 
had returned from Bélébé war did take place, and the besieged 
garrison were only relieved by the opportune arrival of Mr. 
Stanley, who quelled the disturbance without firing a shot. 

Mr. Johnston, who had intended spending two months at 
Bél6bé6 and using it as a centre for collecting and making obser- 
vations on anthropology, found the mosquitoes so terrible a 
plague that, after a few days’ stay, he returned to Msuata, a 
station three days’ journey nearer the Pool, where he spent the 
happiest six weeks of his sixteen months’ stay in Central Africa. 
We have now to leave Mr. Johnston’s pleasant guidance up the 
mighty river, and recount as briefly as possible what has been 
permitted to be made known of Mr. Stanley’s expedition since 
Mr. Johnston left the Congo. 

At least three stations beyond Bélébé have been established, 
and the flag of the Association has been hoisted over them. 
That next to Béldbé is called Lukolela, and is about fifty or sixty 
miles north of Bdélébé; then comes Equator Station, probably 
Just above the confluence of the river Ikelemba, and about 150 
miles north of Lukolela station ; and finally a station about 600 
miles beyond Lukolela has been established on the north shore 
of Wana-Rusani Island, situate in the middle of the river about 
ten miles north of the Equator, and about a couple of miles 
below the first of the Stanley Falls. This station was established 
early in last December, and after erecting the station building, 
and appointing a lieutenant and garrison of thirty Zanzibaris and 
Houssas, Mr. Stanley on December 10th retraced his steps, or 
rather reconducted his flotilla of three steamers and a whale 
ety to Léopoldville, which was reached on the 20th of January 
ast, 


While Mr. Stanley has been re-exploring and planting stations 
on the Lower and Middle Congo, another explorer has been 
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working from the east in the hope of completing our knowledge 
of the river from its source to the sea. We refer to M. Giraud, 
a young French naval officer, who started from Zanzibar in 
December 1882. A letter from him, dated from the Belgian 
station at Karema on the east shore of Lake Tanganika, 14th 
January last, has been received at Brussels. M. Giraud took 
with him a portable canoe, which he used to some purpose in 
navigating the Luapula river, which river connects Lake Moero 
with Lake Bangweolo. He ascertained that the Luapula left 
Lake Bangweolo on the south-west, and not on the north-west, 
as Livingstone thought. Before turning northwards, the Luapula 
flows for more than 100 miles in a south-west direction. At the 
bend of the river, a great cataract stopped the canoe’s progress. 
Here M. Giraud was taken prisoner by the natives, who deprived 
him of his. canoe and half his goods. After two months he 
managed to escape, and finally reached Lake Tanganika, where 
he was hospitably entertained by two English missionaries. By 
them he was helped on to the Belgian station at Karema. M. 
Giraud was to leave Karema about the middle of March, intend- 
ing to traverse the Marungu country and proceed down the 
Lualaba to about the sixth degree of south latitude, and then 
make as directly as possible for Léopoldville. The result of his 
journey will be looked for with keen anxiety by all who are 
interested in knowing with some certainty the course of what is 
conjectured to be the main branch of the Upper Congo; and 
should the gallant young Frenchiman succeed in reaching Stanley 
Pool by traversing the interior, he will have news for us of a 
region almost entirely unknown. 

In preparing the third edition of the late Mr. Keith John- 
ston’s famous work on Africa, Mr. Ravenstein, looking at the 
prominence which the Congo has assumed as one of the future 
highways into the interior of the Dark Continent, has devoted a 
chapter to the basin of the mighty river, and the most recent 
proceedings [7.¢., up to the close of last year] of Mr. Stanley and 
M. de Brazza. With the purpose of supplementing what has 
been set forth in the previous pages of this paper, we now turn 
to this most useful volume* which combines within a reasonable 
compass all the latest results of geography and travel, and is pre- 
sented in so agreeable a form that one is tempted to liken it to 
a “royal road” to a knowledge of Africa. After referring 
to the fact that Livingstone, almost down to the time of 
his death, was doubtful whether the rivers he was exploring 
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founu their way to the Nile or into the.Atlantic, Mr. Ravenstein 
says : 

On completing his brave journey around the Victoria Nyanza, Mr. 
Stanley turned westwards, and, crossing the Tanganika, reached 
Nyangwé, the famous Arab trading station on the Lualaba in 
Manyuema. He left that place on the 5th of November 1876, and 
although harassed day and night by the cannibal savages of the river 
bank, he pushed on down the river until he came upon a series of 
great cataracts [the Stanley Falls] five in number [Stanley says seven] 
—past which his “ eighteen canoes [and the Lady Alice] had to be 
dragged through thirteen miles of forest. At 2° N. lat. the great 
Lualaba swerved from its course to the north-west, then west, then 
south-west, a broad stream from two to ten miles wide, choked with 
islands. Here a tribe acquainted with the west coast trade was 
reached, who named the river Ukutu ya Kongo; and, as the Atlantic 
was approached, the river, after changing its name scores of times, 
became known as the Kwango and the Zaire. As the river runs 
through the great basin which lies between E. long. 25° and 16°, it 
has an uninterrupted course of over 1,000 miles, with magnificent 
affluents, especially on the southern side. Thence clearing the broad 
belt of the mountains between the great basin and the Atlantic, it 
descends by about thirty falls [the Livingstone Falls, thirty-two in 
number], and furious rapids to the great river between the falls of 
Yellala and the sea,” * 


We have already mentioned Mr. Stanley's arrival at Boma, 
with his famished expedition, on August 9, 1877. 

After Mr. Stanley’s journey we knew that the sources of the 
Congo were to be looked for in Lake Bangweolo,+ and that the 
river Luapula flowing from that lake through Lake Mero be- 
comes the river Lualaba, which flows past Nyangwé, and after 
crossing and recrossing the Equator becomes known to the natives 
as the Kongo, and finally as the Zaire. 


Altogether the Congo drains an area of about 1,160,000 square 
miles, and the volume of water which it discharges into the sea is 
inferior only to that discharged by the Amazons. This volume is not 
subject to those startling fluctuations which in the course of the year 
reduce other rivers of Africa from mighty torrents to trickling streams. 
The Congo receives its supplies of water from the south as well as from 
the north of the Equator, and throughout the year the rains which 
swell them fall over a considerable portion of. its basin . . .. once 





* Keith Johnston, “ Africa,” p. 354. 

+ Lake Bangweolo, a huge oval-formed sheet of water, 150 miles from east 
to west, and about seventy-five miles from north to south, is at an elevation of 
3,690 feet above the sea, and is fed by the waters of the river Chambese. This 
river collects the streams from the highlands.south of Lake Tanganika, and 
receives tributaries from the long Mushinga range. 1t was discovered in 
1868 by Livingstone. 
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past the Livingstone Falls... . there lies before the explorer an 
uninterrupted waterway of 1,000 miles, as far as the Stanley Falls, 
350 miles below Nyangwe.”* 


We have seen above how Mr. Stanley has planted stations all 
along the river from Vivi, where the Livingstone Falls end at 
Yellala, to the island station close to Stanley Falls, and how the 
1,000 miles from Stanley Pool to Stanley Falls has been traversed 
and retraversed in the four months and twenty six days between 
August 23, 1853, and January 20, last. 


Throughout this distance the river is of immense width, and if it 
were not for its ctrrent steadily setting towards the sea, it might be 
taken for an elongated lake. The Congo here can float the largest 
vessels that ply on the Mississippi. ‘The banks are mostly bounded 
by forests, which, in addition to excellent timber, yield gums and oil 
and edible fruits. Mr. Stanley noticed neither oxen nor sheep: 
many of the tribes are cannibals. Some of them build splendid war 
galleys [Mr. Stanley passed a flotilla of about 1,000 canoes on the 
24th of November last], and their iron weapons are of excellent finish. 
They trade with the coast, but as each tribe levies customs’ dues, it 
takes five years before an article of European manufacture arrives at 
the upper reaches of the river.”+ 


The population all along the Congo above Stanley Pool is very 
dense. ‘Towards Bélébé there is scarcely a river-fronting space 
clear of villages, and Mr. Stanley estimates that the entire 
population of the Congo basin may probably amount to about 
fifty millions. These masses do not own a paramount chief or 
emperor. As a rule every village or settlement is a small inde- 
pendent State, and on this very want of cohesion amongst the 
native chiefs Mr. Stanley has so far successfully relied to enable 
‘him to implant himseif in their midst. Mr. Johnston very wisely 
remarks that to band the native kinglets in union would inevit- 
ably turn them against the white man and hinder the entry of 
civilization into the Congo countries. The black man, though 
he may make a willing subject, can never rule. Civilization 
must approach as a monarch, and inspire respect as well 
as naive wonder; and at present the flag of the International 
Association, and the steamers of Mr. Stanley alone represent 
civilization in the Congo valley. And this authority is in a 
very slight degree taken into account in the recently signed 
Congo '‘lreaty. In fact, beyond causing a slight modification in 
the new Portuguese frontier on the river itself, by which a station 
(Chonzo) of the Association on the north bank of the river and 
nearly opposite to Nokki, has been declared “outside and 
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contiguous to the Portuguese frontier,” no consideration is ac- 
corded to the Association. 

The constitution of the Association is of the vaguest possible 
description. At its head is the King of the Belgians, acting asa 
ence person; and on the Committee of Founders are twelve 

elgians, two Englishmen, and one Frenchman. The funds are 
said to be chiefly furnished by the King from his private purse. 
In its treaties with the native chiefs it assumes the style of the 
Comité d’Etudes du Haut-Congo. Its claim to be “ the champion 
of commercial liberty in Central Africa” can scarcely be reconciled 
with the following clauses in the contracts it has made with 
various chiefs for the cession of territory and sovereign rights :— 


Contract between the Belgian Expedition and Lutété, Chief of N’Gambi, 
dated October 20, 1882. 

Clause 3.—The Comité engages to trade at its establishment, if 
products are presented to it for sale at remunerative prices. Business 
will commence, at latest, at the date on which the buildings of the 
station are finished. 

Clause 4.—None other than the agents of the aforesaid Comité is 
authorized to come and trade within the limits of the territory of the 
said chiefs. 


Contract of the Expedition of Studies of the Upper Congo, with Jouzo, 
Chief of Selo, on the River Nsadi Zikissi, dated October 29, 1882. 
Clause 2.—They [the contracting chiefs] authorize the agents of 

the said Comité to construct roads, houses, and shops, on their terri- 

tory, to cultivate, and this to the exclusion of any person not belong- 
ing to the said Comité, 

Clause 3.—From the day that the said Comité shall commence 
trading at its Lutété establishment the said chiefs engage to forbid all 
strangers to the said Comité to trade throughout the extent of their 
territory.* 

Article III. of the contract between the expedition and the 
chiefs of Pallaballa, “‘ who absolutely cede and abandon to the 
Comité d’Etudes of the Upper Congo the territory that belongs 
to them,” deserves mention, as showing how the seeds of future 
trouble are sown. 


The cession of the territories spevified in the last paragraph of 
Article I. is agreed to, in consideration of a present given once for all, 
of: 1 coat of red cloth with gold facings, 1 red cap, 1 white tunic, 
1 piece of whitebaft, 1 piece of red points, 1 one-dozen box of liqueurs, 
4 demijohns of rum, 2 boxes (sic) of gin, 128 bottles of gin (Hollands), 
20 pieces of red handkerchiefs, 40 cinglets, and 40 red cotton caps, 
which the aforementioned chiefs admit having received.t 





* Parliamentary Papers—“ Africa,” No. 5 (1884), pp. 4,5. + Ibid., p. 6. 
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Perhaps the best way of putting before our readers the present 
stage of the negotiations relating to the sovereignty of the Lower 
Congo will be to go back to Lord Granville’s despatch to M. 
d’Antas, of March 15,1883, After reviewing the history of the 
negotiations up to that time, his lordship says :— 


I now approach the question of the recognition of the sovereignty 
of Portugal over the territory from 5° 12’ to 8° south latitude. 
[Roundly an extension northwards from Ambriz to Landana, about 
200 miles of coastline.]| I must begin by making misapprehension 
impossible upon the point of an alteration of views on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government as to the right of Portugal to this territory 
. » . . Her Majesty’s Government have never receded, and do not now 
recede, from their contention that the claim of Portugal is not esta- 
blished. But they are not looking to the past, they are providing for 
the future. Considering the fact that trade of a legitimate character 
is now being developed in this district, in which there was formerly no 
traffic but that in human beings, they are disposed to think that it 
would be desirable that the control and police should be in the hands 
of a European power, and, out of friendship to Portugal, they would 
be prepared to recognize her as that power, with the full confidence 
that their action in so doing would be justly appreciated; but they 
feel it absolutely incumbent on them to make their recognition 
dependent on certain conditions On this coast many trading 
factories are established, of which a small minority only are Portuguese. 
They belong to British, French, German, and Dutch houses, They 
pay no dues or imposts, making only insignificant payments to native 
chiefs. Their vessels ply without hindrance in the rivers and along 
the coast. There is no obstacle to the free access of the traders to the 
interior, Missionaries also, irrespective of creed, are allowed perfect 
freedom in their work. It would be impossible, then, to agree to the 
imposition of burdens which do not now exist Trade is 
sensitive, and religious bodies are easily alarmed. No obscurity, 
therefore, must exist on the following points. There should be no 
differential dues, no transit dues; the freedom of trade and navigation 
of the River Congo should be absolute, involving exemption from all 
river dues or tolls; equality should be secured to missionaries of 
all creeds,* 


After referring to the extent of jurisdiction which would be 
accorded to Portugal in the interior, Lord Granville states that had 
Her Majesty's Government been prepared to accept less favourable 
conditions for British trade their acceptance would be valueless 
to Portugal, for it could hardly be expected that other Govern- 
ments whose subjects are interested would follow their lead, and 
Portugal would be in no way benefited if England were to stand 
alone in her recognition. Communications continued to be 
interchanged between London and Lisbon—the chief hindrance 


* Parliamentary Paper—“ Africa,” No, 2 (1884), pp. 14, 15. 
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being due tc the objection of the Portuguese Government to the 
appointment of an International Commission to draw up regu- 
lations for the navigation, police, and supervision of the Congo 
and other waterways within the territory specified in Article 1 of 
the Treaty, and to watch over their execution. Her Majesty's 
Government very distinctly expressed their opinion that such a 
Commission would be free from political difficulties, and would 
be of value to the Portuguese Government as a support in 
questions relating to the control of the navigation, and especially 
in those affecting foreign trade, and they only accepted with 
unfeigned reluctance the suggestion of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment for the appointment of a mixed Anglo-Portuguese Com- 
mission in its stead. Finally, on the 26th of February last, the 
Treaty was signed, but will not be ratified until it has been 
approved by the House of Commons and the Portuguese Cortes. 

By virtue of the Treaty, Portuguese jurisdiction is to extend 
almost as far as the Congo is navigable direct from the sea, 
stopping at Nokki, up to which place vessels drawing 13 to 14 
feet of water can at all times safely proceed. All foreigners are 
guaranteed full personal and commercial liberty of action in the 
territory thus recognized as Portuguese, and “ the entire freedom 
in respect of commerce and navigation” of the Congo is expressly 
reserved. No customs duties or other charges are to be levied 
on the rivers and waterways included in the Treaty, except those 
to be imposed by the Anglo-Portuguese Commission, or to be 
afterwards agreed on by the two Governments. Such tolls as 
may cover its expenses and the cost of works necessary to facili- 
tate the trade and navigation of the river are to be imposed by 
the commission. No other charges are to be imposed upon 
goods carried by water, or transhipped in course of transit. 
Traffic by land is to be equally free from molestation, but is to 
be subject to customs duties on a scale not higher than that fixed 
by the Mozambique tariff of 1877, which, however, is to be 
subject to revision, if the two Governments approve, at the end 
of ten years. British ships and goods are invariably to be placed 
on an equality with Portuguese in respect of duties and restric- 
tions. Religious freedom, and the rights of missionaries of all 
nations and creeds are to be held sacred. Finally, the suppression 
of the slave trade is indicated as one of the main objects of the 
Treaty, and the co-operation of British and Portuguese forces is 
expressly provided for with this object. Such is the Treaty, and 
the only people who can suffer by it are the few firms who now 
trade on the river, and pay nothing beyond trivial presents to the 
native chiefs, but who will have in future to pay customs dues, 
Scarcely, however, had the Treaty been published when the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce emphatically denounced it. Their 
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lead was quickly followed by other Chambers, and an agitation 
against the Treaty was begun. But those people who are ready 
to believe all the evil of the Treaty imputed to it by the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce and its unreasonable sup- 
porters should study the Treaty* for themselves, and supple- 
ment that study by a careful perusal of (1) the Report on the 
Congo Treaty by the Tariff Committee of the Bradford Chamber 
of Commerce,t signed by Jacob Behrens, (2) Lord E. Fitz- 
maurice’s reply to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce,} and 
(3) Lord Granville’s reply to the Earl of Belmore in the House 
of Lords (May 9) on the subject of printing the petition of the 
Manchester Chamber. Lord Granville’s reply was so comprehen- 
sive and straightforward that it should carry conviction to every 
impartial mind. He stated that the object of the Treaty was to 
retain commerce and to enlarge it ; and he expressed his belief in 
the perfect truth of the contention advanced by the Manchester 
Cotton Spinners’ Association, that the Treaty would throw open 
toa much more extended commerce on the part of the small 
traders on the Congo, the trade which is now retained in the hands 
of certain more wealthy and powerful firms. His lordship happily 
alluded to his appointment fifty years ago to the Foreign Office, 
and to his having been connected with it four times since that 
date, and he confidently asserted that the motive of the different 
Secretaries of State and of the older permanent officers of the 
department, in consistently repudiating the claim of Portugal, 
was their fear of encouraging the slave trade, which was abso- 
lutely stopped on the Congo at the present time. This fact 
makes the whole difference between the former and the present 
circumstances ; and now such astate of things exists owing to the 
various countries and different associations competing for the 
commerce, that notwithstanding the energetic actions of our 
Consul, Mr. Cohen, whose headquarters are at Loanda, and the 
intervention of the Portuguese, matters have reached a very 
discreditable stage. 

We need only refer to the disturbances at Muculla with the 
natives, when the Dutch trading factory was attacked, and an 
explosion of six tons of gunpowder took place, resulting in the 
killing and wounding of thirty or forty of the attacking party, 
and the destruction of £4,000 worth of property; to the dis- 
turbances at Cabenda, when one of the he i in the service 
of Messrs, Hatton and Cookson was killed in a quarrel between 
the natives and the people employed at the factory ; and to the 
disturbances at Nokki, to show how urgently needed a strong 





* Parliamentary Paper—‘“ Africa,” No, 3 (1884). 
t Idid., No. 5 (1884), p. 50. t Idid., p. 28. 
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authority is at the present time, and how utterly impossible it 
is for the status quo to be persistently maintained. The Earl 
of Belmore suggested that the sovereignty might have been 
assumed by England. And Lord Granville asked whether we 
really were to take possession of every navigable river all over 
the world for fear somebody else should take it. As a matter 
of fact, the Portuguese have claimed this territory for four cen- 
turies, and that we have refused to recognize their claim: does 
not prove it to have been invalid. The British Governmen 
laid down in the Treaty the strictest rules with respect to the 
perfect freedom of navigation and commerce, and the Portu- 
guese Government accepted those terms. Further, there can 
be no differential duties between ourselves and the Portuguese. 
And what is still more important, we have attained effectual 
means of putting down the slave trade ou the Zambesi. 
Finally, in what position shall we be if the Treaty is not ratified 
by us, after Portugal has agreed to all the conditions which Her 
Majesty’s Government thought necessary in order to obtain 
absolute freedom for commerce and trade, and absolute liberty 
for the conduct of manufacturing work within their territory. 

But there are other considerations to be dealt with beyond 
securing the ratification of the Treaty in England and Portugal, 
and its recognition by the Powers. The future sphere of the 
International African Association has to be determined, and the 
action of the United States, in recognizing the blue flag with 
the golden star as the flag of a friendly Government, may prove 
no less embarrassing than the agreement Letween the Association 
and France, by which the latter has secured the right of pre- 
emption of the territories now ruled (?) by the Association, 
should its grasp be unequal to holding them. There are vague 
reports as to Prince Bismarck’s dissatistaction with the Treaty, 
and we are assured that Holland by no means feels certain that 
her rights have not in some manner been infringed upon. How 
much of this dissatisfaction is genuine, and how much is super- 
ficial and due to the sight of the Manchester agitation, it is 
impossible to determine. It -is to be hoped that in future 
negotiations the Congo question may be treated as a com- 
mercial rather than as a political interest ; and even now it 
appears by no means certain but that the best course to adopt 
would be to summon a Conference to convert the Treaty into 
an International Treaty, to which all the Powers interested in 
the Congo and its districts should be parties concerned. 
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Art. VI.—Wiunuram IV. 


The Life and Times of William IV. Including a View of 
Social Life and Manners during his Reign. By Percy 
FitzGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., author of “The Life of George 
IV.,” “The Life of Garrick,” “A New History of the 
English Stage,” “ Kings and Queens of an Hour,” &c. &e. 
In two volumes, London: Tinsley Brothers. 1884. 


M* PERCY FITZGERALD first appeared before the public 
as a novelist. In that class of writers he attained a 
respectable position though not in the first rank, and we read 
with interest and amusement his earlier novels—despite the same- 
ness of their plots. He has now abandoned the realm of fiction 
and soared into the higher regions of history and biography. 
We cannot congratulate him on his success. hen we 5 his 
historical and biographical compilations we are reminded of 
Dumont’s description—erroneous though it be—of Sir Walter 
Scott :-— 
Mauvais romancier quand il ecrit histoire 
Habile historien quand il fait des romans 
Sil invente i] faut la croire 
Sil raconte mefier vous en,* 


His “Lives of George IV.” and of “ William IV.”+ like 
Wallace’s edition of Sir James Mackintosh’s historical fragment, 
contain “much that is worth reading, for they contain many 
extracts from valuable works, but when we pass from what the 
compiler has done with his scissors to what he has done with his 
pen, we can find nothing to praise in his work.”t{ Both books 

ave many defects in common; they abound in inaccuracies, 
repetitions, and redundancies, and in logic truly Milesian. In 
both there is an almost total omission of references to the 
authorities quoted, which adds much to the reviewer’s ever-need- 
ful task of verifying the quotations in the book he may be 
reviewing. In this book even the scissors’ work is very careless] 
done. For instance an extract§ is given from a document whic 
relates to nothing that goes before or follows it—there is no 
reference to the source whence it is taken, and it is wholly 
unintelligible. On reflection, we thought we remembered some- 
thing to the same effect in Lord Campbell’s “ Life.”|} We 





* Vide the Edinburgh Review, No. 283 (Jan. 1874) p. 110. 
+ Vide Westminster Review, N.S. No. CXIX., July 1481, p. 70, 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ Essays,” Edition 1874, p. 315. 
§ Vide vol. ii. p. 352, — || Vide Lord Campbell’s “ Life,” vol, ii, p. 65. 
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referred to it and found this unintelligible passage to be a 
mutilated extract from William IV.’s letter to Lord Melbourne 
on the Municipal Corporation Bill, which is not even mentioned 
in the chapter which this extract closes. In another instance 
Mr. Fitzgerald gives what professes to be verbatim et literatim 
a copy of the King’s written consent to the creation of a sufficient 
number of peers to insure the passing of the Reform Bill. No 
reference is made to the source whence this quotation is taken. 
A few pages on and there is a statement of the contents of the 
same document which in important particulars differs from that 
which professes to be an exact copy of the original.* 

Before dealing with “The Life of William IV.” we will dis- 
pose of that section of the book which professes to be “a view of 
social life and manners during his reign.” Here our compiler 
seems to have set out without either chart or compass. The 
title-page limits the “view” to the reign of William IV. That 
reign began June 26, 1830, and ended June 19, 1887—wanting 
one week of the full term of seven years. When we turn to the 
opening page of the so-called “ view” we read “ English Society, 
say from 1810 to 1830, offers much that is worthy of study from 
the unusual or exceptional elements that chequered its course, 
and which are not likely to recur.”+ From this period the 
reign of William IV. is excluded, but on the next page we read, 
“We look back fondly and with wonder to the abundance of 
literary wealth and genius that was to be found in London 
during the twenty-five years between 1810 and 1835.” This 
division of time would include all but the last two years of 
William’s reign. Six chapters of the second volume§$ are 
devoted to this “ view,” and the last of the series closes with this 
paragraph: “Such is a review of social life, and its characters 
and peculiarities in the days of William IV. It might be 
infinitely extended, but enough has been said to give a satis- 
factory outline of men and manners in those days.”|| It is by 
no means clear, but, on the whole, it seems as if Mr, Fitzgerald 
intended to confine, and thinks he has confined, his “view” to 
the reign of William IV., but when we examine the contents of 
these six chapters we find they ramble discursively over the 
whole period from 1810 to 1835. We find extracts taken at 
random from the writings of Macaulay, Charles Greville, 
Raikes, Captain Gronow, Sir Henry Holland, Talfourd, Henry 
Crabb Robinson, the American Minister Mr. Rush, and the 
American snob N. P. Willis{! and others, with all which the 
reading public are perfectly familiar. In these chapters, as 


* Vol. ii. p. 124; conf. p. 13]. + Vol. ii. p. 140. 
t Ibid. p. 141. § Chaps. vii. to xii. inclusive, 
| 


Vol. il, p. 152, {| Ibid. p. 169, note. 
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in the other portions of the book passim, inaccuracies both 
in fact and expression abound—e.g., our compiler borrows 
Crabb Robinson’s account of the last wager of battle in 
Westminster Hall, which he compares with a story which we 
think is unhistorical, of a Persian Ambassador applying to the 
British Government for permission to cut off the heads of two of 
his servants,* and compares this story with Crabb Robinson’s 
narrative in this confused passage :—‘ This (the Persian story) 
may have been, and was no doubt true, but it could my 
matched by a still stranger relic of barbarism, and which is yet 
English.” If we may venture to interpret Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
words, he means to say the Persian story cowld be matched with 
a “still stranger relic of barbarism.” What is the force of the 
words “ yet English.” He cannot mean “ which still is English” 
because his quotation from Crabb Robinson ends with the words 
“an Act of Parliament abolishing the practice was passed.” We 
presume, therefore, he means “ nevertheless it was English.” 
Our compiler then crosses the Channel and gives us an account 
of the “English Colony in Paris,” oni “the Hertford 


family,” the accuracy of which may be judged from the follow- 
ing extract: “The Parisian Lord Hertford, Thackeray’s ‘ Lord 


Steyne,’ well known for his pictures and his nickname of 
‘ Bagatelle” and the doer of many doings, was the son of a more 
original person still, Lord Yarmouth, the friend of the Regent, 
and known as Red Herrings, from the colour of his whiskers, 
&c. &c.”+ Thackeray’s “Lord Steyne,” “the Marquis of Mon- 
mouth,” of “Coningsby,” was not Mr. Fitzgerald's “ Parisian 
Lord Hertford,” but his father, the Regent’s friend, “ Lord Yar- 
mouth ” otherwise “ Red Herrings,”+ one of the detenus of 
Verdun, who by descent became Marquis of Hertford, and who, 
if he escapes entire oblivion, will owe his escape to the fact of 
his having furnished a model for a character to two eminent 
novelists. 

In connection with the “Hertford family,” we have some 
unsavoury anecdotes of the person known as Lord Henry 
Seymour, who, on Mr. Fitzgerald’s own showing, never set foot 
in London or even England,$ and therefore was not at any time 
a factor in English social life. Mr. Fitzgerald revives some 
painful stories of the eccentricities and insanity of the first Lord 
Dudley.|| The only possible effect of this revival will be to give 
pain to some now living. Throughout these six chapters we 





* We remember a similar story was circulated at the time of the Shabh’s 
visit to England. 
+ Lbid. pp. 199, 200, 
Vide Mr, Fitagerald’s “ Life of George LV.” vol. ii, p. 88. 
Vol. ii. pp. 201-208, || Ibid, p. 220 ef seg. 
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find nothing new, nothing but an inconsecutive and unchrono- 
logical piecing together of miscellaneous extracts from various 
books, nor anything to justify the pretentious title of “a view of 
social life and manners during the reign of William IV.,” or any 
other time. 

We turn to the “ Life of William IV.” We pass rapidly over 
the years which elapsed before his accession to the throne. Up 
to that time Mr, Greville truly says— 

His life had been passed in obscurity and neglect, in miserable 
poverty, surrounded by a numerous progeny of bastards, without 
consideration or friends, and he was ridiculous from his grotesque 
ways and little meddling curiosity; nobody ever invited him into their 
house or thought it necessary to honour him with any mark of 
attention or respect; and so he went on for above forty years, till 
Canning brought him into notice* by making him Lord High Admiral. 


William Henry, third son of George III., was born Aug. 21, 
1765. His education was at first confided to two persons, called 
Arnold and Majendie. They were quickly superseded by a 
Swiss named Budé, This person had been page to the Prince 
of Orange ; afterwards he served in the Sardinian army. When 
appointed tutor or governor to the young prince he was a com- 
mander unattached in the Hanoverian army. Mdme. D’Arblay 
describes “his person as tall and showy, and his manners and 
appearance as fashionable. But,” she adds, “he has a sneer 
in his smile that looks sarcastic, and a distance in his manner that 
seems haughty.”t ‘These characteristics are hardly reconcilable 
with a high-flown eulogy on him by a biographer who says 
“his religion was founded on the firm base of unadulterated 
Christianity.”$ 

It may be due to the influence of Budé that the Prince at the 
age of thirteen favourably impressed such severe judges of 
propriety as Bishop Buller and Mrs. Chapone, and that the last 
sentence he uttered before his death was the assurance expressed, 
“with a slow and feeble and yet distinct utterance,” to Arch- 
bishop Howley, “ Believe me, I am a religious man.” || When 
the Prince was in his fourteenth year, George III., with his usual 
obstinacy and much against his son’s will, decided that he should 
enter the navy. On June 15, 1779, he was appointed midship- 
man on board the Prince George, the flagship of Admiral Digby. 
The condition of midshipmen at that time was wretched, and 
needlessly wretched ; they lived on the coarsest fare, and were 
roughly and cruelly treated. ‘The worst of gaols or workhouses 





* Tn 1827, + Greville’s “Journal,” vol, ii, pp. 1, 2. 
pr 


{ aT vol, i. p, 2, note. § Quoted, vol. i, p. 2 
| Vol. ii. p. 381. 
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of this day in no degree approaches the filth and squalor of the 
lodging and food of these young officers. Their morals were not 
for an instant thought of, One difference only was made in the 
treatment of Prince William Henry from those of his brother- 
midshipmen ; he is said to have had a special allowance of £1,000 
for his table.* In all other respects he seems to have mixed 
with the other midshipmen as their equal, and in his intercourse 
with them showed equal good nature and combativeness. “ When 
sneeringly asked by what name he was rated on the ship’s books, 
he replied that his father’s was Guelph, though he himself was 
entered as Prince William Henry ; but they were welcome to call 
him William Guelph.” + When the Prince joined the navy we 
were at war with France. The French and Spanish fleets boldly 
came up the Channel and threatened our coasts. The Royal mid- 
shipman’s first cruise was a “mere naval promenade,” but in his 
second cruise, under Rodney, the English fleet captured off 
Sandwich a Spanish convoy of sixteen vessels and seven men-of- 
war. One of these, a sixty-four gun-ship was renamed the 
Prince William, in respect (as the admiral, with courtier- 
like servility, said in his despatch) to His Royal Highness, in 
whose presence she had the honour to be taken.t Soon after- 
wards the battle of Cape St. Vincent was fought. The Spanish 
fleet consisted of sixteen sail of the line. Some were blown up, 
others ran ashore, and others were captured. The Spanish 
admiral visited the English Admiral on board his ship, and 
when the beaten foe was about to depart, a young midshipman 
in charge of the barge came respectfully to announce that it was 
waiting. The Spanish admiral, accustomed to the punctilios of 
the Spanish Court, was astonished at hearing that this youth 
was a son of the King of England, and is reported to have said, 
“ Well does Great Britain deserve the empire of the seas when 
the humblest stations in her navy are filled by her princes.”§ 
The Prince was despatched home, and presented his father with 
the flag of the Spanish admiral and a plan of the Gibraltar 
fortifications which he himself had made. He was thought to 
have shown re | “ome 09 of future excellence in his profession, 
and was received by the people, especially the Londoners, with 
tumultuous enthusiasm. || Alter a short holiday spent with his 
elder brothers in masquerading and other wild pleasures of the 
town, he was sent back to his vessel, and sailed under command 
of Admiral Geary. The most remarkable event of this cruise was 
that at a farewell banquet given by the admiral to his captains, 
the young Prince, “to the surprise of all present,’ made the first 





* Vol. i. pp. 5, 6, 7. Ibid, p. 4. i Ibid. p. 4. 


§ Ibid. p. 5. \| Ibid. p. 8. Ibid. p. 9. 
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of those long rambling incoherent speeches which throughout 
his life he was in the habit of making, One week after his return 
from this cruise he had to set sail again, It was said that his 
departure was hastened by an entanglement with a young lady 
which much displeased his father.* His ship made part of the 
expedition under Admiral Darby for the relief of Gibraltar, 
He then sailed with Admiral Digby to America and landed in 
New York, 

He was the first member of the Royal Family who set foot on 
the American continent. Years afterwards a member of the 
American Diplomatic Service assured Lord Teignmouth that the 
Prince was looked upon by the Americans, “as one of the least 
favourable specimens of our countrymen who had ever landed on 
their shores.” + 

The time of the Prince’s sojourn in New York was 1782, before 
the recognition by England of the independence of the United 
States; with the assent of Washington a plan was formed by 
some of the American army to carry off the Prince and detain 
him as a prisonert or hostage. The design however was un- 
successful. After leaving America, the Prince went to the West 
Indies. There he made the acquaintance of Nelson. Nelson 
we > og in his twenty-fourth year, and serving under Lord 

ood, 


He appeared, the Prince said years afterwards, to be the merest boy of 
a captain I ever beheld, and his dress was worthy of attention. He 
had a full laced uniform, his Jank unpowdered hair was tied in a stiff 
Hessian tail of an extraordinary length; the old-fashioned flaps of 
his waistcoat added to the general quaintness of his figure. There 
was something irresistibly pleasing in his address and conversation, 
and an enthusiasm when speaking on professional subjects that showed 
he was no common being. § 


Nelson on his side was equally pleased with the Prince, and 
uttered a prophecy which was not destined to be fulfilled: “He 
will be,” he wrote, “I am certain, an ornament to our service. 
He is a seaman, which you could hardly suppose, with every 
other qualification you might expect from him, but he will be 
a disciplinarian, and a strong one. With the best temper, and 
great good sense, he cannot fail of being pleasing to every 
one, ' 

In 1788 he was examined by a full Board of Admiralty as to 
his qualifications for promotion. Lord Howe, who presided, 
pronounced him to be “every inch a sailor,”4{ and he was made 





+ “ Reminiscences of Many Years,” vol. ii. p. 187. 
§ Ibid. p. 18. || Ibid. p. 19. 
q| Ibid. p. 69. 
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third lieutenant on board the Hebe. In April 1786, he was 
made captain and appointed to the Pegasus, in which he sailed 
for the West Indies. Here he was under the command of his 
friend Nelson, who wrote of him: “ He has his foibles as well 
as private men, but they are far outbalanced by his virtues. In 
his professional line he is superior to nearly two-thirds of the 
list, and in attention to orders and respect to his superior officer, 
I hardly know his equal.”* But now, as ever, when he was 
placed in a position of authority, he was to illustrate what was 
said of him towards the close of his life:—“He was at times 
half crazy, and at no time fit to be left to his owa guidance.”t 

In 1787 he was separated from Nelson, and, “in a fit of ill- 
humour and despondency,” sailed without orders to Halifax. 
Thence he was ordered to Quebec, but not liking to remain 
there all the winter, again set sail without orders, and landed 
at Cork in December. His father was much displeased at this 
violation of discipline and want of proper subordination. He 
was summarily ordered to Plymouth, and forbidden to leave his 
ship or come up to London. In a few days the Prince sailed 
again for the West. This expedition was of little interest. 
“Tt was,” says Mr. Fitzgerald, “destined to be his last oppor- 
tunity of active service, and a stupid policy doomed him for the 
rest of his life to inaction or some ornamental office at home.” 

Madame D’Arblay records that in May 1789, just after the 
recovery of George III. from his attack of insanity, the Prince 
arrived in England without the leave of the King, “whom he 
believed to be incapable of further governance.”§$ These fre- 
quent proofs of want of self-guidance and control justify the 
policy which henceforth excluded him from active service. We 
should, however, state that in the following year (1790) he 
prosecuted the printer of the Zimes for the publication of a 
libel which alleged that the Prince had left his vessel without 
the orders of his commanding officer. 

In June 1789, the Prince was created Duke of Clarence and 
Ear] Munster, and in 1790 he was made Rear-Admiral. In 
1793 the Duke—as henceforth we will call hin—was promoted 
to be Rear-Admiral of the Red, and in the first year of the 
Regency to be Admiral of the Fleet. Like his elder brother, 
he vainly sought active employment during the war with France.| 
In 1794 the Duke addressed a personal appeal to the Admiralty 





* Vol. i. p, 62. 

+ MS. Political Narratives by Francis Place (in the British Museum) quoted 
in Torrens’ “ Life of Lord Melbourne,” vol. i. p. 332. 

t Vol. i. pp. 68, 69. 

§ Mdme. D’Arblay’s “ Diary,” under date May 2, 1789. 

|| 1793-1801, 
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for employment, “that he might not have the imputation thrown 
upon him of living a life of inglorious ease when he ought to be 
in the front of danger.” Of this appeal not the slightest notice 
was taken. The Duke thereupon “appealed unto Cesar.” He 
sent the King a copy of his letter to the Admiralty, accompanied 
by a letter to His Majesty ending with these words :—- 


As in this treatment of the Lords of the Admiralty my character as 
a naval officer becomes seriously implicated. I am emboldened to make 
this appeal to my royal father, soliciting from him that he will be 
pleased to issue his commands to the Lords of the Admiralty to grant 
me that employment which I desire, or publicly to state the grounds 
on which their refusal is grounded.* 


It does not appear that any attention whatever was paid to 
this not unreasonable appeal. “ The Duke was forced to confine 
the display of his martial zeal to an exhortation to the Ted- 
dington Volunteers, whom he thus addressed : ‘ My friends and 
neighbours! wherever our duty calls us I will go with you, 
fight in your ranks, and never return home without you.’ ”+ 
A vow he was never called on to perform. 

We must here revert to an earlier period in the Duke’s life. 
In 1783, while yet only Prince William Henry, he was sent 
under the guardianship of his old governor Budé, and of a 
Captain Merrick, a brother naval officer, to make “the grand 
tour.” At Hanover he met his brother Frederick, Duke of 
York, then only Bishop of OUsnaburg. The royal brothers 
indulged in gaming, and got into a not very creditable dispute 
with a hanger-on of a gaming-table. From Hanover the 
Princes went to Berlin, where they were received by Frederick 
the Great, who was disgusted at finding that Prince William had 
not read Voltaire’s “Candide.” Notwithstanding this disgust, 
tke “ Protestant Herv” took the English Princes to Silesia and 
showed them some soldiering.} From Germany Prince William 
Henry went to Italy. “Later,” Mr Fitzgerald tells us, “he 
visited many countries, including Italy and Switzerland, and 
acquiring a certain knowledge; but he seems to have always 
retained the blunt rough manners of his profession.”’$ 

The Duke, if not throughout his life, yet through all the 
earlier portion of it, was peculiarly liable to be attracted by 
female charms. On a cruise he seldom Visited a port, on a 





* Vol. i. pp. 93, 4, 5, as to George the Fourth’s like unsuccessful applica- 
tions, Conf, Fitzyerald’s “ Life of George IV.,” vol. i. pp. 326, 327, 337, 344 
et seg. His applications, however, were noticed. 

+ Vol. i. p. 91. { Vide vol. i. p. 23-4. 

§ Vol. i. p. 61. As to the Prince’s manners, cide Mdme. D’Arblay’s Diary 
for May 2, 1789, and June 4, 1791 (vol. v. p. 205), quoted by Mr. Fitzgerald, 
vol. i. p. 72 e¢ seg. 
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journey he seldom stopped in a town, without getting entangled 
with some siren. We have alluded to one of these affairs, 
which provoked his father to cut short his furlough and send 
him again to sea. At the Havannah he was fascinated by a 
daughter of the Spanish Admiral, Donna Maria, a young lady 
of the age of sixteen years or thereabouts, and who, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald remarks, is “rather awkwardly described as ‘one of 
those grand, commanding figures which history has pointed out 
as a neta or a Messalina.’” In his first German tour he 
fell in love with a Fraulein Schinbach. This seems to have 
been a serious affair. It was thought necessary to settle it by 
transferring the lady to Captain Merrick, who, we hope, was 


- satisfied with the arrangement. * 


It was during one of the Duke’s visits to Germany that there 
occurred, or is supposed to have occurred, that curious episode 
in his life, his alleged morganatic—or perhaps it is more accurate 
to say clandestine—marriage with Caroline von Linsingen, 
which, under the title “ Caroline von Linsingen and King William 
IV.,” was some years back discussed in the WESTMINSTER 
Review.t Mr. Fitzgerald does us the honour to notice our 
article in these terms: “It might seem scarcely worth while 
noticing this production” (7.¢., the work which was the subject 
of our article) “but for the fact that it was accepted quite 
au serieux by the English press. The WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
in a long article, gravely debated the question pro and con.’t 
We should be sorry to do Mr. Fitzgerald an injustice, but we 
believe him to be an Irishman, and we know that Irishmen 
have a logic of their own, differing alike from the scholastic 
logic and from the logic of John Stuart Mill. Perhaps also, 
like the great majority of his countrymen, he is a Romanist, and 
like the great literary ornament of the Roman hierachy, values 
implicit above explicit reasoning.§ ‘To our commonplace English 
mind, there is no other means of arriving at a pe on an 
alleged matter of fact which in Germany met with very general 
belief than “to gravely debate the question pro and con.” In 
this prosaic method we are glad to Jearn from Mr. Fitzgerald 
what we did not know before—that we took the same course as 
our contemporaries, the 7imes and the Daily News. || 


It is not difficult [continues Mr. Fitzgerald] to discover the 
material out of which this legend has been constructed; and Mr. 





* Vol. i. pp. 11, 21, 24. 

t+ N.S. No. CXVI., October 1880, p. 356. 

t Vol. i. p- 26, note. He expresses similar astonishment in his “ Life of 
George IV.’ 

§ Vide Preface to Newman’s “ University Sermons.” Third Edition. 1871. 

|| Quoted by Mr. Fitzgerald, ui supra. 
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Huish, the eminent chiffonier in such matters, supplies them. During 
his residence in Hanover the Prince had formed a connection with a 
lady there, whom he is said to have repudiated with her offspring. 
She came to London furnished with legal papers, &c., attesting the truth 
of her case. Advertisements were put in the papers, and the Prince found 
himself obliged to make some allowance, &c., and sent her back to 
Hanover. This, beyond question, is the foundation of the Linsingen 
legend.* 

It is discourteous in Mr. Fitzgerald, who both in this book 
and in his “George IV.” is so much indebted to Mr. Huish, to 
call him—though he has the grace to veil the word under a 
French guise—“ a rag-picker.” As Mr. Fitzgerald gives us no 
reference to Mr. Huish’s work, we cannot judge of the truth 
of Mr. Fitzgerald’s assertion. We can only say that if the 
“ Linsingen legend” has a “foundation,” how can Mr. Fitzgerald 
say of it “a more transparent imposition could not be con- 
ceived ;”+ and why is its credibility to be denied @ priori and 
without investigation. 

During the Duke’s brief stay at Plymouth, after his irregular 
return from America, he was captivated by a Miss Wynne. He 
again escaped out of the net, but only to form a more serious 
and enduring connection with Mrs. Jordan, a well-known actress 
of that day. By her he had the numerous illegitimate family, 
four sons and four daughters, to which Mr. Greville refers. This 
liaison had a sort of informal recognition by the Royal Family. 
Mr. Fitzgerald transcribes from the Cowmer an account of a 
celebration of the Duke’s birthday at Bushey Park, at which 
were present the Prince of Wales, the Dukes of York, Kent, 
Sussex, and Cambridge, the Lord Chancellor, the Attorney- 
General, and sundry more official and other persons. “When 
dinner was announced, the Prince Regent took Mrs. Jordan by 
the hand, led her into the dining-room, and seated her at the 
top of the table. The Prince took his seat at her right hand, 
and the Duke of York at her left.”{ After twenty years’ dura- 
tion, this connection was dissolved. Much odium and abuse was 
incurred by the Duke on account of his alleged ill-treatment of 
this unfortunate woman, who died abroad in great misery. His 
reason for breaking with her was his desire to find an heiress 
with whom he might contract a marriage. He made many in- 
effectual attempts. ‘We are told,” Speaker Abbot writes in 
1811, “ that the Duke of Clarence first offered himself to Miss 
Long, and immediately afterwards to Miss Mercer, and then to 





* Ubi supra. + Vol. i. p. 25. 

tT Vol. i. p. 122. Mr. Fitzgerald, as his habit is, does not fix the year of 
this celebration, but there can be no doubt the Chancellor who attended it 
was the moral and religious Eldon. 
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Lady Berkeley. . . . . It is difficult not to apprehend that there 
may be more and more business for Messrs. R. and T. Willis.”* 
The Willises were the attendants on George III., who at this 
time had become incurably insane, and was under their care. 
Miss Mercer, we believe, was a lady in the household of the 
Princess Charlotte. A worse fate befell Miss Long, who married 
Long-Wellesley,t a brother of the Duke of Wellington, and 
whose misconduct was years ago the scandal of society. Lady 
Berkeley had greatly occupied public attention by the part she 
filled in the Berkeley peerage case, which had just at this time 
been heard and decided. 

In 1818, the Duke, encouraged by his brother the Regent, 
made an offer to a Miss Wykeham, who accepted him. Queen 
Charlotte became outrageous on hearing of the engagement, and 
after two meetings of the Council, “they talked, threatened, and 
scolded the Duke out of this love-match.”{ On the death of 
the Princess Charlotte, the Duke, like his brothers Kent and 
Cambridge, married for dynastic purposes. His choice fell on the 
Princess Adelaide of Saxe Meiningen—if, indeed, it be not more 
accurate to say she was chosen for him. “She was very ugly, 
with a horrid complexion, but had good manners.”§ She had 
great influence over her husband, and in some respects exercised 
it with a salutary effect. She succeeded to a great extent in 
reforming his language, which used to be plentifully garnished 
with profane oaths, after the manner of sailors in those days. 
This bad habit, indeed, was never entirely broken off.|| After 
his accession, she extended her influence to politics, and, as we 
shall see, exercised it disastrously. 

While the mother of the “ Fitz-Clarences,” as the Duke’s family 
by Mrs. Jordan were called, came to so luckless an end—they, 
on the other hand, made brilliant alliances, and had flourishing 
careers, After their father came to the throne, their incessant 
and rapacious demands on his purse, their secret and irrespon- 
sible influence in politics, and their constant intrigues, were 
among the calamities of his reign. Within a month of the 
accession, Mr. Greville relates: “ It is said that the bastards are 
dissatisfied that more is not done for them; but the King can- 
not do much for them at once, and he must have time 





* Lord Colchester’s “ Diaries,” vol. ii. p. 349. 

+ He assumed the name of Long on his marriage with the unfortunate 
heiress of that name. 

} Vide the authority whose name is not given, but who we guess to be Mr. 
Grey Bennet, quoted by Mr. Fitzgerald in his “ Life of George IV.,” vol. ii. 
p. 185. He does not refer to this affair in his ‘‘ Life of William LV.” 

§ Greville’s “Journal,” vol. ii. p. 7. 

|| Lord Teignmouth’s “ Reminiscences of Many Years,” vol. ii. p. 186. 
Conf. Greville, vol. ii. p. 3; vol. iii. p. 264. 
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Doubtless they will all have their turn.” They wanted, as the 
Duke of Wellington said, to be “ Dukes and Duchesses, which, 
he added, is impossible.”* Finding that the Duke was not dis- 
osed to meet their wishes, they turned against him, and enjoyed 
the defeat and overthrow of his Government.t Their father 
thought himself much ill-used, because provision at the cost of 
the people was not made for his illegitimate family. On the 
death of George IV., the managers of the Mendicity Society, by 
their chairman, Lord Teignmouth, requested the new King to 
succeed his brother as patron of the Society. His Majesty 
replied: “That he should have much pleasure in accepting the 
oftice of patron, but was unable to subscribe to its funds, as he 
had a large family, and the country would not give him the 
means of maintaining them.’{ The country, however, dealt 
with him with no niggard hand. At the time of his accession, his 
yearly income, derived entirely$ from parliamentary grants, was 
£38,500, and on his accession his civil list was fixed at £510,000. 
His children had no cause to complain of the honours he 
conferred on them. The eldest son was very early in the reign 
created Earl Munster, and the rank of Marquis’s younger chil- 
dren was conferred on the rest of the family, nor were more 
substantial favours and benefits wanting. But the Duke and 
his family had, before his accession, to spend what Mr. Fitzgerald 
describes** “a number of unsuccessful and monotonous years.” 
During this period, the Duke was a frequent attendant at the 
House of Lords. In politics he professed, like his father, to be 
an Old Whig.’tt ‘The Whiggism of both the father and the son 
was of the mildest kind. The son expressed a wish “that Hus- 
kisson should be hanged” for his free-trade opinions, and declared 
that, if he were King, “he would not take Canning for his 
Minister if there was any other man in England to be found for 
that office.”t+ Canning’s declaration in favour of “Civil and Reli- 
gious Liberty all over the world,” and Huskisson’s Liberal com- 
mercial policy, were equally distasteful to this “ Old Whig.” 

The Duke was partial to public speaking and occasionally took 
part in the Lords’ debates. His speeches were generally of an 
eccentric character. On one occasion, when a Divorce Bill was 
before the House, notwithstanding his well-known immoral life, 





* “ Journal,” vol. ii. p. 7. 
+ Lord Ellenborough’s “ Diary,” vol. ii. pp. 428, 436. ; 
t “ Reminiscences of Many Years,” vol. li. p. 187. § Vol. i. p. 128, note. 
{ Ibid, p. 353, note. Conf. Greville, vol. ill. p. 285. 
| Greville, vol, ii. p. 3, note. ** Vol. i. p. 12 


5. 
Tt George III. so professed himself to the Duke of Portland. Vide Sir 
G. C. Lewis’s “ Essays,” p. 97, note, and the authority there cited. 
tt Lord Colchester’s “ Diary,” vol. iii. p. 476. 
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he took occasion in the presence of his two elder brothers— 
whose immoralities were even more glaring—to denounce the 
adulterer “ as an insidious and designing villain who would ever 
be held in disgrace and abhorrence by an enlightened and civi- 
lized society,” but would be changed into “a man of honour ” if 
and when he married his partner in guilt. “The husband,” con- 
tinued the royal speaker, “who by suing for pecuniary damages 
obtained a verdict, was considered not a very honourable man if 
when he received them he put them in his own pocket, instead 
of returning them to the purse of the defendant.”* In a debate 
on the slavery questiont the Duke’s speech gave rise to an 
interesting incident—the assertion of the perfect equality in 
debate of all peers, a difference arose between the Duke and 
Lord Grenville, in the course of which Lord Grenville remarked 
“that between him and his Royal Highness there could be 
personally no debate, because between them there was no 
equality. For this he was called to order by Lord Romney, 
who said that he agreed there was no equality between the illus- 
trious Prince and any other member of that House, yet that he 
always understood as a peer, he stood in that House on a perfect 
equality with any personage in it as to the right of speaking.” 
Lord Thurlow, who had once before vindicated the equality of 


the peerage against a Duke also of royal, but in that case illegiti- 
mate, descent,t who had reproached him with his plebeian 
extraction and recent admission to the peerage—here again 
interposed to assert the equality of his peers. 


I wish to have it clearly understood [he said] whether it is the 
constitution of this House that we are unequal in our rights to speak 
here. Iam one of the lowest in point of rank: I contend not for 
superiority of talent, or for preference, or for any consideration what- 
ever, ,but I claim to be exactly equal, not only to the illustrious 
personage who has just spoken, and whom their Lordships had heard 
with so much pleasure, but also with the Prince of Wales, if he were 
present, and acting as a peer of Parliament. I know [he continued] 
of no difference between peers of Parliament considered in their 
legislative character, and I do think that the lowest in rank in the 
House is equal to the highest while we are debating. Ifrank or talent 
created an inequality in our rights to speak in this House, the illus- 





* Vol. i. pp. 81, 82. 

+ Mr. Fitzgerald, as usual, gives no date. It may have been in 1804, when 
the Lords threw out Wilberforce’s Bill for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
or in 1806, when, during the Ministry of “ All the Talents,” it was carried. 

} In his memorable reply to the Duke of Grafton. Vide “ Life of Thurlow,” 
Campbell’s “ Chancellors,” vol. v. p. 533, Edition 1846. Campbell says this 
reply was to the Duke of Richmond. We have always understood it was the 
Duke of Grafton, and we are supported by very careful and accurate Mr. 
Foss. See “Judges of England,” vol. viii. p. 381. 
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trious personage who has just spoken would have a higher right than 
I pretend to have; but I do claim for my humble self an equality with 
every Prince of the Blood, or any other who has a seat in this House, 
to speak my sentiments with uncontrolled freedom.* 


Another debate on the slave trade gave the Duke occasion 
again to declare his opinions on that question. ‘This he did, if 
not with knowledge of his subject, yet with sailor-like frankness, 
“The complexion of the slaves,” he said, “is the obstacle to every 
redress ; their complexion is suitable to the climate ; that alone 
is a host against superior European discipline and knowledge.” 
He went on to declare that slavery was “a system that is as 
incurable as mortality. The trade and slavery must stand 
together, or the latter will fall.” The great precaution to be 
taken was “that every roving missionary be expelled from their 
(the negroes) conversation, and that they be immersed in illite- 
rate stupidity.”+ He concluded by denouncing Mr. Wilberforce, 
and those who acted with him as either “ fanatics or hypocrites.” 
This speech made the Duke highly unpopular ; he was attacked, 
ridiculed, caricatured, and accused of being a paid advocate of 
the slave-dealers—an accusation which, looking at their violent 
and unscrupulous opposition to the abolition of the trade and 
the Duke’s poverty, is by no means improbable. Considering 
his views on slavery and the slave trade, it was the irony of 
events which made him the King who gave his assent to the 
abolition of slavery in the British dominions, which is reckoned one 
of the glories of his reign, What his own opinion on the measure 
might be was not thought of much importance by his Ministers. 

The most rational and liberal of the Duke’s parliamentary 
speeches, so far as those qualities may be affirmed of any of them, 
was made in 1829 in the Lords’ debates on the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Bill. His then position as next heir to the Crown gave 
to this speech an importance it would not otherwise have had. 
In the course of it he remarked— 


During all his professional life he could bear testimony to the 
character, the energy, the bravery, and the thorough good-humour of 
Irishmen. Sure he was that the service of the Irish Catholics could 
not be forgotten by the Duke of Wellington; that their bravery, - 
valour, and devotion in fighting the battles of their country could never 
leave his recollection; and their deeds must have been present to his 
mind when he advised his Sovereign, with so much honour to himself, 
and with such advantage to the Empire, graciously to recommend their 
claims to the serious consideration of the Legislature. For his own 
part, His Royal Highness recollected all the achievements of the noble 
Duke, and the victories which he had won for his country from the 





* Vol. i. p. 83. + Ibid. p. 84. 
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period when he led on the first battalion at the storming of Seringa- 
patam down to the glorious day of Waterloo—that day which for a 
length of time had closed the horoscope of Europe. The noble Duke 
was a soldier, and when he bore in mind the regiments which fought 
under his command, he must consider that he was now only discharging 
a debt of gratitude which, as a soldier, he owed to those brave and 
gallant men who had achieved his victories, and contributed to raise 
him to his present exalted situation.* 


The Duke went on to denounce the opposition to the Bill as 
unjust andinfamous. His brother the Duke of Cumberland, 
who as warmly opposed the Bill as the Duke of Clarence sup- 
ported it, denied that his opposition was factious or infamous. 
Another brother, the Duke of Sussex, here interposed and 
explained that his brother of Clarence applied the terms gene- 
rally, but if his brother of Cumberland took them to himself it 
was a matter of taste. The Duke of Clarence then rejoined 
that he thought his brother of Cumberland had been so long 
abroad that he had forgotten the freedom of debate. ‘I never,” 
said Lord Ellenborough, who was present, “‘ witnessed sucha scene; 
it was discreditable to all there, and they all seemed insane.”+ 

It is noteworthy to compare how the same facts were used by 
a dull, heavy man, and by a man of genius who was also, if not 
the last, one of the last, of our parliamentary rhetoricians, Richard 
Lalor Sheil. In his celebrated reply to Lord Lyndhurst’s ill- 
judged “ Alien” speech,t he thus turned the same facts into 
one of his pieces of “enamelled rhetoric,” as Mr. Cobden once 
described Sheil’s speeches. 


Where was Arthur, Duke of Wellington, when these words were 
uttered? Methinks he should have started up to exclaim, “ Hold! 
I have seen the Aliens do their duty.” “ The battles, sieges, fortunes 
that he passed,” ought to have come back to him, He ought to 
have remembered that from the earliest achievement in which he 
displayed that military genius which has placed him foremost in 
the annals of modern warfare, down to that last and surpassing 
combat which has made his name imperishable—from Assuye to 
Waterloo—the Irish soldiers, with whom your armies were filled, 
were the inseparable auxiliaries to the glory with which his un- 
paralleled successes have been crowned. Whose were the athletic 
arms that drove your bayonets at Vimiera through the phalanxes 
that never reeled in the shock of war before? What desperate 
valour climbed the steeps and filled the moats of Badajoz? All, 
all his victories should have rushed and crowded back upon his 
memory; Vimiera, Badajoz, Salamanca, Albuera, Toulouse—and last 
of all the greatest—tell me, for you were there. I appeal to the 





* Vol. i. pp. 147, 148, + “ Diary,” vol. i. p. 358. 
¢ Vide _— “ Life of Lyndhurst,” p. 353; and Hayward’s “ Essays,” 
vol, i. p. 63. 
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gallant soldier before me [pointing to Sir Henry Hardinge] who 
bears, I know, a generous heart in an intrepid breast ; tell me, for you 
must needs remember, on that day when the destinies of mankind 
were trembling in the balance, while death fell in showers upon them ; 
when the artillery of France levelled with a precision of the most 
deadly science played upon them; when her legions, incited by the 
voice, inspired by the example of their mighty leader, rushed again 
and again to the contest; tell me, if fur an instant, when to hesitate 
for a moment was to be lost, the “aliens” blanched? And when 
with words familiar but immortal, the great Captain exclaimed, “ Up 
lads, and at them ;”* tell me, if Catholic Ireland with less heroic valour 
than the natives of your own glorious Isle precipitated herself upon 
the foe! The blood of England, Scotland, and Irelund flowed in the 
same stream, on the same field; when the chill morning dawned, their 
dead laid cold and stark together; in the same deep pit their bodies 
were deposited; the green corn is now breaking on their com- 
mingled dust; the dew falls from Heaven upon their union in the 
grave. Partakers in every peril, in the glory shall we not be per- 
mitted to participate ? And shall we be told as a requital that we 
are estranged from the noble country for whose salvation our life 
blood was poured out ? . 


Contemporary evidence has preserved the fact that “nothing 
that Sheil ever did approached to this in the electric effect 
produced by his thrilling delivery and the impassioned appeal. 


We never, in fact, witnessed a more thorough triumph of 
oratory.” + 

When, by the death of the Duke of York, the Duke of 
Clarence became next heir to the Crown, he became also a 
person of greater importance in the eyes of Ministers, present 
and expectant. This change in his position may have induced 
Canning on the formation of his Ministry in May, 1827, to revive 
for the Duke the obsolete office of Lord High Admiral. Mr. 
Fitzgerald attributes this to Canning’s taste “for theatrical 
effects in politics, in which respect he was akin to the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, and he might have thought that the revival of this 
high office might ‘redress a balance’ of some kind.”t This 
allusion to Canning’s “splendid boast” that he called a new 
world into existence “to redress the balance” of the old is at 
once flippant and unmeaning. A more probable reason for 


* The Duke of Wellington did not say “ Up Guards [or lads] and at them” 
at Waterloo (‘The Pearls and Mock Pearls of History: ” Hayward’s 
“ Essays,” vol. i. p. 41). 

+ We take this passage as well as the passage from Sheil’s speech from a 
book called “The Critic in Parliament and in Public,” pp. 65, 66. The speech 
is, of course, reported in Hansard for 1837, and it is given in the collected 
volume of Mr. Sheil’s speeches and in his “ Life,” by Mr. Torrens, M.P. 

Tt Vol. i. p. 165, 
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Canning’s proceeding is suggested by Mr. Fitzgerald on a 
previous page, that it was to please George IV., “who, ever 
delighted in theatrical shows, and who was besides fond of his 
brother. As his health was failing, Ministers were not inclined 
to cross him.”* Whatever was the cause of this appointment, it 
was an unfortunate one. The Duke in this instance, as through- 
out his life, showed “that when authority was given to him his 
excitable nature was sure to be quickened into extravagance.’t 
His position was undefined. If, it was asked, the Lord High 
Admiral is no more than an ordinary First Lord of the Admiralty, 
why was he not, like other First Lords, a member of the Cabinet ? 
He himself considered that his not being a Cabinet Minister was 
a decided advantage, as it had been to the Duke of York when 
Commander-in-Chief. “I have,” he said, “only to look at my 
own duty without waiting the cold calculation of political con- 
siderations.”"{ It was said he privately instigated his friend, Sir 
Edward Codrington, to the course of action which ended in 
“that untoward event,” the battle of Navarino, but Mr. Fitz- 
gerald proves that this legend is one of the “mock pearls of 
history.”§ But it is certain that, without consulting the Ministers 
or his own Council,|| he expressed his congratulations to Sir 
Edward on the “splendid victory he had obtained,” and distri- 
buted rewards and promotions to the officers who had been 
engaged at Navarino. A feud soon broke out between the Lord 
High Admiral and his Council, one of whom, Admiral Sir George 
Cockburn, firmly pointed out to his chief that in taking measures 
without the advice or consent of his Council to form a commis- 
sion on gunnery, he had clearly exceeded the powers given him 
by his patent. This led to a long and confused altercation, into 
which not only the Duke of Wellington as Premier, but George IV. 
himself were drawn. 


When I appointed my brother [wrote the King to the Premier] to 
the station of Lord High Admiral, I had reasonably hoped that I 
should have derived comfort, peace, and tranquillity from such an 
appointment, but from what has hitherto taken place, it would seem if 
the very reverse were to happen. 


There were other irregular proceedings on the part of the 
Lord High Admiral. The Premier and the Cabinet were not 
anxious to proceed to extremities, and wished His Royal High- 
ness to remain in office if he would only obey the law; but he 





* Voli. p. 164. + Ibid. p.165. + Ibid. p. 172. § Ibid. p. 170. 

|| The usual Board of Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty did not exist 
under the capes yoy of May, 1827. The Duke was assisted by a Council, 
of whom he wished to act independently. 
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was obstinate. In the end the Premier, with his usual decision, 
explained to the King “that it would not answer to remove 
from office a gentleman who had performed his duty for no 
reason except that he had remonstrated against a breach of law 
by the Duke of Clarence.” The King, as was always the case, 
gave way to the stronger will, and his royal brother resigned his 
office.* 

We think Lord Ellenborough is, in this matter, unfair to 
George IV. He notes in his “ Diary” that— 


The Lord High Admiral is now and then mad, or very nearly so. 
The King would be glad to oust him, thus removing from a prominent 
situation a brother of whom he is jealous, and creating ill blood 
between the Heir Presumptive and his Ministers, a thing all kings like 
to do.f 


The letters of George IV. show no jealousy of his brother, but, 
express very strong affection for him, which the Duke returns. 
The King, indeed, was honestly desirous to uphold the rights 
and authority of the Duke of Wellington and Sir George 
Cockburn against the lawless acts of his brother. It is due 
to the memory of William IV. to record that after his 
accession he insisted on the appointment of Sir George to a 
command. Sir James Graham, then First Lord, expressly told 
the Admiral “that he was indebted for the appointment solely 
to the earnest wish and interference of the, King, and that the 
Ministers would never have appointed him themselves, as he was 
such a bitter opponent.”}. We do not know whether this episode 
in the Duke’s life induced him, according to a story told by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, to make this declaration to the late John Wilson 
Croker, then Secretary to the Admiralty: “Croker, were I King, 
I'd be my own First Lord of the Admiralty, and you should not 
be my secretary ;” to which Croker replied, by reminding him 
that the only king who ever was his own First Lord was 
James II. The Duke when within two years of the close of 
his unfortunate career at the Admiralty became King, made no 
attempt to carry out this plan. 

His reign is one of the most important and interesting in our 
history. Its great event is described by Lord Beaconsfield as 
“the funeral of the old Constitution, that modelled on the 
Venetian had governed England since the accession of the 





* The full particulars of this affair will be found in vol. i. pp. 179-194. 

+ “Diary,” vol. i. p. 193. t Vol. i. p. 198. 

§ Idid. p. 198-9. Mr. Fitzgerald gives no authority and fixes no date for 
this story. From this and other passages in his book we suspect he has seen 
the MS. “ Memoirs” of Croker announced for publication. 
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House of Hanover.”* This Venetian theory of the Constitution 
appears to us absurd. Mr. Fitzgerald is more accurate :— 


He [William IV.] will always be remembered as the last Sovereign 
of England who attempted to take his*part in the old time-honoured 
system of government by “ King, Lords, and Commons,” which has 
since given place to that of government by “ Lords and Commons,” 
and which ere long will give place to that of government by the last 
of these factors. Before he died he was somewhat roughly taught the 
lesson that the King reigns but does not govern.T 


Lord Beaconsfield, while admitting that on the failure, in May 
1832, of the Duke of Wellington’s attempt to form a Ministry— 
“* power passed from the House of Lords to another assembly ”— 
suggests that “if the peers have ceased to be magnificoes, may 
it not also happen that the Sovereign may cease to be a Doge.”t 
According to Mr. Fitzgerald, “the dream that the Sovereign 
may cease to be a Doge, is, after fifty years’ interval, less likely 
than ever. One of Mr. Disraeli’s rather romantic speculations 
hasa good deal of truth in it, and there can be little doubt that it 
was an expiring struggle of two factors of the Constitution.”§ 
We hope and believe that Mr. Fitzgerald is right. There are, 
however, signs of a tendency to a different result, which require 
to be considered in making any forecast of the future. The 
letters and State Papers of Stockmar, and of his pupil, the 
Prince Consort, show that there are always near the throne 
counsellors to recommend the Sovereign to take separate political 
action, and the views justly termed by Mr. Gladstone “ servile,”| 
put forth in the official Tory organ,4[ show that that party would 
not be indisposed to curry Court favour by upholding the claim 
of the Sovereign so to act. Lord Beaconsfield, in his last 
Premiership, did no little to bring about the fulfilment of his own 
prophecy, and the letters and diaries of Bishop Wilberforce 
reveal the fact that the Queen still exercises very considerable 
power.** 

Mr. Fitzgerald, considering “that the political history of the 
reign of William IV. has been so fully dealt with by other 
writers,” confines himself to such political matters only “ where 
the King himself was directly connected with such incidents, and 





* Coningsby, book i., evii. t+ Vol. ii. P 385. 


t “Coningsby,” di supra. § Vol. ii, p. 136, note. 
Mr. Gladstone’s “ Gleanings of Past Years,” vol. i. p. 230. 
‘ Vide Quarterly Review, April 1878, Art. i. 
* Life of the Prince Consort,” vol. ii. pp. 482-3,conf. 502. Earl Russell’s 
“ Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 270. ‘ Life of Lord Macaulay,” vol. ii. 
p. 882; and see the letters of Bishop Wilberforce in his “ Life,” vol. ii, p. 162 


at seq. 
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figured as a leading performer.”* As in several former numbers 
the WESTMINSTER Review has dealt with the political events of 
this reign, we shall now confine ourselves to the same lines as 
our autior. In such a crisis in the history of the monarchy 
William IV. was not fitted to be at the head of affairs. The 
Queen says of her predecessor— 


Whatever his faults may have been, it was well known that he was 
not only zealous but most conscientious in the discharge of his duties 
as King. He had a truly kind heart, and was most anxious to do 
what was right. This was the character given of him to the Queen, 
by Lord Melbourne, and by others who served him.t 


Unfortunately, his ability was not equal to his will. 


He was [says Stockmar] in no way distinguished either in character 
or intelligence His powers of mind were not great enough 
to enable him to understand and weigh complicated questions ; he was 
incapable from the weakness of his character of any determined reso- 
lution . . .. his excitable temperament led him into all sorts of 
imprudent and compromising outbreaks and outpourings, yet he 
believed himself to be a great politician; from time to time he showed 
a desire to interfere in public affairs—a desire which those ladies$ 
and the High Tory party, with which they were connected, under- 
stood how to manage and turn to their own account.|| 


During the last days of George IV. so great was the Duke’s 
excitement, that one well informed, writing from London, 
reported, “ the general bet is that Clarence is in a strait-waistcoat 
before the King dies”"] The King-expectant was in constant 
communication with the Premier, the Duke of Wellington. In 
one of his letters he told the Duke that he intended to make him 
his Minister; he also expressed an inclination to have Earl 
Grey’s services. The Duke, writing to Sir R. Peel, said that 
Lord Grey must be informed of this intention, and added he 
did not think it would bring any strength to the Government, 
as Lord Grey would not sit with Lord Palmerston, Huskisson 
or Grant. This was an illustration of the absolute want of 





* Vol. i., preface. 

+ Vide Westminster Review, N.S., No. XCIX., April, 1875, Art. “Recent 
Political Memoirs.” No. C., Oct. 1876, Art. “ Lord Althorp, his P art in the 
first Reform Act,” No, CVIII., Oct. 1878, Art. “Lord Melbourne.” No. 
CXII. Oct. 1879, Art. “ Lord Brougham.” No. CXXIV., Oct. 1882, Art. 
“The Jubilee of the first Reform Act.” No. CXXX., April, 1884, Art. 
“Lord Lyndhurst.” 

“ Life of Prince Consort,” vol. ii. p. 177. Note by the Queen. 
i.e, The Queen and the King’s daughters. ; 
Stockmar, vol. i. p. 312. This extract is partially quoted without any 


ws. by Mr. Fitzgerald, vol. i. p. 218, note. 
q] Vol. i. p. 211. 
[Vol, CXXI1. No, CCXLIII.]—New Szntes, Vol, LXVI. No. I. L 
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“ civil wisdom ” attributed to the Duke by his brother.* In less 
than six months Lord Grey formed his Ministry, of which both 
Lord Palmerston and Grant were members, It probably would 
have included Huskisson also, but he had previously become the 
proto-martyr of railway travelling. The Duke, however, fearful 
of being thought guilty, while Minister of the King, of intriguing 
with his successor, abstained from all intercourse of a political 
character with the King-expectant, which provoked his anger; 
and he complained that the Dnke had behaved very rudely to 
him.t 
On June 26, 1830, the fourth of the Georges 
to his place descended, 
And, Heaven be praised, the Georges ended. 


A deputation of the Cabinet informed William IV. of the 
event ; he assured them that they and their colleagues would 
receive his entire cordial and determined swpport.t The 
usual meeting of the Privy Council at the beginning of a reign 
was then held. In reading the address made on such occasions 
by the new Sovereign, the King spoke of his brother with much 
feeling, or the semblance of it, but then showed his eccentricity. 
When handed a pen to sign his declaration he said, in his usual 
tone: “ This is a damned bad pen you have given me.”§ At a 
subsequent Council where an order was to be made for changing a 
sheriff, on hearing the name of the new sheriff the King 
remarked: “Oh! I do not mean to say that it is wrong, only 
remember he is a Whig.” This was significant of the reality of 
the Old Whig principles he professed. 

At his brother’s funeral, where he was chief mourner, instead of 
being absorbed in the melancholy proper to the character he 
sustained, he darted from the procession, shook hands heartily 
with a friend, and “ then went on nodding right and left.” 

The personal appearance of the King and Queen at this time 
is thus described :— 


The King is a little, old, red-nosed, weather-beaten, jolly-looking 





* “My brother Arthur has no civil wisdom.” Zhe Marquis Wellesley of the. 
Duke of Wellington. 

+ Vide vol. i. pp. 210-11. C. Greville’s “Journal,” vol. iii. p. 406. The 
letter quoted by Mr. Fitzgerald, p. 211, is another corroboration of Mr. 
Greville’s —_ accuracy. 

t Lord Ellenborough’s “ Diary,” vol. ii. p. 278. 

§ Vol. i. p. 234 e¢ seg. Lord Ellenborough’s “ Diary,” vol. ii. p. 278. C. 
Greville’s “ Diary,” vol, ii. pp. 2,3. Lord Ellenborough does not mention the 
pen incident, but it was told to Mr. Greville by Mr. Buller, his colleague, and 
who in Greville’s absence acted as Clerk of the Council. 

| Vol. ii. p. 217. Ellenborough, vol. ii. p. 286. 

Vol. i. p. 217. Greville’s “ Journal,” vol. ii. p. 4. 
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person with an ungraceful air and carriage. The Queen is even worse 
than I thought—a little insignificant person as ever I saw; she was 
dressed, as perhaps you will see by the papers, exceedingly plain, in 
bombazine, with a little shabby muslin collar, dyed Leghorn Dat, and 
leather shoes,* 


To Charles Greville the King appeared “ like a respectable old 
Admiral,” + 

At this time there was both in Paris and in London a new 
King courting popularity with the mob. In Paris, Louis Philippe 
was walking with a tricolor cockade in his hat and his umbrella 
under his arm, appearing in the balcony of the Tuileries bowing, 
laying his hand on his heart and joining in the Muarseillwise, 
and as some said beating time with his foot.t In London 
William IV., when he inspected the Coldstream Guards, appeared 
for the first time in his life in military uniform, “with a great 
= of golden spurs half-way up his legs like a gamecock.”§ 

e walked about the streets alone, followed by a mob making 
an uproar, and he submitted to be publicly kissed by an old 
Irishwoman. The venerable councillor of his father and brother, 
Lord Eldon, was much distressed at these “royal antics.” 


In that station [said the ex-Chancellor] such familiarity must 
produce the destruction of respect. If the people don’t continue to 
think a king somewhat more than a man, they will soon find out that 
he is not an object of the high respect which is absolutely necessary 
to the utility of his character.|| 


The embraces of the Irishwoman, and a lecture from the Duke 
of Wellington, cured His Majesty of walking the streets.{ He 
continued as King to indulge in grotesque oratory like that with 
which he used to amuse the House of Lords. When he began these 
oratorical effusions, the Duke of Wellington went away, and 
Lord Ellenborough notes that on receiving the University of 
Cambridge who came to present the King with the customary 
address on his accession, His Majesty went beyond his written 
speech and put his Ministers in a fright. “I really covered my 
face,” adds Lord Ellenborough, “when he began to speak 
about the Catholics to the deputation from Cambridge.”** 

In more serious matters the King at first gave promise of better 
things. The Duke of Wellington told Charles Greville he was 
delighted with his new master. “If,” he said, “I had been able 
to deal with my late master as I do with my present, I should 





* Letter of a lady, quoted vol. i, p. 224. + “Journal,” vol. ii. p. 3. 
t On the evidence of Heinrich Heine. Quoted in “ Essays,” by George 
Elliot, p. 144. 
§ Vol. i, p. 226. Greville, vol. ii. pp. 7-9. ; || Vol. i. p. 220. 
4] Ellenborough, vol. ii. p. 319. ** “Diary,” vol. ii. — 
L 
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have got on much better;” and added that the King was so 
reasonable and tractable that he had done more business with 
him in ten minutes than with the other in as many days.* 

The King’s behaviour to the Duke shows he was not without a 
certain magnanimity of character. His enforced resignation, two 
years before, had produced in his mind a bitter feeling against the 
Duke, which, on his accession, he dismissed. To this the Duke testi- 
fied after the King’s death: “ His Majesty ever treated me with the 

reatest tenderness, condescension, confidence and favour, that so 
ong as I live I never can forget.” But the Duke was only fora 
very short time to be Minister of his new Sovereign. Speedily after 
the accession the Duke resigned political office, never to resume 
it except for the brief and fevered period of the Hundred Days.t 
His fall was as little desired by his master as expected by him- 
self, It was, however, foreseen by others. His Catholic Eman- 
cipation policy alienated from him the extreme Tories. To 
turn him out they were ready to unite with the Whigs, the 
Radicals, and the followers of Canning, &c. Negotiations and 
intrigues went on for bringing in some of the Whig aristocracy 
to prevent their joining the Radicals, and to strengthen the 
Duke. It was even contemplated to depose the Duke from the 
Premiership and put Sir Robert Peel in his place.§ The Duke, 
with his utter want of “civil wisdom,” continued serene and 
self-complacent, “beset by weakness and passions which con- 
tinually blinded hisjudgment.”|| He saw no necessity for any 
accession of new men. The French Revolution of 18380, which 
did much to increase and hasten the Liberal movement in Eng- 
land, he thought would strengthen his government.{] On the 8th 
November, the new Parliameni met ; on the first night the Duke 
made his declaration against Reform. He was amazed and con- 
founded when the more far-seeing Lyndhurst explained to him 
that he had announced the speedy dissolutionof his Government.** 
On the 9th, he said to Lady Jersey, “Lord, I shall not go out; 





* Journal,” vol. ii. p. 3. + Vol. i. p. 221. Note. 

+ The Duke of Wellington sat in the Peel Cabinet of 1841-6, but without 
political office. He was at that tine Commander-in-Chief. 

; Lord Ellenborough’s “ Diary,” vol. ii. pp. 289, 338, 349, 350, 359, 362. 

Greville’s “ Diary,” vol. ii. p. 41. 

{| Ibid. p. 329. Lord Ellenborough confesses that in this matter he had as 
little foresight as his leader. 

** Earl Russell’s “ Recollections,” &c., p. 62. Martin’s “Life of Lynd- 
hurst,” p. 272. On this subject also Lord Ellenborough was as much in the 
dark as the Duke. “ Diary,” vol. ii. p. 272. Blindness seems to have 
afflicted all parties at this time. On the llth of November, 1830, the ultra 
Tories had a Government ready, and expected to be in in a week. On the 
16th Lord Grey was sent for (Zid. pp. 430-437). 
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you will see we shall get on very well.”* The Duke would never 
believe that his anti-Reform declaration broke up his Govern- 
ment. “It was,” he said, “broken up by a combination of 
Whigs, Radicals, Canningites, and Tories; and,” he added, “the 
nobility, gentry and Royal Family of England will yet bite 
their thumbs for it.”+ On the 14th November, the Government 
fell. Lord Grey was sent for and formed his Ministry. In 
referring to its formation we avail ourselves of the opportunity 
afforded us to correct an error in our last number. We there 
stated, on the authority of Mr. Charles Greville, “that Lord Grey 
was very anxious to keep Lyndhurst as his Chancellor, and would 
have done so if it had not been for Brougham.”} We have since 
learned from one who was intimately concerned in the affairs of 
that time that Lord Grey never seriously thought of offering the 
Great Seal to Lord Lyndhurst. He agreed with Lord Althorp 
that it would be fatal to the Ministry to allow Brougham to 
remain in the House of Commons, in or out of office, and 
that the only practicable arrangement was to make him 
Chancellor, although they both felt that there were strong 
objections to the appointment.§ We will add that our con- 
tradiction of Sir Theodore Martin’s denial that ‘“ Lyndhurst 
might and would have remained Chancellor in the Grey 
Ministry,” is supported by the authority we have alluded to. He 
tells us that, to his knowledge, Lyndhurst desired that the offer 
of the Great Seal should be made to him, and would gladly 
have accepted it if it had.|| 

Lord Grey stipulated that Parliamentary Reform should 
be a Cabiret question. The King was prepared to concede 
Reform, although he was against it. Sir Robert Peel told him 
he thought, by opposing all reform in the first instance, 
the Government would be able to make better terms afterwards ; 
the King said either course had its conveniences and incon- 
veniences, and appeared to Lord Ellenborough “ evidently 





* Greville, vol. ii, p. 56. : 

Lo of the Duke to General Malcolm, quoted by Mr. Fitzgerald, vol. i. 
p. 274. 
¢ Westminster Review, N.S., No. CXXX., April 1884, p. 386. 

§ With this agrees Brougham’s account of the transaction quoted by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, vol. i. p. 285 e¢ seg. (without reference, of course) from 
Brougham’s “ Life.” . 

_ || We so often differ from Mr. Fitzgerald that we must express our satisfac- 
tion at finding that his opinion of Lyndhurst agrees with that expressed in our 
last number (Vide vol. i. pp. 243-291 e¢ seg. and notes). We are also glad to 
find that Mr. Fitzgerald agrees with us that Martin’s “defence of Lyndhurst 
is more laboured and ingenious than convincing.” In canaour we must 
admit that Sir Theodore Martin’s statement as to the Duke of Wellington's 
interference as to Brougham receives some colour from a letter published in 
Brougham’s “ Life,” and quoted by Mr. Fitzgerald, vol. i, p. 288, 
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inclined to concession.” * In one of the King’s early interviews 
with Lord Brougham, he told him that, except “the Duke of 
Wellington, every one of the last Government, when he saw them 
on resigning, stated their belief that some reform was necessary.”t 
Sir Robert Peel declared to his colleagues before their resignation 
that he would never undertake the question of Reform, but he 
was satisfied that it was in reality carried.t It is difficult to 
reconcile these statements with the violent opposition to Reform 
offered by all the members of the late Ministry. 

The King, at the Council held to swear in the new Ministers, 
assured Lord Grey and his colleagues thatthey would receive 
from him “ the most cordial, unceasing, and devoted support.” § 

Mr. Fitzgerald expresses his admiration—a feeling we fully 
share—of the extraordinary energy, skill, and vigour which Lord 
Grey, then in advanced age, showed at this crisis. His diff- 
culties were great and manifold. His brilliant but erratic 
Chancellor was a thorn in the flesh to him. Sydney Smith, 
who intimately knew Brougham from the commencement of the 
Edinburgh Review, has left on record a character of him from 
which we make the following extracts :— 


He has a total disregard to truth, which as long as the failing was 
undetected gave him a great increase of power; and has weakened him 
in proportion as his true character has been brought to light. His 
two great passions are vanity and ambition His first object is 
his own ambition; but that served and completely served, he loves 
the public good and understands it. He is deficient in personal 
courage, is generous and munificent, with a slight, and not very slight, 
tinge of insanity. || 

The Chancellor, however, was only one of the Premier's 
difficulties. In consequence of the wide difference of opinion 
among his colleagues, it was extremely difficult for him to keep 
his Cabinet together. He carried on the Reform contest 
according to his own judgment. His was the directing mind by 
which the Government was guided all through that memorable 





* “Diary,” vol. ii, p. 428. 

t “Life of Lord Brougham,” vol. iii. p. 146. From Lord Ellenborough’s 
note of his last interview with the King, it does not seem he himself expressed 
such an opinion (“ Diary,” vol. ii. p. 436). 

t Ellenborough, “Diary,” vol. ii. pp. 426-432. 

§ Greville, vol. ii. p. 71. Partly quoted by Mr. Fitzgerald, vol. i. p. 272. 

‘| Supposed to have been written about 1836-7. First published in the 
Edinburgh Review, July 1855, and republished in the late Abraham Hayward’s 
selected “ Essays,” vol. i. pp. 40-41. We regret this character of Brougham 
was not present to our minds when we wrote our sketch of him whi supra. It 
is interesting to compare with it the estimate of Brougham by another early 
friend, Sir Samual Romilly. Vide “Life of Romilly,” vol. iii. p. 237, quoted 
in “ Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii. p. 591. 
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struggle, though at the same time he was singularly ready to 
consider fairly objections made by his colleagues and treat them 
in the most conciliatory manner. It is hardly possible that 
the struggle could have been peacefully carried to an end if 
the conduct of it had been in any other hands. Another great, 
and as time went on an increasing, difficulty was the King. 
Tn his dealings with him Lord Grey exhibited an independence 
and plainness of speech which was probably distasteful to His 
Majesty, who must have heard from his father and brother of 
the obsequious, not to say servile, demeanour of Liverpool, Sid- 
mouth, and Eldon. At first the King expressed himself greatly 
satisfied with Lord Grey’s “ treatment of him ;”* but very soon 
Sir Herbert Taylor, who was the King’s secretary and amanu- 
ensis, wrote the Minister in the following ominous terms :— 


I do not conceal, however, from your lordship, that the King looks 
forward with more anxiety to the proceedings in Parliament than to 
any other circumstance, and that evils and the mischief which may be 
met by the salutary exercise of the authority of a vigorous Govern- 
ment strike him as unimportant when compared with the possible 
admission of projects which may have the effect of permanently lessen- 
ing the authority and resources of that Government the maintenance 
of which His Majesty considers indispensable to the security of the 
country and to its preservation from revolution. 


Lord Grey also soon discovered that— 


there were persons having access to the King who were eager to avail 
themselves of every opportunity of endeavouring to injure his Ministers 
in his opinion, and there was always a danger that such attempts might 
succeed, though His Majesty checked them as far as he could.¢ 


These persons were many in number. They were the Queen 
and her officers, the Tory peers, and more than all the King’s 
own sons, especially the eldest, Lord Munster. The King’s 
painful and humiliating mistakes and his frequent and undig- 
nified submission to his Ministers, were due to the persistent and 
ignorant pressure of these coteries. 

As the meeting of Parliament drew nearer, the King deemed 
it needful again to warn his Minister against “the wild and 
mischievous projects of the Radicals.” Lord Grey in return 
warned the King that any paltering with Reform “ would be fatal 
to the character of the Government” and lead to disastrous 
results. All this was enough to make Lord Grey shrink from 
the task before him, but he never flinched. On January 31, 1831, 
he saw the King and explained to him the Reform Bill. At 





* Vol. i. p. 323. Mr. Fitzgerald does not give his authority. _ 
+ Vol. i. p. 324. t Ibid. p. 327. No authority is given. 
§ Ibid. pp. 331-2. 
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first the result was most satisfactory. “The King,” wrote 
Lord Grey to Lord Durham, “approves entirely of the general 
view and effects of the measure, reserving to himself only the 
right of making such observations on the details as further con- 
sideration may suggest.” One of the great recommendations of 
the Bill to the royal mind was its omission of the ballot, which 
had been recommended by the committee formed to prepare a 
plan of reform for the consideration of the Cabinet.* This was 
one of the great blemishes of the Bill. It left the new voters 
exposed from the first to the corrupt practices which prevailed in 
the old constituencies, and tended to perpetuate them in our 
electoral system. Though the King gave his consent to the Bill, 
not only verbally but in writing, and “ plainly, unequivocally, 
and without any reserve,’+ his habit of talking loosely and 
unguardedly to all persons led to a belief that he had not really 
given his consent. One of his grooms of the bedchamber resigned 
rather than vote for reform. “ Why do you resign ?” said the King ; 
“ you don’t know what it is, and you might have waited till it 
came on, for probably it will not be carried,” and this he repeated 
twice.t Of course it was at once said that His Majesty’s wish 
was father to his thought, and opponents of the Bill were 
strengthened, and waverers were tempted, to vote according 
to the King’s presumed wish. 

There were other circumstances which caused the relations 
between the King and his Ministers to become strained. Their 
policy was announced to be “ Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform.” To carry out a policy of retrenchment involved a 
considerable reduction of the Civil List, and also of the Pension 
List. The King was indignant that a Committee of the House 
of Commons should “ presume to dictate to the Sovereign how 
he is to conduct his Civil List in all its minute details, and the 
amount of the salaries which he is to grant to each and every one 
of his own personal servants.”§ It taxed the powers of Lord 
Grey and of Lord Althorp (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) to 
hold the balance fairly between the extravagant demands of the 
King and of the Queen, and the desire of their supporters in 
the Commons to carry more Radical proposals of retrenchment 
than the Ministry were prepared to make. As was to be expected, 
they did not succeed in pleasing either of the contending 
parties. | 





* See Letters 68, 69, 72, 74, 78, in the correspondence of William IV. and 
Earl Grey. 

+ Lord Brougham, as quoted by Mr. Fizgerald, vol. i. p. 335, note. 

t C. Greville’s “ Diary,” vol. ii. p. 118. 

§ Vol. i. p. 340, 

ll Vide vol, i. xxvii. p. 347 et seg., especially p. 353. 
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The Reform Bill was introduced. It made a great impression 
on the public mind; “the majority began to gain strength, and 
it was felt and everywhere repeated that it must pass.”* The 
King indeed had pledged himself to give his Government his 
utmost and unqualified support on the Bill, but the faction 
which surrounded him, of which the Queen was the life and soul, 
was always at work to counteract the efforts of the Ministers. 
“ There is,” said Lord Grey, “no practice, either fair or foul, of 
giving effect to the Opposition we have not to encounter.’t 

It early became necessary for the Ministry to consider the 
question of a dissolution for the purpose of carrying the Bill. 
Their intentions were prematurely disclosed to the King by Sir 
H. Taylor. The King laid hold of this matter as a drowning 
man catches at a straw. He hoped 
his Ministers would devise some means to avert a misfortune which 
His Majesty so anxiously deprecates,{ without coming to the resolution 
of submitting for his decision an alternative to which His Majesty 
cannot agree—namely, a dissolution of Parliament. The state of the 
country is, in His Majesty's firm opinion, a sufficient ground of objec- 
tion.§ ; 

The second reading of the Bill was carried by a majority of 
one only; thereupon His Majesty—or rather Sir Herbert 
Taylor, for him—expressed his feelings : 

His Majesty would have been’ better pleased if the majority in 
favour of the second reading of the Reform Bill had been greater, but 
he sincerely rejoices it has been carried even by one. He considers it 
of great importance that time should be gained for consideration, and 
he hopes and trusts, that when the question is resumed the effect of 
that consideration will realize the wishes of His Majesty and his 
Government. || 
This is eminently jesuitical—the bluff old sailor would not 
have written thus; the phraseology was Sir H. Taylor's. We 
agree with Mr. Fitzgerald that the “consideration” was not 
meant to be favourable to the Ministers or the Bill. 

A passage in one of Sir Herbert’s letters to Lord Grey throws 
a side-light on the relations between the King and his Ministers : 
“The King has never, to the best of my knowledge, entertained 
the opinion, nor, I believe, expressed such, that his present 
Government caused the excitement abbut Reform. He has 
admitted that it had been the occasion of increasing agitation.4] 
His Majesty’s firmness on the question of a dissolution was soon 
put to the test. The carrying** of General Gascoyne’s instruction 


* Vol.i. p. 361. t+ Ibid. p. 364. 

t That is, the resignation of the Ministry. 
§ Vol. i. p. 362, and vide 355, 6, 7. || Ided. p. 371. 
4] Ibid. p. 372. ** On Monday, April 19, 1831. 
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to the Committee not to reduce the number of members of the 
House of Commons:compelled the Ministry to decide whether or 
not they would advise the King to dissolve. They decided to 
advise a dissolution. 

The history of the events of those days is a matter of contro- 
versy. Mr. Fitzgerald has collected the various accounts, and 
the facts appear to be these: On the 20th the Cabinet.communi- 
cated tothe King that it was their “ painful duty humbly to 
recommend a dissolution.”* The King agreed to their advice 
on the ground that a change of Ministers would be a greater 
evil, but he expressed his hope “that advantage should be taken 
of any preponderance which his Ministers may obtain in the 
House of Commons by the result of the ensuing general election 
to introduce modifications in the Bill.”t _Henceforward modifi- 
cation—in plain English, the weakening—of the Bill was a 
fixed idea in the royal mind. In the House of Lords, Lord 
Wharncliffe gave notice for Friday, April 22, of an address 
praying the King not to dissolve. On the Commons meeting 
on Thursday, the 21st, the Opposition resolved to move the 
adjournment of the House at once, in order to prevent the 
Government carrying the Ordnance estimates, and to ensure 
the moving of Wharncliffe’s address. The King was known 
to be wavering, and it was thought the vote of the Lords 
would encourage him to negative a dissclution. It was confi- 
dently asserted by the Tories that he had pledged himself to 
the Duke of Cumberland not to dissolve. The motion for 
adjournment was carried hy twelve. Lord Grey immediately 
wrote the King, proposing the intended dissolution should take 
place immediately. The King approved, and appointed an 
audience with Lord Grey for half-past eleven, and a council to 
dissolve at twelve the. next day.t 

The present Earl: Grey, on the authority of Mr. William 
Bathurst, then Clerk of the Council, states that on the morning 
of the 22nd Mr. Bathurst received orders to issue summonses 
immediately for a council to be held for the dissolution of Par- 
liament, and that. he was directed to bring with him the usual 
papers. which are required when Parliament is to be prorogued 
or dissolved by Commission.”§ But a difficulty arose; a pro- 
rogation by Commission would not prevent the discussion of 
Lord Wharncliffe’s motion: a prorogation by the King in 
person would. It was most desirable no vote on the proposed 





* Vol. i. p. 379. ; t Ibid. p. 380. 

{ Note by the present Earl in “ The Correspondence of William IV. and 
Earl Grey.” Quoted by Mr. Fitzgerald, vol. i. pp. 381 e¢ seg. 

§ Ubi supra, quoted vol. i. p. 382. 
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address should take place. Lords Grey and Brougham, there- 
fore, in their audience with the King on the morning of the 
22nd, proposed to him that he should go down to the House 
of Lords and prorogue Parliament. The King at once agreed 
to the proposal, and Lord Grey repeatedly declared “that not- 
withstanding the King’s strong objection to a dissolution in the 
first instance, when the measure had been decided upon he re- 
sented the attempt to impede it by an address of the House of 
Lords as an invasion-of his prerogative.”* The stormy scenes 
in both Houses which preceded the King’s advent, and his 
announcement that he had come “ for the purpose of proroguing 
Parliament with a view to its immediate dissolution,” need not 
be dwelt on here. Lord Lyndhurst told Charles Grevillet “that 
he had never seen the King so excited before, and in his robes 
he looked very grand.” This, we believe, is the order of events 
which preceded this memorable dissolution.t We agree with 
Mr. Fitzgerald that one thing is clear. The highly coloured 
narrative of the audience of William IV. with Lords Grey and 
Brougham, first published by Mr. Roebuck,§ and by him alleged 
to have been derived from Lord Brougham, and which Lord 
Campbell was the first to discredit,|| adds another to the long __- 
string of the “ mock pearls of history.” The prosaic account of “| 
the same transaction given by Lord Brougham in his Auto-~ 
biography is sufficient of itself to discredit the Roebuck legend:-, 
Like the gods of Lucretius, Lord Grey’s friend and former: 
colleague in office and opposition, Lord Grenville, had retired 
to the “‘ Temple of the Wise,” and looked down, not with con- 
tempt, but amazement and fear, on the struggles and conflicts 
going on in the world he had quitted. “How can I talk or 
think,” he wrote, ‘of anything but the fearful news of the disso- 
lution? I must deeply pity the poor King, to whom, if I had 
the fearful duty of advising him (God be thanked I had not!), 
I really do not see what other course I could have suggested.”** 
The general election followed. To the Tories the result was 
disastrous. By May 7 Charles Greville considered “the 
combat was over, and that the opponents of Reform had only 
to wait the event and see what the House of Lords will do. In 
the House of Commons the Bill is already carried.”tt TheDuke 





* Vile vol. i. p. 383. + “Journal,” vol. ii. p. 136, note. 

} Conf. C. Creville’s “Journal,” vol. ii. pp. 134-7. ‘ Memoirs of Earl 
Spencer,” pp. 365, 366. 

§ In his “ History of the Whig Administration,” vol. ii. p. 148, quoted_by 
Lord Campbell, “Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii. p. 362, and by Mr. 
Fitzgerald, vol, i. p. 384. 

| Ubi supra, 4] Quoted vol. i. p. 381, note. ** Vol. ii. p. 9. 

* Journal,” vol. ii, p. 141. 
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of Wellington, who at this time lent himself to underhand 
courses and plots for supplanting opponents with extraordinary 
readiness, wrote:—“ We must make a noise in the House 
of Lords, I believe. I don’t think we shall be able to do more, 
as I understand that the Government are about to create 
numerous peers.”* This is the first mention of the intended 
creation of peers, about which there were to follow so many 
struggles, conflicts, and intrigues. The Lord Mayor at this 
time invited a general illumination in honour of Reform. It 
took place, and was the occasion of much violence and turmoil. 
In consequence of this the King declined to pay a State visit to 
the Lord Mayor which had been arranged. The City felt 
aggrieved. Lord Grey, for political reasons, pressed that the 
visit shquid take place. The Court faction renewed their 
underhand plots against the Minister, and Lord Grey wrote the 
King “that the conduct of persons supposed to be in His 
Majesty’s favour, the known opinion of persons composing Her 
Majesty's household, and the declared hostility of the princesses,t 
have produced suspicions, which every endeavour is used to 
propagate, that the King is in reality adverse to the measure of 
Reform.’ t 

The King addressed to Lord Grey a sort of homily on the 
“dangers of the times,” but concluded with this assurance: 
“The King thoroughly agrees with Earl Grey in his view of the 
extreme importance of carrying through this measure of reform, 
and in deprecating the endeavours of the opposers of the 
measure to place the House of Lords in opposition to the House 
of Commons and to the strong opinion of the public.”§ We 
learn from Mr. Greville that in consequence of the rumours 
spread that the King’s real but concealed opinion was adverse 
to reform, the King wrote to Lord Grey and told him “he 
thought it of the greatest importance at the present moment to 
confer upon him a signal mark of his regard and of his satisfac- 
tion with the whole of his conduct.”|| Accordingly, on May 27, 





* Vol. ii. p. 10. 

+ I.e., the King’s sisters, the surviving daughters of George ITI. 

t Vol. ii. p. 15. Mr. Fitzgerald does not tell us whence he obtains this 
letter, nor give its date. On the same page he, with his usual carelessness as 
to the date and order of events, introduces a story of a pastoral visit of Bishop 
Philpotts to “‘an interesting character ” who at first appears to be Earl Grey, 
but on further investigation turns out to be the Duke of Wellington. An 
account of a similar visit by the Bishop to Lord Eldon is given by Mr. Twiss 
(“Life of Eldon,” vol. iii. p.295). Was the Bishop-in the habit of paying pastoral 
visits to sick noblemen, or has Mr. Fitzgerald confused the Duke with the 
Chancellor ? 

; Vol. ii. p. 20. ‘ 

C. Greville’s “Journal,” vol. ii. p. 146; on the authority of Lord Sefton, 
who saw the letter. Mr. Fitzgerald iene not mention this event. 
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Lord Grey was invested with the Garter, although there was no 
vacancy in the Order, but on the 28th the King again wrote Lord 
Grey urging a “modification” of the Bill. The Premier replied 
that defects in it should be removed and objections obviated, but 
he declared frankly that “no alteration that would satisfy the 
enemies of the Bill could be allowed.”* 

The intrigues of the Court faction increased.+ Earl Howe, the 
Queen’s chamberlain, and one of the bitterest of the opponents 
of reform, describes the King at this time as “ weeping with him 
over the state of affairs, and lamenting the wonderful impru- 
dence of his confidential servants, and actually advising his 
private friend to consult the political enemy of his Ministers; ” 
and he adds this remarkable character of his “ beloved master :” 
“ His kindness and liberality are beyond all praise : J wish I could 
say the same of his morals.”} 

On June 23 the King opened the new Parliament. Lord 
Lansdowne said to him, “ ‘I am afraid, Sir, you won’t be able to 
see the Commons.’ ‘Never mind,’ said he, ‘ they shall hear me, 
I promise you ;’ and accordingly he thundered forth the speech 
so that not a word was lost.”§ On the 25th the second Reform 
Bill was introduced. While it was on its way through the Com- 
mons a discussion arose as to the coronation ; the King with 
much good sense urged “the useless and ill-timed expense 
attending such a public ceremony and exhibition ;” and added, 
“Tt has occurred to His Majesty that he might take the pre- 
scribed oath in the House of Lords before the Lords and 
Commons assembled, and that this might satisfy all legal and 
conscientious scruples.’ The scruples were those of the Duke 
of Cumberland, who had made the characteristic objection that 
the King had not yet taken the oath to maintain the Protestant 
religion.|| It was thought necessary, however, that a coronation 
there should be. It took place on September 8: the cere- 
monial was very much curtailed. The cost of George IV.’s 
coronation was £240,000, that of his successor only cost: about 
£30,000. 

On the rejection of the Reform Bill by the Lords,{ the King 
sent Lord Grey a lengthy homily on the text “I told you 
so.” The King, “ though disappointed at the result . . . . would 
deceive Earl Grey if he were to say that the result is not such as 
he had long expected: that even the majority is not larger 
than he expected.” He went on to say he trusted “ the danger- 
ous suggestion of creating peers would not be thought of, nor 





* Vol ii. p. 21. t Ibid. pp. 22, 23. 

- t Letter of Lord Howe to the Duke of Wellington, quoted zdid. p. 24. 
§ C. Greville, “ Journal,” vol. ii. 153. || Vol. ii. p. 25, 
4] October 8, 1831, by a majority of forty-one. 
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resignation.” This shows the mental calibre of this illustrious 
statesman. The Ministers were not even “to think” of the only 
apparent means of carrying their measure, nor yet resign ; the 
only other course open to them being to keep office and abandon 
the Bill and with it all political character. The King added :— 


What had occurred would show his Ministers how wrong they were 
in thinking that the Bill must pass, and generally he (the King) has 
felt (and has indeed had occasion to satisfy himself from personal 
observation) how necessary it had become upon this occasion to 
make allowance for the excitement and irritation produced by the 
agitation of a question on which the opinions of those who had 
been in the habit of legislating for the country appear to be much 
divided.* 


He concluded by urging his favourite expedient, “ modification.” 

One of the greatest difficulties with which Lord Grey had to 
contend was the pressure put upon him by some of his colleagues, 
especially Lord Brougham, prematurely, to advise the King to 
create a sufficient number of peers to carry the Bill.t Lord Grey, 
as we understand, always believed that if he had yielded to this 
pressure the Bill wouid have been wrecked. On this creation of 
peers, Mr. Fitzgerald makes comments which show his utter 
inability to understand the then position of affairs : 


It has always seemed astonishing [he observes] that such a device 
as the creation of peers should have been suggested by Liberals; 
nothing more autocratic could have been conceived, even in Star 
Chamber times. It was virtually destroying free debate, setting aside 
the power of the genuine majority and taking away all power from the 
House of Peers.t 


Lord Althorp tersely put before the Premier the state of the 
case :—“ If it was clearly proved to me that a revolution would 
be the consequence of not taking this step, and that not only 
the House of Lords but every other thing of any value in 
the country would be overturned, it would be a strong thing 
to say that it ought not to be taken.”§ The rejection of the 
Bill, of course, encouraged the Court faction to redouble their 
underhand efforts. Lord Howe, if he is to be believed, at 
the King’s request,|| became the secret emissary between the 
King and the Duke of Wellington. Lord Grey, therefore, 





* Vol. ii. pp. 32, 33. 
+ Sce the note by the present Earl Grey, at p. 195, vol. ii. of “The 
Correspondence of William IV. and Earl Grey.” 
Vol. ii. p. 47. 
t Letter of Lord Althorp to Earl Grey, November 23, 1831. Vide vol. ii. 


p. 48. 
|| Vide his letter, ante. 
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insisted on Lord Howe’s dismissal; and on October 10 (the 
day following the loss of the Bill) he was dismissed, to the 
Queen’s great wrath, neither the King nor Lord Grey having 
told her a word about the intended dismissal.* “The future 
historian of the country,” Lord Beaconsfield truly says, “ will be 
perplexed to ascertain what was the distinct object which the 
Duke of Wellington proposed to himself in the political ma- 
noeuvres” of this period.t That he did so, and in an underhand 
way inconsistent with his reputation for straightforwarduness, is 
clear. Under pretence of giving information to the King, he 
wrote to him, and not to the Premier or Home Secretary, with 
a fabulous story as to a large purchase of firearms for the Bir- 
mingham Political Union ; to his ally, the Duke of Buckingham, 
he revealed the real motive of his interference :— 


I wrote, he said, at a period of the year at which I knew that if the 
King wished to get rid of the bonds in which he is held, I could assist 
him in doing so, There was time to call a new Parliament, and the 
sense of the country would have been taken on a question on which 
there could be no doubt. What did the King do? He concurred 
in (I may say without exaggeration) every opinion which I gave 
him.t 

If this be true, the King was guilty of duplicity; for when 
lectured by Lord Grey for entering into communication with the 
Duke, he, by Sir H. Taylor, replied that he considered the 
Duke’s communication “ unnecessary,” and had told him so. 

At the close of 1831 and the opening of 1832, the creation of 
peers became a “‘ burning question.” We have not space to 
relate the series of interviews and transcribe the voluminous 
correspondence between Lords Grey and Brougham on the one 
side, and the King on the other. The King, though on the 
whole staunch to his Ministers, showed much alarm. In one of 
his communications to Lord Grey, he denounced the “ poisonous 
press,” which “almost unchecked guides, excites, and at the 
same time controls, public opinion,” and declared himself 
“ warranted in ascribing the propensity for encroachment, which 
has been shown by the House of Commons, to that growing 
fancy for Liberalism which, however fair its appearance, is by 
many assumed to cover democratic and levelling purposes.”|| To 





* Vol. ii. pp. 36, 37, and note. Conf. C. Greville’s “ Journal,” vol. ii. 
pp. 338-340. 
“ Coningsby,” book i. c. vii, 
Vol. ii. p. 39 and note. We wish Mr. Fitzgerald had told us whence he 


gets this letter. 
§ They are related by Mr. ay ot vol. ii. p. 41 e¢ seg., but without any 


reference to the sources whence he derives them. 
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the Marquis of Salisbury, who had an audience to present an 
anti-Reform address, the King declared “he believed that a 
reform, and a very considerable reform, must take place, but it 
was another question whether it ought ever to have gone so far.”* 
To the creation of peers he was bitterly opposed, but he admitted 
“the difficulty (a second rejection of the Bill by the Lords) must 
be provided for,” and directed Sir Herbert Taylor to give Lord 
Grey this assurance—* Your lordship will not find the King 
fail you in the hour of need, being satisfied that every attenvpt 
will have been made to avert the necessity of the dreaded alter- 
native.” Lord Grey gratefully replied: “I shall go with a 
new heart to the further consideration of this difficult and com- 
plicated business.”t In the end, the King seems to have agreed 
“that, if the dreaded necessity should arise, he would consent to 
a creation of forty peers, but no more.” t 

In January 1832, we find the Duke of Buckingham address- 
ing a frantic appeal to Wellington “to throw himself at the 
King’s feet and tell him you are ready to save him from the task 
of putting his sign manual to the downfall of the country.”§ 
The Duke answered in a letter|| stating strongly the arguments 
against his attempting to form a Ministry. It is amusing to read 
this and compare it with his eager grasp at power in the May 
following. At this time we find the Queen writing to Lord 
Howe: “I read Lady Ely’s letter to the King, who was as much 
pleased with it as I was. His eyes are open, and sees the great 
difficulties in which he is placed. He sees.everything in the 
right light.”4 And she requested to have the opinion of Welling- 
ton on the state of affairs. Lord Howe communicated this letter 
to the Duke, adding one of his unfavourable comments on “ his 
unfortunate master :” “God knows whether the King is sincere 
or not ut is it not frightful to see him acting as he does, while 
at the same time he detests his agents ?”** 

The success of Lord Lyndhurst’s disastrous amendment on 
May 7, 1832, revived the dying hopes of the Tories and the 
Court faction. The hour of need had come, but in spite of his 
promise the King failed Lord Grey. Who advised him on Earl 
Grey’s resignation, on May 8, to take the unprecedented step of 
sending not for Wellington or Peel, the leaders of the Opposition, 
but to Lyndhurst, then a judge, is not known. We agree 
with Mr. Fitzgerald, “what was more natural than that the 
name of the pliant Lyndhurst should be suggested.”tt A 
speech of Earl Munster, and a letter to him quoted by Mr. 


#* Vol. ii, p. 62. + Ibid. p.73. Ibid. p. 83. 
g Ibid. p. 90. \| Ibid, p. 92. | Ibid. p. 102, 
** Ibid, p. 101. tt Ibid. p. 103. 
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Fitzgerald,* point to him as the adviser of this improper course. 
It is certain the Earl took a most active part in the underhand 
intrigues of the time. Even after Wellington had abandoned 
” attempt to form a Ministry we find Lord Munster writing to 

im— 

Lord Grey is come. I know not what has passed, but the King 
repeated to me five minutes before Lord Grey came in that nothing 
should make him create peers. He is most stout.+ 


It is needless to re-tell the well-known story of the audience 
given by the King to Lords Grey and Brougham, at which 
Brougham exacted from him a written promise to create peers 
sufficient to carry the Bill.t What then happened is known 
only from Brougham’s narrative. We agree with Mr. Fitzgerald 
that Brougham’s “ Dumas-like imagination embellished any 
episode where he was concerned with the most dramatic detail.”§ 
It would be interesting to know Lord Grey’s account of what 
then took place. So far forth as we know it has never yet been 
given to the world. Even after this consent was given the King 
still harped upon “ modification.” ||” 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s comment on these events shows the utterly 
unpolitical character of his mind :— 


There can be no doubt the whole is a rather humiliating chapter in 
politics, and the Reformers above all should have shrunk from it. No 
Minister has ever since ventured on such a proposal, The true con- 
stitutional course is to let the opposing body act at their own peril. 
If they have the country with them, or likely to come round to this 
opinion, they will oppose with safety ; if they have made a mistake in 
their view they will soon retract.4] 


This may be sound policy in ordinary times, but in May, 1832, 
the country was on the brink of a revolution, and if Lord Grey 
had taken any other course than that he did take the revolution 
would have become a fact. No Minister, it is true, has ever 
since made such a proposal because a like necessity has never 
since occurred. Again: “The ludicrous part was that the 
Reformers’ Bill was actually meant to do away with a similar 
evil in the House of Commons when majorities had been 
formed by nominated or created members.’** Cannot Mr. 
Fitzgerald see the distinction between “nominated or created 
members,” sitting and voting in the name of constituencies in a 
representative body, and the addition of more members to an 
oligarchical irresponsible body to bring it into harmony with the 





* Vol. i. pp. 120, 121. + Ibid. p. 119. t Ibid. pp. 124-130. 
§ Ibid. p. 383. Vali p. 133, q| Ibid. p. 133, 
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representative. body—and thus bring the State out of a dead- 
lock ? 

The King, baffled, humiliated, and beaten, was no longer in- 
clined to be cordial or even gracious to his Ministers, and he 
resolved to get rid of them as speedily as possible. The existing 
Parliament was self-condemned as not representing the people, 
and it was plainly right and proper that it should be dissolved, 
and the new constituencies called on to exercise their franchise ; 
but the King “could see no necessity for that,” and obstinately 
refused his consent. It was only by a threat that the Ministry 
would resign that he sulkily gave way, saying, “ Well, I yield; 
but, my lords and gentlemen, remember it is against my 
opinion and my wishes.”* 

About this time, Lord Camden had an audience with the 
King, at which he showed the memory for details which his 
father possessed. “There was not a marriage or an inheritance 
of the present or former time that he did not remember. He 
seemed anxious about the county elections, because, now that 
the nomination boroughs were gone, which he most sincerely 
lamented, the best chance was that good men should represent 
counties ;"+ but not unnaturally he avoided politics as an un- 
pleasant subject. Sir Herbert Taylor seems to have been 
anxious to persuade those admitted to audiences with His 
Majesty “not to enter into any political discussions with him.” } 

The King, notwithstanding his political trials and defeats, 
was, at the opening of 1833, in sufficiently good spirits to in- 
dulge in one of his grotesque performances. “ They,” writes Mr. 
Greville,“had a dinner and dancing at the Pavilion for New Year’s 
Day, and the King danced a country-dance with Lord Amelius 
Beauclerc, an old admiral.”§ Lord Howe continued his in- 
trigues. “It is evident,” he wrote to Wellington, “that the 
King’s anxiety for a change of Government is rather increased 
of late. He cannot even get rid of the idea that the House of 
Lords are now what they are and ought to be, but for his own 
folly, a body powerful enough to assert their own independence, 
and assist him by turning out his Ministers.” Again, we find 
Howe making this frantic appeal to the Duke: “I am certain 
you will not leave me and, I may venture to add, Her Majesty 
inthe lurch.” And again: “The astute Secretary (Sir Herbert 
Taylor) and his master, Lord Grey, are in a towering passion at 
my insolence. I shall say nothing, remain quiet, and hope to 
God I may yet be the hwmble means of getting rid of this curse 





* Ibid, pp. 263-5 ; conf. “ Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii. p. 412. 
t Vol. ii. p. 254. ft Ibid, p, 256, note. § “Journal,” vol. ii. p. 341. 
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and his faction.” Wellington does not seem to have responded 
to these appeals.* 

The resignation of Lord Grey in July 1834, gave the King 
the opportunity he desired ; he declared that the Grey Ministry 
“had, in his opinion, fallen to pieces.”+ He thought this a 
good opportunity of showing his proficiency in statecraft. He 
desired Lord Melbourne to consider whether the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Stanley (the late Earl of Derby), 
with Melbourne and other members of the Grey Ministry, might 
not form a Coalition Government. Melbourne disposed of this 
wild notion on the simple ground “ that the distinguished indi- 
viduals enumerated by His Majesty had all and each of them 
expressed, not only general want of confidence in His Majesty’s 
Government, but the strongest objections, founded upon prin- 
ciple, to measures of great importance either introduced into 
Parliament or adopted by virtue of your Majesty's prerogative.” 
The King was so proud of his proposal that he directed Mel- 
bourne to send a copy of his letter suggesting it to each of the 
“distinguished individuals.” Melbourne complied with the 
royal wish, but saying, “ It is almost unnecessary to add that I 
write this communication solely in obedience to His Majesty’s 
commands,” A Conservative Ministry would certainly have 
been formed but for the extraordinary promptitude and daring 
of Brougham. The late Ministry was reconstituted, with Mel- 
bourne as Premier. 

In November, on the death of Earl Spencer, the King engaged 
in the last struggle of the monarchy to exercise personal power. 
The facts are so well known that it is needless to dwell on them. 
The King declared bluntly to Melbourne that he had no further 
occasion for his services. His avowed reasons were that he had 
always been told that Lord Althorp’s leadership of the Commons 
was necessary to the existence of the Cabinet, and the alleged 
fact that there was no one in the Ministerial ranks fit to take 
his place. Lord Russell states the King’s real reasons :— 


It has since been explained that his mind was alarmed by some 
letters of Lord Duncannon’s (then Home Secretary) on the subject of 
the Irish Church, and that he dreaded the proposals which his Ministers 
might submit to him on the subject of that Church. But allowing 
that the alarm was natural, the King would have acted more in con- 
formity with prudence, precedent and constitutional usage, and with 
greater chance of success, if he had allowed his Ministers to bring 





* Vol. ii. pp. 257-59. ¢ Ibid. p. 268. 

t Ibid. pp. 265-281. Conf. Torrens’ “Life of Melbourne,” vol. ii. p. 3 
et seq. ; Earl Russell’s “‘ Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 128 ; C. Greville’s 
“Journal,” vol. iii. p. 104 e¢ seg.; ‘“ Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii. p, 432 


et seq. 
M2 
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forward their proposals, and have founded his opposition on the objec- 
tions which he and the country might entertain to their boldness and 


subversive tendency.” 
It was in Mr. Gladstone’s view— 


a very real exercise of personal power. The power did not suffice for 
its end, which was to overset the Liberal predominance.t 

In truth [as Mr. Gladstone also says] that indiscreet proceeding of 
an honest and well-meaning man produced a strong reaction in favour 
of the Liberals, and greatly prolonged the predominance which they 
were on the point of losing through the play of natural causes. 
Laying too great a stress on the instrument of royal will, it tended not 
to strengthen the throne but to enfeeble it. Such was the upshot of 
an injudicious, though undoubtedly conscientious, use of power.t 


The only persons who approved of the King’s conduct were 
Louis Philippe and his Queen, On the news of Melbourne’s 
dismissal arriving at Paris, the Queen inquired of Mr. Henry 
Greville, “who was at the bottom of it ?” He said, “ He believed 
the King to have done it of bis own accord.” “Je désire,” 
the Queen said, “ que cela lui réussisse.” Louis Philippe, whose 
theory of a constitutional monarchy was Le Roi regne et gouverne, 
of course approved of this piece of kingcraft.§ 

We all remember Brougham’s declaration—“ the Queen has 
done it all,” and the King’s wrath thereat. Looking at the 
intrigues of Her Majesty and her ex-chamberlain, he was 
certainly not without ground for this opinion. We reiterate the 
suspicion we have more than once expressed, that the fact that 
the King’s justification of his conduct was first published in 
Stockmar’s “ Memoirs,” and the agreement between the King’s 
proceedings and the views inculcated by Stockmar on Prince 
Albert, point to Stockmar as being in this matter the secret 
adviser, or one of the secret advisers, of the King. || 

The Peel Government “of the Hundred Days” followed. The 
King’s conduct on its fall showed that he was still under the 
influence of the Queen and her secret advisers. He first sent 
for Lord Grey, who declined to resume office, and advised His 
Majesty to send for Lords Lansdowne and Melbourne. They 
had an audience, at which the King proposed his favourite plan 
of “an administrative union of the moderate men of all parties,” 





* “Recollections and Suggestions,” pp. 132, 227, 228. 

+ “Gleanings of Past Years,” vol. i. p. 231. 

t Ibid, p. 38. The history of this transaction is given by Mr. Fitzgerald, 
vol. ii. pp. 290-305. Conf. Torrens’ “ Life of Melbourne,” vol. ii. p. 34 ef seq.; 
C. Greville’s “Journal,” vol. iii. c. xxx. passim. 

§ ‘Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville,” pp. 39, 61, 52. 

| Vide Stockmar’s “ Memoirs,” vol. i. p. 327; and vide Fitzgerald, vol. ii. 
p. 291 e¢ seg. and cap. 20 passin, 
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Both noble lords frankly told him such a coalition was impossible. 
After many delays and hesitations the King commanded Melbourne 
to form a Ministry. Almost immediately afterwards he returned 
to his idea that Lord Grey should be the head of the Govern- 
ment. Lord Grey would not swerve from his resolve. Melbourne 
was then again commanded to form a Ministry. Sir George 
Lewis remarks, “ that the attaching of importance to declaratory 
oaths, as a political security, is an indication of minds of a certain 
stamp and of a certain amount of intelligence which is nearly 
infallible.”* 

The coronation oath was always George III.’s bugbear, and 
now before the Melbourne Cabinet was formed William IV. sent 
his Minister a long letter full of scruples about the bearing of 
the coronation oath on the “appropriation resolution + just 
come to by the House of Commons, and proposing that the 
judges should be consulted on the question, ‘This Lord Mel- 
bourne refused to agree to. The King then proposed to ask the 
advice of Lord Lyndhurst on the point. Melbourne rather con- 
temptuously replied that he would not do so, but that there was 
no objection to His Majesty doing so if he was so inclined. The 
King thereupon wrote to Lyndhurst. He being no longer keeper 
of the Great Seal, with due apologies positively declined to 
perform the duties of keeper of the royal conscience.+ 

The second Melbourne Ministry was completed and held office 
during the short remainder of the reign. Melbourne made one 
concession to the King’s feelings—he could not, he said, bring 
himself to force Brougham on the King, who feared and loathed 
him, but complaisance to royal antipathy was not the only 
motive of Melbourne’s refusal again to place Brougham on the 
woolsack.§ “‘The disagreeable sensation,” we again quote Mr. 
Gladstone, “ of being defeated and of having greatly strengthened 
and reinvigorated by recoil the fortunes of the party on whom it 
was meant to inflict an overthrow,”|| produced its natural effect 
in most uncomfortable relations between the King and his 
Ministers. He looked with great suspicion on all their measures, 
He was told by the Queen and her ladies that the Municipal 





- * “Essays on Administrations,” &c., p. 462, note. 

+ Appropriating the surplus revenues of the Irish Church to secular 
purposes. ' in 

tT Vol. ii. p. 325; Torrens’ “ Life of Melbourne,” vol. ii. pp- 118-19, 
Martin, in his “Life of Lyndhurst,” does not mention this fact. As to 
William 1V.’s notions about oaths, vide vol. ii. p. 100, note. 

§ The events of this period are told by Mr. Fitzgerald, vol. ii. pp. 324-330. 
Conf. Torrens’ “Life of Melbonrne,” vol. ii. p. 102 e¢ seg.; Earl Russell’s 
“ Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 138 e¢ seg.; C. Greville’s “ Journal,” 
Vol, iii. p. 250 e¢ seg. 

a Gleanings of Past Years,” vol. i. p. 78. 
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Corporation Bill, the second great achievement of the Whigs, 
was a most revolutionary scheme, which would be the ruin of 
him and his dynasty. He sent one of his long rambling letters 
to Melbourne ; he forwarded it to the Attorney-General,* who 
wrote an explanation of the Bill, which had the effect of quiet- 
ing and neutralizing the royal mind,t With this exception we 
find little evidence of active interference by the King in political 
matters. He was really very miserable, constantly in tears, and 
saying he felt “his crown tottering on his head.” Of all his 
Ministers he most hated Lord John Russell, and exulted at 
his defeat for South Devon.t His intercourse with his Ministers 
was strictly confined to business purposes. ‘“ You know,” he 
said to one of his sons who suggested he should give the then 
usual dinner at Ascot Race time, “I cannot give any dinners 
without inviting the Ministers, and I would rather see the devil 
than any one of them in my house.” We read also of a violent 
attack made at a Council meeting by the King on Lord Glenelg, 
which compelled Melbourne to tell the King that it was impos- 
sible to carry on the Government if he did such things; and the 
affair ended in the King’s making a sort of apology for the 
violence of his language—a circumstance not calculated to 
diminish the bitterness of his feelings against his Ministers.§ 
On another occasion he was rude to Glenelg, and made a sort of 
apology to Melbourne, whose only answer was a stiff bow; the 

ing took the reproof most becomingly.|| Equally monstrous, 
undignified and foolish was his treatment of Mr. Speaker 
Abercromby. Ata drawing-room the King purposely overlooked 
him, who stood opposite to him, and called up Mr. Manners 
Sutton, the late Speaker, whom Abercromby had defeated, to 
mark the difference by extreme graciousness to him. 

On Lord Gosford’s appointment as Governor of Canada, the 
the King gave him the following charge :—“ Mind what you are 
about in Canada. By ——, I will never consent to alienate the 
Crown lands, nor to make the Council elective. Mind me, my 
lord, the Cabinet is not my Cabinet ; they had better take care, 
or by —— I will have them impeached. You are a gentleman, 
I believe; I have no fear of you, but take care what you do.” 
On another occasion he said, “ You cannot wonder at my making 
difficulties with a Ministry that has been forced upon me.” 





* Sir John a afterwards Lord Campbell. 


“Life of Lord Campbell,” vol. ii. p. 65. 
- J In 1835, on appearing for re-election after taking office under the Crown. 
See C. Greville’s “Journal,” vol. iii. pp. 251-265. 
§ Ibid. pp. 265, 272, 276. | Fitzgerald, vol. ii. p, 369. 
q] Vol. ii. ma 358, 359. Apparently taken from Lord Broughton’s un- 
published “‘ Memoirs.” 
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The King disliked exceedingly the Duchess of Kent, the 
mother of his presumptive heiress. On his birthday in August 
1836, at a dinner at which the Duchess and her daughter, and 
altogether one hundred persons were present, the King, in reply 
to the toast of his health, broke out :— 

I trust in God that my life may be spared for nine months longer, 
after which, in the event of my death, no regency would take place, 
I should then have the satisfaction of leaving the Royal authority to 
the personal exercise of that young lady (pointing to the present 
Queen), the heiress presumptive of the Crown, and not in the hands of 
a person now near me (the Duchess of Kent), who is surrounded by 
evil advisers, and who is herself incompetent to act with propriety in 
the station in which she would be placed.* 


He continued for some time in the same strain of vulgar 
abuse. Queen Adelaide looked in deep distress, the Princess 
burst into tears, and the whole company were aghast. The 
Duchess of Kent said not a word. 

To his conduct towards his successor, the Queen herself bears 
this testimony: “Of his kindness to herself, and his wish that 
she should be duly prepared for the duties to which she was so 
early called, the ‘bine can only speak in terms of affectionate 
gratitude.” f 

The old monarch’s wish for the continuance of his life was 
fulfilled, In the early part of 1837, his attendants perceived a 
slight decline in his strength, On May 17, the King held a 
levée; on his return to Windsor he showed great signs of 
debility, exhaustion, and oppression of breathing, but he rallied, 
and attended the drawing-room held on the 18th; this was his 
last appearance in public. After the 20th, he was confined to 
his private apartments. On the 24th the Princess attained her 
majority. The King daily grew weaker. To Queen Adelaide he 
said ; “I wish I could live ten years, for the sake of the country. 
I feel it my duty to keep well as long as I can.” + He continued 
daily to transact business with Sir Herbert Taylor. Sunday, 
June 18, was the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo. The 
King said to his physician: “Let me but live over this memor- 
able day. I shall never live to see another sunset ;” and he 
sent a message to the Duke of Wellington, desiring that his 
Waterloo dinner should take place as usual. After this, for the 
last time, he transacted business with Sir Herbert Taylor, and 
then received the Communion from the hands of the Primate, 





* C. Greville’s “Journal,” vol. iii. p. 8368. An incomplete and confused 
narrative of some of these and of other and similar events is given by Mr, Fitz- 
gerald, vol. ii. p. 347 e¢ seq. 

+ “Life of the Prince Consort,” vol. ii. p. 117, note. 

$ Vol. ii. p. 371. 
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who remained in attendance on him to the end, and “ whose 
presence was a source of joy and consolation to the dying 
monarch.” He expired between eleven and twelve of the night 
of Monday, June 19, being then in his seventy-third year.* 
Who that can look back some years [wrote one of the ladies of 
the Court, who was in attendance throughout these last days of the 
reign] would have thought that he would have died more loved, 
more lamented, than either of his predecessors on the throne? Least of 
all, who could have thought he would have died the death of a good 
Christian, deriving-hope and comfort from religiun, and every alleviation 
which the most devoted conjugal affection could shedoverhim?... . 
One feeling seems to actuate the nation, and all mourn, if not so 
deeply, quite as unanimously, as they did for Princess Charlotte.t 


Lord Brougham, notwithstanding the late King’s hatred of 
him, spoke in exaggerated terms of what he had the best oppor- 
tunity of observing, his gentle disposition, “his inflexible love of 
justice, and the rare candour by which his character was distin- 
guished.” + 

Stockmar remarks, “that the conduct of George IV., of the 
Duke of York, and of William 1V. contributed more than any 
other circumstance to weaken the respect and influence of royalty 
in this country, and to impair the strong sentiments of loyalty 
among the English people for which they have been for centuries 
distinguished ;” and he points as a proof of “ the strength of the 
English constitution, and the great political tolerance and reflec- 
tion of this practical people,” to the fact “ that the moral part of 
the nation execrated George IV. during his whole life. Never- 
theless, he expired quietly on the throne, his brother York, 
after all his blunders and errors, was able to regain some partial 
and temporary popularity ; and William, who all his life had been 
anything but a moral and wise man, went towards the close of 
his reign under the endearing appellation of ‘the good old 
sailor King.’ ”§ Unfortunately the good old sailor was not 
qualified for the throne on which destiny placed him.|| 

In one of the many eulogies pronounced on the departed 
Sovereign he was called “ William the Reformer.”4] Truth and 
candour compel us to say that to make this description accurate 
the words must be added malgré luz. 





* Vol. iii. p. 376 to the end. 

+ Miss Wynne, quoted by Mr. Fitzgerald, vol. ii. p. 304. 

{ In the debate on the address to the Queen from the Lords on her acces- 
sion, as quoted by Lord Campbell, “Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. viii. 
p- one ad Brougham in his mind the King’s remark about Brougham’s 
‘ugly face.” 

§ “ Life of the Prince Consort,” vol. ii. p. 177. 

I — Walpole’s “ History of England since 1815,” vol. ini. p. 338. 

4] By the late T. S. Duncombe, M.P. 
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The Woman Question in Europe. A Series of Original Essays. 
Edited by THEODORE STANTON, M.A., with an Introduction 
by Frances Power Copse. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. London : Sampson Low & Co. Paris : G. Fischbacher. 
1884. 


T editor of this work says in his Preface :— 


I began collecting the materials for this volume in the winter 
of 1880-81. It was my wish to secure, in cach country of 
Europe, the collaboration of one or more women, who, in con- 
nection with a literary training, had participated, either actively 
or in spirit, in some phase of the woman’s movement—ihat remark- 
able social revolution now going on in old Europe as well as in 
young America. With the exception of the chapter on Portugal 
and a portion of the chapter on France, all the contributions are 
from the pens of women It will be noticed that England has 
the first place and the lion’s share of the volume. But as it is in 
Great Britain of all Europe that, on the whole, the most marked 
progress has been made, especially in the direction of political rights, 
the summum bonum of the age, the largest space and the post of 
honour justly belong to the Mother Country. I have endea- 
voured to make this volume on the European movement for women 
a storehouse of facts rather than a philosophical study. The latter 
itself presents, however, a theme of the deepest interest, and one 
which, if I may be permitted to say so, might well be based on the 
material found in the following pages The principal object of 
this volume was, as has just been stated, to furnish facts. The style 
in which these facts were to be presented was to be free from extra- 
vagance of every kind. I did not wish to take as my guide Diderot, 
who says: “‘ When woman is the theme, the pen must be dipped in 
the rainbow, and the pages must be dried with the dust of the 
butterfly’s wing.” Nor was the “ vile wretch-man” spirit to prevail. 
But rather Horace’s golden mean was to be observed. In order to 
stick to facts and the juste milieu, the editor greatly increased his 
labours. 


Miss Frances Power Cobbe says in her “ Introduction ” to this 
volume :— 


There have been many movéments in the world—some of them 
recorded in history as portentous events, others forgotten within a 
few years of their occurrence—which may each be compared to a 
wave on the surface of the Mediterranean. From the insignificant. 
ripple to the wave-high billow flecked with foam and breaking {in 
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cataracts, they have arisen only to subside to their original level, 
leaving the boundaries of land and sea where they have stood for a 
thousand years. There are other movements, on the contrary, which 
resemble the tides of the ocean, wherein each wave obeys one uniform 
impetus, and carries the waters onward and upward along the shore. 

Of all the movements—pulitical, social, and religious—of past ages 
there is, I think, not one so unmistakeably tide-like in its extension 
and the uniformity of its impulse, as that which has taken place within 
living memory among the women of almost every race on the globe. 
Other agitations, reforms, and revolutions have pervaded and lifted 
up classes, tribes, nations, churches. But this movement has stirred 
an entire sex, even half the human race. Like the incoming tide, also, 
it has rolled in separate waves, and each one has obeyed the same law, 
and has done its part in carrying forward all the rest. The waves of 
the Higher Education of women all over the world; the waves which 
lifted women over the sand-bars of the medical and (in America) of 
the legal and clerical professions; the waves which seated them on 
the School Boards and Boards of Guardians of the Poor; the wave 
which gave them the English Municipal Vote; the wave which re- 
stored to Married Women a right to their own property; every one 
of these waves, great and small, has been rolled forward by the same 
advancing tide. 


We shali consider in this article but three of these “ waves ” 
—viz.: 1. Women’s Suffrage; 2. The Higher Education of 
Women; and 3. Women in the Medical Profession,—waves 
which at this moment are slowly but surely sweeping away 
every barrier of opposition and prejudice in the eastern as in the 
western hemispheres. 

Let us first take up the all-important question of women’s 
suffrage. Miss Cobbe, having mentioned the conquests already 
made, as given in the last citation, continues :— 


But the crown and completion of the progress must be the attain- 
ment of the Political Franchise in every country wherein repre- 
sentative government prevails, and till that point be reached, there 
can be no final satisfaction in anything which has been achieved. It 
has been repeated till it has become a commonplace, that the suffrage 
is the “key of woman’s position.” Obtaining it, every privilege she 
can reasonably desire must follow. Failing to obtain it, nothing— 
not even such instalments of her rights as she has hitherto enjoyed 
—is secure. An easily raised storm of prejudice and selfishness, 
whether of trade or party or sect, passing over the masculine popu- 
lation, might sweep them away, while she remained helpless and 
unable to protect them by a single vote. Ona small scale such con- 
fiscations of the rights of women in trades and other matters have 
occurred again and again. The sufferers had no appeal from in- 
ac and because they were unrepresented their wrongs were over- 
ooked. 

The man is not to be envied who can view the struggle of women 
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for political rights with contempt or indifference. That those 
struggles may not always have been guided by infallible taste and 
wisdom, and that they have often been met—for lack of sensible 
argument—with silly derision, need not blind us to the fact that they 
constitute one of the bravest battles, one of the most pathetic move- 
ments, the world has ever\seen. Other strifes have been carried on 
between rival races, rival classes, rival sects ;. but here we have only 
the patient, persistent appeal of daughters to fathers; of sisters to 
brothers ; of wives to husbands; of the women, who make the charm 
of society, to the men who call them friends, There are no “‘garments 
rolled in blood” in the battle of these warriors. The combatants 
command neither cannon nor bayonets, They cannot even break 
down iron palings, like the populace of London, when the rights 
they demanded were withheld; or threaten dynamite and petroleum 
like Nihilists and Fenians. They have not the minutest political 
influence at their disposal wherewith to coerce their opponents. 
Never was there a case of such pure and simple moral pressure—of 
appeals to justice, to reason, to men’s sense of what is due, and right, 
and expedient for all, When the time comes to look back on the 
slow universal awakening of women all over the globe; on their 
gradual entrance into one privileged profession after another ; on the 
attainment by them of rights of person and property; and at last on 
their admission to the full privileges of citizenship, it will be acknow- 
ledged that of all the “ Decisive Battles of History,” this has been, 
to the moralist and philosopher, the most interesting; even as it will 
be (I cannot doubt) the one foJlowed by the happiest peace which the 
world has ever seen. 


Let us see what has been and is being done in Europe towards 
getting possession of this “key.” 

The readers of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW are already pretty 
well acquainted with. the nature of the agitation in England in 
this direction. But Mrs. Fawcett’s contribution on “The 
Women’s Suffrage Movement in England ”—perhaps the best 
essay in the book—contains one or two points deserving of 
notice. 

Mrs. Fawcett, evidently having the American women’s rights 
movement in mind, says :—“The suffrage has not been claimed 
for women in England as an abstract. and inalienable right, but 
it has been claimed upon the ground of expediency ; that is to 
say, on the ground that the good resulting from it would far 
outweigh any evils that might possibly attend it.” 

Her definition of expediency is then given in the following 
words taken from the speech by John Stuart Mill, delivered in 
the House of Commons in May 1867. On that occasion Mr. 
Mill said :— 

T do not mean that the elective franchise, or any other public func- 
tion, is an abstract right, and that to withhold it from any one, on 
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sufficient grounds of expediency, is a personal wrong; it is a complete 
misunderstanding of the principle I maintain, to confound this with it; 
my argument is entirely one of expediency. But there are different 
orders of expediency; all expediencies are not exactly on the same 
level; there is an important branch of expediency called justice, and 
justice, though it does not necessarily require that we should confer 
political functions on every one, does require that we should not 
capriciously and without cause withhold from one what we give to 
another. 


Mrs. Fawcett continues :— 


This basis of expediency on which the women’s suffrage movement 
in England has rested, has led every women’s suffrage society, without 
exception, to seek for the suffrage on behalf of those women, and those 
women only, who fulfil all the qualifications which the law demands 
of the male elector; that is, for householders in boroughs, the owners 
of freeholds, and the renters of land and houses, above a certain value, 
in counties This character of practical moderation and rather 
humdrum common sense, which has stamped the movement in Eng- 
land, has prevented a good deal of what strikes one as rather comic 
about the movement in other countries. We talk about “ women” 
and “ women’s suffrage ;” we do not talk about Woman with a capital 
W. That we leave to our enemies... . . The studious moderation of 
the societies, the absence of tall talk, is one great secret of the pro- 
gress the women’s movement has made in England. The words Man, 
Woman, Humanity, &c., send a cold shudder through the average 
Briton, but talk to him of John and Elizabeth and he is ready to be 
interested and, up to his lights, just. 


John Bright’s relations with the women’s suffrage agitation is 
dwelt upon at some length in Mrs. Fawcett’s essay. Referring 
to the discussion which took place in the House of Commons on 
April 26, 1876, when Mr. Forsyth’s Bill came on for second 
reading, she says :— 


Mr. John Bright, for the first and only time, took part in the debate. 
To the great regret of the promoters of the Bill and the great joy of 
its opponents, he spoke against the enfranchisement of women. His 
main argument was that women did not need representation because 
they were not a separate class. The reply to this argument seems to 
be that women are not a separate class as long as they are treated with 
strict and equal justice, but that they are created artificially into a 
separate class as long as special legal penalties and disabilities are 
attached to their sex. A life devoted to setting free the oppressed, to 
extending the boundaries of constitutional liberty, to bringing home 
to all minds the priceless blessing of freedom and self-government, 
more than outweighs a single speech. Mr. Bright’s intluence is with 
us, though his speech, and recently his votes, have been against us. 
No one, however, can read his speeches on the extension of the 
suffrage to men without feeling that almost every argument he uses so 
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forcibly applies with equal weight to women. It was, however, a 
great blow to the movement when the old leader of reform lifted his 


voice against it. 


The following letter, addressed to the editor of the volume, 
and now published for the first time, is interesting in connection 
with this subject :— 

One Ash, Rochdale, October 21, 1882. 

Dear Sir,—I have never changed my opinion on the question of 
women’s suffrage. I voted with great doubt and reluctance with Mr. 
Mill, and more out of sympathy with him than from agreement with 
him on the subject before us. I have always regretted the vote, and 
explained the whole matter in a speech against women’s suffrage in a 
subsequent session of Parliament. I cannot give you the date of this 
speech, but it is fully reported in Hansard’s Debates. I cannot give 
you all the reasons for the view I take, but I act from a belief that to 
introduce women into the strife of political life would be a great evil 
to them, and that to our own sex no possible good could arrive, If 
women are not safe under the charge and care of fathers, husbands, 
brothers and sons, it is the fault of our non-civilization and not of our 
laws. As civilization, founded on. Christian principle, advances, 
women will gain all that is right for them, although they are not seen 
contending in the strife of political parties. In my experience I have 
observed evil results to many women who have entered hotly into 
political conflict and discussion. I would save them from it. If all 
the men in a nation do not and cannot adequately express its will 
and defend its interests, to add all the women will not better the 
result, and the representative system is a mistake. But I cannot 
discuss the question in a note. I give you an idea merely of the 
view I take of it. There is more in my speech, but even that very 
lightly touches upon the whole subject. 

I am, respectfully yours, 
Joun Bricut. 

THEopoRE STANTON, Esq., 

a Jacournassy, 


par Soréze, 
Tarn. 


The editor makes this commentary on the foregoing letter :— 


When in London in the autumn of 1882, I had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Bright, and, the conversation turning on the subject 
of women’s suffrage, he developed more at length the same lines of 
argument contained in the above note written a few weeks before, 
It is a curious fact, however, that John Bright stands almost alone in 
his views on this question among the members of his very large 
family. For instance, his sisters, Mrs. McLaren, wife of the member 
for Edinburgh, and Mrs. Lucas; his brother, Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P. ; 
his daughters, Mrs. Helen Bright Clark, Mrs. R. F. Curry and Mrs, 
Bernard Roth; his nieces, Mrs. Ashworth Hallett, Mrs. Joseph Cross 
and Mrs. John P. Thomasson, wife of the member for Bolton; 
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and his nephews, Mr. Charles B. McLaren, M.P., and Mr. Walter 
B. McLaren, not to speak of almost as many more relatives by 
marriage, are advocates of women’s suffrage, and several of them active 
workers in the movement. 


But this movement for the political enfranchisement of women 
is not limited in the old world to Great Britain. Women’s 
suffrage in one form or another is either an accomplished fact or 
is under discussion in several continental countries. 

In the congresses of the National Association of German 
Women (Der allgemeine deutsche Frauen-Verein), organized 
at Leipsic in October 1865, and still in active operation, the 
subject of the political rights of women is often discussed. For 
instance, on the occasion of the eleventh meeting, held at 
Liibeck in October 1881, Miss Assmann, of Hanover, spoke on 
“ The Citizenship of Women ;” Mrs. Fiillgraff, M.D., of Hamburg, 
in her address entitled “ Women’s Position in America,” showed 
that she accepted many of the political “ heresies ” of the trans- 
Atlantic reformers ; while Miss Marie Calm, of Cassel, who is not 
unknown in London, came out squarely in favour of women’s 
— in her essay on “ The-Women’s Movement in its Prin- 
cipal Localities Viewed from a Historical Standpoint.” 

Even sleepy Holland is beginning to consider the question. 
Mrs. Elise van Calcar, of The Hague, one of the best known 
Dutch female writers, says :— 


The idea of women enjoying the same political rights as men is as 
yet accepted by a very small number of persons. Our great female 
landed proprietors especially feel their undignified position, for they 
signify less in the sight of the law than the very peasants on their 
farms, who exercise the elective franchise, from which they are 
excluded, They often think the distinction wrong and absurd, but 
still lack the courage to demand a reform, 


Miss Elise A. Haighton, a young literary lady of Amsterdam, 
writes :— 


If Dutch women do not vote, it is probably due in the main to the 
fact that they have never earnestly asked for the right, for it is by no 
means sure that’ female taxpayers might not vote under the present 
law. Every 45,000 inhabitants, which includes women, are entitled 
to a representative in the Lower House. A few of our women do not 
hesitate to participate actively in politics and social questions in so far 
as this is possible. The Union (Unie), a society which aims to promote 
popular interest in politics by meetings, discussions, tracts, &c. ; the 
Daybreak (Dageraad) a radical association which holds very ultra 
opinions on politics, religion and science, and supports a magazine to 
which many scientific men contribute ; and the New Malthusian Bond, 
an organization sufficiently explained by its name, all count several 
women among their members. 
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Miss F. van Uildriks, a teacher in the public schools of Gron- 
ingen, Holland, writes :— 


In 1870 there appeared at Leeuwarden an essay entitled ‘“ Equal 
Rights for All, by a Lady” (Gelyk Recht voor Allen door Eene Vrouw), 
which claims for women not only better instruction, but more social 
freedom and the amelioration of her legal status. “The law seems to 
take it for granted,” we read on page 5, “‘ that women have no interest 
whatsoever in the political affairs of their country, that they are indif- 
ferent as to the manner of raising the taxes, how the public moneys are 
spent, what measures are taken to defend the honour of the nation, or 
for the instruction of their children. The laws, therefore, shut against 
them all the paths which lead to public life, and do not suffer them to 
have any voice in the election of their rulers,” 


Miss Aletta Henriette Jacobs, M.D., the first and only female 
physician in Holland, has gone a step further. In 1882, she 
tried to vote, and carried the matter before the courts. In a 
recent letter to the writer of this article, Dr. Jacobs says: “I 
did not succeed in my attempt to vote. Little slips were found 
in the wording of my petition, and so the principal question was 
eluded. But, although my demand to be registered has been 
refused, the way is not barred for a second attempt. If my 
efforts had met with some sympathy among our women, I 
should have tried again this year, but unfortunately they 
~ not comprehend the grand importance attached to the 

allot.” 

In Italy a great victory is on the point of being gained. In 
1876 a committee of the Chamber, of which the deputy Peruzzi 
was chairman, reported a Bill in favour of conferring on women 
the right to vote on municipal and provincial questions (voto 
amministrativo), a privilege which they had formerly enjoyed in 
Lombardy and Venice under Austrian rule, This Bill was rein- 
troduced in 1882 by the Depretis Ministry. The first clause 
declares that “all citizens of both sexes, who know how to read 
and write, are electors.” Miss Anna Maria Mozzoni, of Milan, one 
of the most talented of the Italian women’s rights leaders, said in 
May 1881: “There will be another hard fought battle over the 
proposed administrative suffrage, but I think we shall here come 
off victors.”” Mrs. Aurelia Cimino Follierode Luna, of Florence, 
writes the author of this article under date of April 8, 1884: 
“The Bill has been passed by the Chamber of Deputies, but it 
has not yet come on for discussion in the Senate. In the 
approaching debate on the reform of the municipal law, it will 
be taken up, and I am sure that it will pass with but [ittle 
opposition.” 

n the Austro-Hungarian Empire women actually vote, Miss 
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Elise Kr&snohorské, the Bohemian authoress and _poetess, 
says :— 

The electoral law of the empire—and what I say here holds good 
for the whole monarchy as well as for Bohemia—treats women more 
fairly than is the case in other European countries, They have a voice in 
the municipal, provincial and national elections, though a male citizen 
duly authorized by them casts their vote. With this single reserve 
—a very important one, it must be confessed—our women are poli- 
tically the equal of men, At Prague, however, this is not the case, 
The Bohemian capital preserves an ancient privilege which is in con- 
tradiction to the Austrian electoral law, and which excludes us from 
the elective franchise. 

Universal suffrage does not exist in Bohemia, nor for that matter 
in the empire, but the payment of a certain amount of taxes confers 
the right to vote. I do not enter into the details of the electoral law, 
which is somewhat complicated, which has its exceptions, and contra- 
dictions, and is in fact an apple of discord in Austria in more than one 
respect; but, speaking generally, it may be said that a woman who 
owns property, who is in business, or who pays taxes, may designate 
a citizen, possessing her confidence, to represent her at the polls. Our 
women are satisfied with this system, and prefer it to casting their 
ballots in person. 

It may be said, also, that women are eligible, or at least that there 
is no law against their accepting office, while there are are instances 
of theiz having done so. In southern Bohemia, a short time ago, a 
countess was chosen member of a provincial assembly (okresni zastupi- 
testvo) with the approval of the body, on the condition that she should 
not participate personally in its deliberations, but should be repre- 
sented by a man having full power to act for her. At Agram in 
Croatia (Austria) a woman was elected some time ago member of the 
municipal council, and no objection was made. Of course these 
cases are very rare, but they have their significance. 


It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that von Kirchmann, 
the distinguished German author, in his recently published work, 
entitled “ Questions and Dangers of the Hour” (“ Zeitfragen und 
Abenteuer”), devotes a division of his volume to “ Women in the 
Past and Future,” where he shows that the female sex has been 
gradually gaining its freedom, and predicts that the day is 
approaching when women will obtain their complete independence, 
and will compete with men in every department of life, not 
excepting politics. 

Turning towards the North, we find as marked progress as in 
the parts of Europe already noticed. In Iceland, which is a 
dependency of Denmark, unmarried women and widows, if they 
are householders, vote at municipal and School-board elections. 
This reform was brought about in 1882. In the mother-country, 
too, there are signs of an awakening. ‘The “Woman’s Review” 
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(“ Tidsskrift for Kvinder”) began to appear in January 1882, 
and is still in existence. Its editor, Mrs, Elfride Wibiger, has 
recently associated with her Mr. Fries, a very earnest friend of 
the women’s movement, who has given a more progressive turn 
to the paper. It now advocates women’s suffrage—the first 
journal in Denmark to take this radical step. 

Miss Kirstine Frederiksen, the well-known educationist of 
Copenhagen, speaks as follows concerning the situation in her 
country :— 


One of the most striking signs of progress among Danish women 
are the societies which they have formed during the last ten or twelve 
years. In 1871 a society auxiliary to the Geneva International 
Women’s Rights Association (Association internationale pour les droits 
des femmes) was organized, and was soon afterwards transformed into 
a national association. ‘This organization still exists The 
examples of individual women striving to do something to advance 
the interests of their sex are more and more frequent. They have 
come forward with propositions to modify the marriage ritual in a way 
more in keeping with the dignity of the sex, and have founded prizes 
for essays on subjects concerning the woman question. We also meet 
on every hand girls struggling through all manner of difficulties in 
order to secure the benefits of a higher education. It is plainly 
evident that Danish women are weary of the part allotted to them in 
the old society, a part well characterized by the saying attributed to 
Thucydides, that the best that can be said of a woman is, that there 
is nothing to say about her The young Mathilde Fibiger, in 
her “Letters from Clara Raphael” (‘Clara Raphael Breve 1”), which 
appeared in 1850, was the first to awaken an earnest discussion of the 
woman question. This great subject had been treated up to that time 
only with laughter and mockery by its opponents, and with timid 
sympathy by its friends. For twenty years thereafter the agitation 
seemed to sleep. But reports came to us of the activity of the English 
women; the writings of that original Norwegian author, conservative 
and radical at one and the same time, Camilla Collett, penetrated 
Denmark; we learned that in Sweden some of the best men pleaded 
our cause and, when the struggle for our national existence ceased for 
a moment, after 1864, public opinion on the woman question was 
found to have changed. The sympathetic utterances of the greatest 
poets of the north—Bjirnson, Ibsen, Hostrup—have, perhaps, done 
more than all else to awaken an interest in the subject. The Swedish 
Home Review (Tidskrift for Hemmet) has also ‘exercised considerable 
influence in Denmark, But if some progress has been made during 
the last ten years, it is probably due in no small measure to John 
Stuart Mill’s celebrated book, “The Subjection of Women,” which 
was translated into Danish in 1869 by Georg Brandes, the well- 
known critic, and widely read throughout the country. It was from 
the educated women of the middle classes that issued the demand for 
better instruction and better paid employment for their sex, and it 
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has been thought that the movement would keep within those limits, 
But women are human béings: give them an education and a com- 
petency, and they must have all the rest, 


In Sweden women vote. Mrs. Rosalie Olivecrona, wife of 
the distinguished Swedish jurist, and herself one of the most 
active and intelligent workers for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of her sex, thus sums up briefly the political rights enjoyed 
by women in Sweden :— : 


In many affairs relative to the municipality, women vote on the 
same terms as.men; as, for example, in the choice of the parish clergy 
and the municipal counsellors (stadsfullméktige), and in the naming 
of: the electors of the county council (/ardsting), which elects the 
members of the Upper Chamber. As regards women's admission to 
the complete elective franchise, which would confer upon them the 
right of voting for members of the Diet, no demands have been made 
in this direction, nor any meetings held for this purpose. 


In a private letter to the author of this article, under date of 
May 5, 1884, written subsequently to the publication of the 
foregoing extract, Mrs. Olivecrona says on this same subject: 
“Several important questions concerning women’s rights were 
laid before the Diet of this year. The proposition to make 


women electors of, and eligible to, membership in the Lower 
House of the Diet, met with bat little sympathy, and was 
rejected. In answer to your question whether women generall 
exercise the privilege of voting in the three cases already stated, 
I must reply in the negative, except in regard to the choice of 
the parish clergy.” 

Crossing over into Russia, we find the situation much the 
same as in Sweden. Miss Marie Zebrikoff, of St. Petersburg, 
who has devoted herself so assiduously to the cause of the higher 
education of women at the Russian capital, writes as follows on 
this subject :— 

The pecuniary independence of the Russian woman—for she is 
mistress of her own fortune, as I have already stated—has led to her 
obtaining the few other privileges which she enjoys, As she owns 
property, she pays taxes, and therefore participates in the choice of 
the members of the municipal council (gorodskaya ouprava) which 
expends her money. Women do not go to the polls themselves, as I 
have said before, but are represented by some male relative or friend 
who'votes for them.* They choose in the same way the inembers of the 





* Mrs, Worden, Seward’s sister-in-law, adopted a somewhat similar plan. 
She required all the men who worked on her farm near Auburn, New York, 
to vote as she wished, for, being a taxpayer and yet a widow without father 
or son, she felt that she ought to be represented at the polls,—‘ History 
of Woman Suffrage,” i., 462. | in 
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county assembly (zemstvo), who appoint the board or committee 
which supervises the public affairs of the county. 

These rights possessed by Russian women must not be measured 
by a European or American political standard. The powers of the 
municipal and county assemblies may be likened to those of a house- 
keeper or intendant of a great estate; they gather the taxes and 
expend them on schools, hospitals, roads and canals. But they may 
make no laws, vote no supplies—in a word, do nothing to change the 
ordained order of things. Yet the gorodskaya ouprava and the zemstvo, 
although they have no voice in legislating for the nation, nor even for 
their own province, county, or town, exercise a great influence in 
their narrow circle, and are a step towards self-government. Before 
their creation, the work which they now pérform was in the hands of 
a crowd of government agents (tchinovniks), who were an absolute 
plague to the country. 

American women ask for participation in the enactment of the laws 
which they are bound to obey. But Russian women cannot make 
such a lofty demand, for men even do not enjoy this right. We can 
feel, however, that politically we are almost the equal of men, although 
we may not, like them, deposit our own votes, and are not eligible to 
either of the public bodies of which we are electors. Universal suf- 
frage does not exist in Russia. The ownership of property, or the _- 
payment of a certain tax, is the necessary qualification of an elector/g>* 


Every woman who meets this requirement votes. J ze 
je 28 


Next in importance to the political enfranchisement of women = r ‘S) 


comes their intellectual enfranchisement—the throwing ope te? SS 
them of the walks of Higher Education. This volume contrjy Ss 
butes considerable new and important information to the st 

of this question. 

The longest and completest essay on this subject in the book 
under examination is from the pen of Mrs. Maria G. Grey and 
Miss Emily Shirreff, and is entitled “The Women’s Educational 
Movement in England.” But as the readers of the REVIEW are 
quite aw cowrant of the question in this country, we hasten on 
to the Continent. We shall first take up those countries which 
are favourable to the Higher Education of Women, beginning 
7 the North, and coming down across Europe to the South- 

est. 

Scandinavia may be proud of what she has accomplished 
in this direction. This triad of States,: whose achievements 
are so little known to the outside world, might teach Europe 
and America, too, many lessons in the liberal treatment of 
women. 

Miss Cecilie Thoresen, of Eidsvold, Norway, the first female 
student to matriculate at Christiania University, applied in 1880 
to the Minister of Public Instruction for the necessary authoriza- 
tion. The perplexed Minister referred the — to the 

N 
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university authorities, who, in their turn, submitted the porten- 
tous question to the faculty of the law-school. In due season 
Miss Thoresen received this rather unsatisfactory response : 
“The Admission of women to the University is denied, but 
we recognize the necessity of changing the law on this subject.” 
Therenpon, Mr. H. E. Berner, a prominent Radical member of 
the Storthing, or Norwegian Parliament, introduced a Bill 
permitting women to pursue studies in the University leading to 
the degrees of arts and philosophy (ewamen artiwm and examen 
philosophicwm). The Committee reported unanimously in 
ee of the Bill; on March 30, 1882, it passed without debate 
the Odelsthing, one of the two chambers of the Storthing, with 
but one dissenting voice—that of a clergyman, On April 21, 
1882, it received the unanimous vote of the other House, the 
Lagthing ; and it became a law on June 15, 1882. 

Mr. Berner, in a letter dated Christiania, December 5, 1882, 
writes to the editor of the volume :— 


It is my intention, next year perhaps, unless a similar move is made 
in other quarters, to propose an amplification of the recent law, which 
will render it possible for women to take the final university degree. 
It may be necessary to explain that the law of June 15, 1882, permits 
them to aspire to only the first degree. It was thought best to make 
haste slowly. Now these two degrees do not confer any privileges, do 
not open any of the walks of life. It is only after passing this final 
examination that one may enter the civil service of the State, be a 
judge, clergyman, principal of a high school, lawyer, physician, &c. 
Such is the provision of the law of July 28, 1824. In order, therefore, 
to place women on an equality with men, this law must be changed, 
and the former admitted to this examination. I do not think this propo- 
sition will encounter much opposition now that a beginning has been 
made. We shall then see women competing with men for employment 
in the civil service, a calling for which they are admirably fitted, It 
is a reform of this description that I propose as the next step in the 
movement now begun. 


In a letter from the same to the same, dated April 23, 1884, 
occurs this paragraph :—“ To-day the Odelsthing, our second 
chamber, passed with but one dissenting voice (that of the same 
clergyman who in 1882 voted against my Bill opening to women 
the examen artiwm and philosophicum) my proposition admit- 
ting women to all examinations for academical degrees and to 
the enjoyment of the university scholarships.” 

Concerning the situation in Denmark, Miss Kirstine Frede- 
riksen writes :— 

In 1875 women were admitted to the University of Copenhagen— 


the only one which exists in Denmark—and are allowed to take degrees 
in every department except theology. The higher and lower forms of 
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instruction—the primary school and the university—are thus open to 
women, But the whole intermediate stage, the vast field of secondary 
and professional instruction, depends entirely upon private initiative. 
It has, therefore, been a serious check to the higher education of 
women that everything except the most elementary instruction has 
been until recently exclusively monopolized by men. The State 
supports thirteen gymnasia, or boys’ colleges, but entirely neglects the 
other sex. In 1881 a young girl, who wished to prepare herself for 
the university, applied for instruction in the upper classes of one of 
these boys’ colleges in the country, but after considerable delay the 
application was refused. But Danish women have made noble efforts 
to fill up this gap in the system of female instruction, and the greater 
part of the talent and energy of the sex has been devoted to this end. 

In May of this year there were eleven ladies at the University of 
Copenhagen, of whom six were studying medicine, one philosophy, 
and three the modern and ancient languages, 


In Sweden, probably the first country in Europe for excellence 
in public instruction, we should expect to find progress, and we 
are in fact not disappointed, Mrs, Olivecrona writes :— 


In 1870 women were admitted to the universities, and in 1873 they 
were allowed to take the same academic degrees in arts and medicine 
as male students, Upwards of fifty young women—twelve in the single 
year of 1883—have passed creditubly the matriculation examination. 
Only a limited number have, however, pursued studies at the univer- 
sities, and still fewer taken academic degrees. One of the latter is a 
teacher in a boys’ school at Stockholm. At present (January 1883) 
there are four female students in Upsala, all belonging to the philo- 
sophical or arts faculty; two in Lund studying medicine, and one in 
the Stockholm Medical School (Carolinska Institutet). It is with 
satisfaction I add that they are treated with perfect deference by their 
fellow-students of the other sex. There are three scholarships for 
female students, all founded by private persons—viz., one at the 
University of Upsala, another at the University of Lund, and the third 
at the Medical School in Stockholm. 


In a private letter written Jast May, Mrs. Olivecrona says: 
“ Matriculation examinations for admission into the universities 
are passed every year by a limited number of female students 
(hitherto upwards of sixty in all), but not many of them con- 
tinued their studies at the university and still fewer take any 
academical degrees, probably because the practical advantages 
arising therefrom are not a sufficient compensation for the 
necessary exertion. The number of students and graduates is, 
however, steadily increasing.” 

Although the Russian Universities are not open to female 
students, the higher education of women is not neglected. The 
history of the movement in Russia is exceptionally interesting 
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and we therefore quote at some length from Miss Zebrikoft’s 


essay:— 

The difficulties that this movement has encountered and at last 
overcome would require too much space for enumeration, and could 
be understood in their full significance only by Russians, or by those 
foreigners who are well acquainted with the country, They show the 
importance of the victory, and are a happy omen for the future. ... . 
The moral and intellectual power of women is recognized not only by 
the progressive, but also by the retrogressive, element of Russian 
society, and the latter class does not hesitate to use it. When, in 
1867, three ladies, delegated by some of their own sex, requested the 
late Minister of Public Instruction, Count Tolstoi, to establish uni- 
versity lectures for women, they were met by a decided refusal. 
Thereupon the professors of the St. Petersburg faculty, taking 
advantage of their right to lecture in public, opened, under the auspices 
of a committee of ladies who managed the enterprise, a course of 
lectures, which, while not so considered officially, were in fact insti- 
tuted for women. Although these lectures were attended by both 
sexes, women alone were allowed to use the library and cabinets in 
connection with them, to be examined if they wished, and to receive 
certificates from the professors, ‘Ten years had not elapsed when the 
same Minister who, in 1867, forced the scheme for the higher educa- 
tion of women to begin life under the guise of public evening lectures, 
acquiesced in the plan of instituting at St. Petersburg superior courses 
for women, Count Tolstoi wished to introduce into Russia his classical 
system—a profound study of the Greek and Latin, in imitation of the 
German gymnasiums—but not having the necessary number of 
teachers, on account of the aversion of the youth to pursue the classics 
to the extent he desired, the Minister hoped to render the idea popular 
by having these languages taught in the girls’ schools, So women 
were invited to acquire Latin and Greek, in order to fill the new 
positions ; and thus was Count Tolstoi glad to avail himself of women’s 
learning, and thus was he brought over from an enemy to a very 
reluctant friend of women’s higher education, 

The honour of the initiative step in this movement belongs to Mrs. 
Konradi. In 1866 she addressed a letter to the members of the asso- 
ciation of natural and physical. sciences, which met that year in St. 
Petersburg, requesting them to do something for. women’s university 
education. Her letter met with warm sympathy, and from that 
moment our men of science* have taken an active part in the work, 





* The chemist Louguinin subscribes annually five hundred roubles to the 
St. Petersburg courses for women, and Professor Bestoujeff is always mg to 
assist needy girls who cannot pay the tuition fee of fifty roubles a year. The 
celebrated professor of physiology, Siechenoff, has lectured in aid of a fund for 
a physiological cabinet for women, while Professor Miller, Professor Ovsianni- 
koff, and others have contributed money. Mr. Mendeleieff, professor of 
chemistry, and Mr. Vagner, professor of zoology, have lectured in our courses 
without pay, All the other professors offer their services at the modest charge 
of two hundred and fifty roubles a year for one hour, five hundred roubles for 
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so that to-day Russian women may pursue their studies not only at 
the capital, but also at Moscow, Kief, Kasan, and, in a word, in almost 
all the provincial cities where universities exist. 

The curriculum of studies at St. Petersburg is very extensive, and 
is divided into two grand divisions—the historical and literary, and 
that of the natural sciences and mathematics. The latter embraces 
anatomy, physiology, botany, zoology, chemistry, physics, geology, 
mineralogy, astronomy, cosmology, and mathematics even in the highest 
branches, Lectures on agricultural chemistry are delivered to those 
women who are preparing themselves for agricultural pursuits, and 
a series of lectures on the civil law is given annually. The same 
studies with modifications are pursued in the other towns. 

The courses for women in St. Petersburg were opened in 1878. 
The students are divided into four classes, each class representing a 
year’s work, An examination occurs annually for all the classes. The 
first examination for graduation took place in the summer of 1882, 
when ninety-nine young women secured degrees in the literary and 
historical department, and sixty-four in the scientific department. 
About nine-hundred students attended these lectures every year, and 
up to September, 1882, two hundred and one new matriculations had 
been registered for the session of 1882-3. These numbersare all the 
more remarkable when it is remembered that as yet women derive no 
practical advantage from these long years of study, for, while the aim 
of the courses is to fit graduates for positions in the higher classes of 
girls’ schools, men alone may fill them, Every man who desires a 
place in the intermediate schools must pass a teacher's examination 
before the university authorities. Now our courses prepare women 
for these very examinations, from which, however, they are excluded. 
The professors of the University of St. Petersburg, and the members 
of the committee superintending the women’s courses, have petitioned 
the Government to admit women to the teachers’ examinations. No 
answer has yet been given, but when it. comes, it will doubtless be a 
favourable one, for a refusal would leave unsatisfied one of the most 
crying wants of Russian education. 


Passing over in silence, for the moment, the broad belt of 
territory inhabited by the Teutonic races, stretching from the 
North Sea to the Adriatic, and embracing the German and 
Austrian Empires, where nothing or next to nothing is done for 
the higher education of women, we reach Central and Western 
Europe, where progress can be again reported. 

Miss Isala van Diest, M.D., the first and: only female physician 
of Belgium, thus describes the situation in her country :— 


There existed in Belgium some years ago a law which required 
students who would enter the university, to pass the examination of 





two hours, and so on. The same spirit is shown in the other university 
centres, In Moscow the literary and historical courses are superintended by 
Professor Guerié, who founded them. 
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graduate in letters (gradué en lettres.) Candidates for this degree were 
expected to know how to translate Greek and write Latin. But as 
there were no schools where girls could study the dead languages with 
the thoroughness of boys, who were trained six years in the classics, 
the former were almost entirely shut out from enjoying the advan- 
tages of a university course. This graduat, however, no longer exists, 
and the entrance of women into our universities is now possible. 
Female students are found to-day at Brussels, Liege and Ghent, but 
their number is still very small. It was in 1880 that the first woman 
entered the university of Brussels, but it was not until 18838 that their 
admission became general, 


Miss Aletta Henriette Jacobs, M.D., says that the four Dutch 
universities are open to women, and are “frequented by female 
students pursuing various branches.” 

Mrs. Marie Gogg, the indefatigable women’s rights advocate 
of Geneva, writes as follows concerning Switzerland :— 


In October 1872, I sent a petition to the Grand Council of 
Geneva, asking that women be admitted to the University of Geneva 
on the same footing as men, ‘The state of public opinion on this sub- 
ject in Switzerland, and especially in Geneva, may be judged from the 
fact that, fearing to compromise the demand if I acted in my own 
name, or in that of the Solidarity, the petition was presented as coming 
from the “ mothers of Geneva.” Our prayer was granted. The follow- 
ing table gives the number of female students who have pursued their 
studies at the Geneva University :— 


Year. Sciences. Medicine. Letters. Total. 
1876-77... . a i | | 
. ~ eee 4 
1878-79... . 38 «. 2 
1879-80 . . . . 5 
1880-81 . ... 6 
1881-82 .- .. 8 
1882-83... . 12 oe 

This table shows that the number of students is steadily increasing. 

The list of female graduates up to December 31, 1882, gives nine 
bachelors of science, physical and natural, and one doctor of 
medicine. In Germanic Switzerland, at Zurich for example, the 
number of female students is much larger than in the universities of 
Romanic Switzerland, and they are for the most part Russians. The 
admission of women to the University of Neufchatel dates from 1878, 
but few have profited by the concession. Fifteen ladies, non-matri- 
culates, have listened to a course of lectures on general history and 
the history of modern literature, and one female student has matri- 
culated, but up to the present time (May 1883) no degree has been 
conferred on a woman. 


As regards Italy, the Princess Dora d’Istria writes :— 


I shall terminate this sketch with a few words concerning the higher 
education of women. No law of the kingdom now hinders women 
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from entering the Italian universities and taking degrees. A short 
time ago, to cite but one example, a Russian lady, Miss Paper, 
passed the examination for doctor in medicine at the University of 
Pisa, took her diploma, and is to-day practising with success at 
Florence. 

Professor Charles Francois Gabba, the liberal-minded jurist of 
the University of Pisa, adds :— 


Higher scientific instruction for woman is not neglected in Italy. 
It may even be said that more has been done in this direction in 
Italy than in several other European countries, Our universities are 
open to women as listeners and students. Several, during the past 
few years, have taken the doctorate of medicine and the doctorate of 
literature. Besides the universities, a superior girls’ college was 
established at Milan in 1861 and at Turin in 1866. A law of June 
25, 1882, established at Rome and Florence a Superior Normal 
School for Women with twelve State-scholarships. The curriculum 
covers four years, 


Mrs. Concepcion Arenal, the celebrated Spanish authoress and 
reformer, writes :— 


During the academic year 1881-2 twelve women attended lectures 
in the Spanish universities. The three at Madrid were all working 
for the doctorate, and one has passed the necessary examinations; the 
two at Valladolid were occupied with medicine, while at Barcelona 
five were studying medicine, one law, and one pharmacy. Three of 
the medical students have passed their examinations, but, instead of 
the degrees, which are refused them, they are granted certificates, 
which do no not allow them to practise Public opinion is pro- 
gressing, as is evidenced by the laws, and especially by the educational 
reforms, which are the exclusive work of men. The Council of 
Public Instruction, a consulting body holding by no means advanced 
ideas, was called upon a short time ago to decide whether the 
university certificates conferred upon women could be converted into 
regular degrees, which would entitle the recipients to the privileges 
attached to these titles. The learned council discussed, hesitated, 
tried to decide the question, but finally left it in a situation which 
was neither clear nor conclusive. This hesitancy and vagueness are 
very significant : a few years ago a negative decision would have been 
given promptly and in the plainest terms. 


We have left France to the last, as we,wish to cite at some 
length Mr. Stanton’s account of the history of the development 
of State instruction for women in that country, where a veritable 
revolution in public opinion has been wrought, since the advent 
of the Third Republic, in this matter of the secondary and 
superior education of girls. 

Mr. Stanton says :— 


In order to fully appreciate what has been accomplished in the 
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matter of girls’ instruction, we must’ know what was its condition 
when the work’began. The situation previous to the Revolution may 
be judged ‘by this extraet from one of Mme. de Maintenon’s essays on 
education: “Bring up your girls of the middle’ classes as such,” she 
says; “do not trouble yourself about the cultivation of their minds; 
they should be taught domestic duties, obedience to husband, and care 
of children, Reading does young girls more harm than good; books 
make wits and excite insatiable curiosity.” As regards history, Mme. 
de Maintenon allows that girls should have a slight knowledge of 
it, in order to know the names of their own. princes, so as not to 
mistake a king of Spain or England for a ruler of Persia or Siam. 
But ancient history is proscribed. ‘I should fear,” she says, “lest 
those grand traits of heroism and generosity exalt their mind and make 
them vain and affected. ’ 

But the Revolution modified French ideas ‘concerning’ women’s 
education. “A descendant of La Fontaine, Mme. Mouret, who edited a 
women’s educational journal in 1790, read at the bar of the National 
Assembly a plan for the instruction of girls, which was received in 
most complimentary terms by the president.* It was the Convention 
which first spoke out clearly in France for girls’ instruction. But the 
Convention was too short-lived to accomplish its work, and war and 
bad government adjourned for many long years the realization of its 
liberal plans. 

The Empire did nothing for the instruction of women, and the 
Restoration was worse than the Hmpire, for it was clerical. But the 
culpability of Napoleon and the Bourbons is of a negative nature, » It 
is not the same with Louis Philippe, however. When the: July 
monarchy, in 1833, at the instance of Guizot, created primary instruc- 
tion for boys, the girls of France were entirely neglected. This was 
positive culpability. It must have been at this period that Balzac 
exclaimed: “The education of girls is such a grave problem—for the 
future of a nation is in the mothers—that for a long time past the 
University of France has not thought about it!” Efforts have since 
been made to remedy this fault, but there are still 3,281 communes 
which have no primary schools for girls, and 31°34 per cent. fewer 
girls’ than boys’ schools in all France. 

The history of girls’ intermediate instruction is still less creditable 
to the country. Although private initiative has nobly endeavoured 





* “Dictionnaire de la Presse,” p, 161. 

+ M. Auguste Desmoulins, the radical member of the Paris Municipal 
Council, in a speech at Foix, on the occasion of the unveiling of a statue to 
Lakanal, September 24, 1882, pointed out how this great Minister of Public 
Instruction under the Convention, who considered ‘‘ the education.of .girls as 
indispensable as that of boys,” saw his hopes, blasted in France, pass ask in the 
United States. “It is not sufficiently Fact,” said M. Desmoulins, “ that 
the vast system of national instruetion so brilliantly consummated at this hour 
across the Atlantic, is the direct and natural result ofall that was thought 
out by our encyclopedists, longed for by our grand revolution, and prepared 
by mm National Convention.”— Bulletin de la Ville de Paris, September 30, 
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to supply a crying want, the State began to act but yesterday. M. 
Duruy, Minister of Public Instruction under the second Empire, 
created, in 1867, courses of lectures for the intermediate instruction 
of girls, but it was not until December 21, 1880, after a long and 
bitter struggle of three years’ duration, that M. Camille Sée saw his 
Bill become law, and France offered its girls something more than an 
elementary training. ‘Our law is at one and the same time a moral 
law, a social law, and a political law,” said M. Sée, in the Chamber ; 
“it concerns the future and the safety of France, for on woman 
depends the grandeur as well as the decadence of nations.” 

The manner in which this reform has been received by French 
women shows that they were only waiting for an opportunity to 
improve their minds, I cannot resist citing a few examples of their 
enthusiasm in what has become, in so far as France is concerned, a 
second Revival of Learning. The day before the Rouen College 
(lycée) opened, in October 1882, the names of 202 girls were already 
on the register. The Amiens College had, during its first term, 
60 day and 40 boarding scholars. At Lyons, a very clerical city, 
although the college opened very late in the autumn of 1882, some 
40 scholars were in attendance. When the Montpellier College— 
the first girls’ college in France—was organized, it had 76 scholars, 
at the end of the year more than 100, and during the autumn of 1882 
the lectures were attended by 215 girls. The college at Grenoble 
began on April 17, 1882, with 47 girls, and in January 1883, this 
number had risen to 112. This same tendency is seen in the 
lecture courses founded by M. Duruy, to which reference has already 
been made. Whereas, in 1875, these Sorbonne studies were pursued 
by 165 girls, in the collegiate year 1881-2 there were 244. 

But the Government and the municipalities enter as heartily into 
the work as the women themselves. The Chamber voted, in 1882, 
ten millions of francs for the creation of girls’ colleges, Rouen, one of the 
first cities to demand a college, found that it would cost a million francs; 
the municipality forthwith contributed half that sum and the Govern- 
ment the other half. At the end of the first year after the promulga- 
tion of the Sée law the following results had been obtained : the founda- 
tion of a superior normal school for women at Sévres,* the opening 
of four colleges, all the preliminary steps taken to the same end in 
twenty-six other cities, while similar negotiations had been begun by 
thirty-eight other municipalities. To-day (October 1883)—less than 
three years after the Sée Bill became law—still greater progress can 
be reported, and almost every month a new girls’ college is added to 
the vast system of public instruction in France. 


* This is a national institution corresponding to the celebrated superior 
normal school for men in the Rue d’Ulm at Paris. Its aim is to fit women to 
become directors and professors of girls’ colleges. It was created July 28, 
1881, at the instigation of M. Sée, by a vote of Parliament, and opened 
December 12 following, with about forty scholars, ranging from 18 to 24 years. 
In October 1882, forty new scholars entered. The course of studies now 
covers two years, but efforts are being made to extend it to three years. The 
director of the school is Mme. Favre, widow of the celebrated Jules Favre. 
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University education for women was secured long before inter- 
mediate education, due mainly to the fact that no new schools had to 
‘ be created. From 1866 to 1882, 109 degrees were conferred upon 
women in France. There have been 49 bachelors of arts, 32 bachelors 
of science, and 21 doctors of medicine; 98 degrees have been conferred 
in Paris alone. Many foreigners, especially in medicine, are found 
among these 109 graduates, but within the last year or two—particu- 
larly since the Sée law has created a demand for educated teachers— 
the number of French women studying for university degrees has 
greatly increased. 


A word remains to be said of the countries which have not 
yet opened the doors of their universities to women. 

Mrs. Anna Schepeler-Lette, the President of the useful and 
successful Lette Society of Berlin, writes as follows concerning 
Germany :— 


German women who would secure a higher education must study 
in private, for their admission into the lecture-rooms of any of our 
universities is very difficult. Female students, to our knowledge, have 
been admitted only at Heidelberg and Leipsic, and even in these two 
institutions they have not been suffered to pass the examinations. It 
is at foreign universities that our women are forced to pursue their 
studies and take their degrees. 


What is said of Germany holds good for the whole Austrian- 
Hungarian Empire. 

The situation in Portugal may be judged from the following 
paragraph written by Mr. Rodrigues de Freitas, the well-known 
author, professor, and Republican statesman of Porto :— 


There is not a single intermediate school for girls in all Portugal. 
In 1883 the Portuguese Parliament took up the subject of intermediate 
instruction, and discussed the question in relation to women and 
the progress in this direction realized in France during the last few 
years, A deputy, opposing the reform, recalled the words of Jules 
Simon, pronounced in a recent sitting of the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion at Paris: ‘‘We are here a few old men,” remarked this philo- 
sopher, ‘ very fortunate, gentlemen, in being excused from having to 
marry the girls you propose to bring up.” Our Minister of the 
Interior, who has charge of public instruction, followed, and declared 
that he was in favour of the establishment of girls’ colleges. ‘It is 
true,” he continued, ‘‘ that M. Jules Simon considers himself fortunate 
in not having to marry a girl educated in a French college, but I 
think I have discovered the reason for this aversion. He is getting in 
his dotage, otherwise he would experience no repugnance in proposing 
to such a girl, provided, of course, that, along with an education, she 
was at the same time pretty and virtuous.” The Chamber laughed. 
And such is the situation to-day: the Minister favourable to the 
better instruction of women, while neither Ministers nor Deputies 
make a serious effort to bring it about. 
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Mrs. Elise Oresko, the ablest of the contemporary female 
novelists of Poland, writes these words concerning her unfor- 
tunate country :— 


The higher education of women. In pronouncing these words I am 
prompted to put on sackcloth and ashes; for throughout all Poland 
there is not one single institution for university instruction. It is 
true that the subject has been discussed at great length in the periodical 
press of Warsaw; it is true that in 1879, on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the literary début of the famous 
writer Kraszewski, it was proposed to open, in connection with the 
university for men at the capital, a similar establishment for women; 
and it is also true that the Government might be prevailed upon to give 
its consent and that the opponents of the measure are so few and feeble 
that they could do but little to check it. But, for three important 
reasons, nothing substantial has as yet resulted from all these projects 
and all this agitation. In the first place, the large amount of money 
necessary for the foundation of such an institution is an insurmount- 
able obstacle; and even if this were partially gotten over by annexing 
the creation to the men’s university, the expenses would still be too 
great for a society scarcely risen from its ruins. If there were a 
representative body of any kind, a éongress, a parliament, a diet, to 
to take the initiative in raising subscriptions, the matter would be 
more easy of accomplishment; but, unfortunately, no such thing 
exists in Russia. The second circumstance which militates against 
the measure is a hesitation on the part of even the most progressive 
minds, as to whether it is best for society and women themselves 
to increase a class, which, owing to the exclusion of men from 
the judicature, the civil service and the profession of teacher, has 
created an intellectual proletariat scarcely able to keep body and soul 
together, and forced to seek in Russia and occidental Europe the liveli- 
hood which cannot be found at home. The third objection—a serious 
one to every true Pole—is that, in the proposed university, instruction 
would have to be given in the Russian language. These are the 
principal reasons, backed by several minor ones, why the higher 
education of women is entirely wanting in Poland. 


We shall close this review with a brief consideration of the 
situation of medical women, and of those who wish to become 
such, in Europe. 

Mrs. Frances Elizabeth Hoggan, M.D., in her essay on 
“Women in Medicine,” which forms a part of the chapter 
devoted to England in the book under réview, says that when 
she began her studies the English 


medical profession was heaping its anathemas, coupled with disgraceful 
epithets, on those women who chose the profession of medicine asa 
career... . . If any doubt the correctness of the above remark, a 
glance through the English medical journals from 1865 up to the 
present time will convince them of its perfect accuracy. The language 
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often used by members of the medical profession is so bad that it 
cannot even be quoted. A few generous men, it is true, held out the 
hand of fellowship, at the risk of incurring professional odium and loss, 
but the bulk of the medical men of the country raised angry protests 
against medical women, and the medical journals were inundated with 
letters and articles, alike false in substance and disgraceful in tone. 


In giving an account of the disgraceful riots because of the 
admission of women into the Edinburgh Medical School some 
fifteen years ago, Dr. Hoggan states that when Professor Blackie, 
the eminent member of the Faculty of Arts of that institution, 
heard of what had been done, he exclaimed: “ Ye can say now 
that ye’ve fought with wild beasts at Ephesus!” Mrs. Hoggan 
also quotes the Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P., as having 
said in 1877 :— 


It is curious to note how persistent hostility still finds its stronghold 
in the ranks of those practitioners who have devoted themselves to the 
special treatment of the diseases of women, and to the practice 
of midwifery. Can it be that they, more than others, tremble for their 
monopoly ? 


It is interesting to compare this treatment of medical women 
in England with that which they experience in Holland. Miss 
Jacobs, M.D., who has already been mentioned in this article, 
writes Mr. Stanton :— 


I attended the lectures [of the University of Groningen, Holland] 
without ever experiencing any annoyance from either professors or 
students. On September 15, 1879, I established myself at Amsterdam 
for the treatment of the diseases of women and children. I have no fault 
to find with my success, nor, if the inevitable professional jealousy be 
excepted, with the conduct of my confréres. I have been admitted 
with the greatest complaisance to the Medical Society and participate 
in all its meetings, The State and municipality accord me the same 
rights and impose upon me the same duties as in the case of my fellow- 
practitioners, and yet this same State and municipality treat me, as in 
fact they do all women, as a minor! Public opinion, it will be 
observed, throws no obstacles in the way of my professional success, 
so that in this respect my own land is in advance of every other 
European country. 


Again Dr. Hoggan says :— 


The exclusion of qualified medical women from medical societies 
and congresses is now, indeed, so much the order of the day, that it 
deserves more than a passing notice or brief reference, and it will no 
doubt prove of interest to pass in review some of the most notable 
instances of this arrogance of sex, both in our own and in neigh- 
bouring countries, 


Mrs. Hoggan then cites as deserving of this censure the 
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Obstetrical Society of Great Britain, the British Medical Associa- 
tion, the Association of German Naturalists and Doctors, and 
the International Medical Congress held in London two or three 
years ago. Compare this statement with what Miss Jacobs has 
just said of Holland and with the following paragraph from Miss 
Zebrikoff's chapter on Russia :— 


The scientific societies are more liberal than the universities. They 
do not shut their doors in our faces. The law society of St. Peters- 
burg counts among its members Miss Evreinova, who took her degree 
of doctor of laws at Paris, The medical society is not afraid to affiliate 
with female physicians. Miss Nadiejda Skvortzova, whose ability has 
been recognized by the Paris medical celebrity, Dr. Charcot, is one of 
the women more recently received by this society. 


We have just seen that women enjoy in Holland every facility 
to study and practise medicine. But, curiously enough, the 
moment the frontier is crossed into Belgium, we find a very 
different state of things. Read, for instance, the history of the 
experience of Miss Isala van Diest, M.D., of Brussels :— 


Miss Isala van Diest began her medical studies at Bern, Switzer- 
land, in April 1874. ‘ Ihad.a strong taste for the sciences,” Miss van 
Diest writes, ‘“‘and especially for chemistry, which opens such a vast 
field for theorizing, and I determined to take the degree of doctor of 
sciences.” This she did in 1876 at Bern, and next turned her whole 
attention to medicine, securing the degree of M.D. in May 1879, 
from the same university. Her thesis for the doctorate of sciences was 
an “Essay on the Gonolobus Condurango” (Etude sur le gonolobus 
condurango), a substance much praised in America for its curative 
effects on cancer; that for the doctorate of medicine was entitled 
“ Hygiene in Prisons” (Hygiene des prisons). “I chose this subject 
simply as a pretext,” Miss van Diest says, “in order that I might 
expose my views concerning man’s responsibility for crime, and that 
I might have an opportunity of criticising the repressive system 
in vogue in the Swiss penitentiaries.” Besides these two theses, Miss 
van Diest has published anonymously some essays on social questions. 
“Conscious of the great moral influence which the physician who 
relieves physical suffering exercises over women,” Miss van Diest 
remarks, “I decided to study medicine as a means of opening their 
hearts to me, and of exhorting them to throw off their apathy, to help 
each other, and to demand the rights which belong to them. My 
efforts are very limited, the struggle has only, begun, and I shall pro- 
bably not live to see the end. But if it be permitted me only to see 
the question taken up in every country, and above all in my native 
land, where such powerful causes are at work to hold women in sub- 
jection, I shall die happy, certain of the triumph of our cause in a not 
too distant future.” Miss van Diest is the first and only female 
physician in Belgium. But she cannot secure the authorization which 
will allow her to practise. “I fear that I shall soon be obliged to give 
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up the fight,” she wrote recently, “and go to France, England, or 
Holland, unless I wish to lose the fruit of all my studies.” 


But Miss Van Diest must not be discouraged. The first Zurich 
graduate was seven years in practice in London before she was 
allowed to present herself for examination and subsequent 


registration. 
Concerning the situation in France, Mr. Stanton writes :— 


The history of women’s medical instruction in France is very 
significant, and shows most strikingly the growth of public opinion in 
- regard to the higher education of women generally. In 1864 Legouvé 
wrote: “The reader must not think that I desire to see women 
mingling with male students on the seats of the law or medical school ; 
this would indeed be a poor way to provide for their improvement.” 
In 1875 Dr. G. Richelot, President of the Paris Medical Society, 
styled the study of medicine by women “that deplorable tendency,” 
“a malady of our epoch.” But Legouvé has lived to see women 
sitting on the same benches with male students without detracting from 
the improvement of either sex, and Dr. Richelot’s malady has become 
an epidemic. There was a time when the female students at the Paris 
Medical School were almost without exception from abroad. But this 
is not the case to-day. The first Frenchwoman to take a medical 
degree in France was Mlle. Verneuil, who is still practising at Paris. 
She graduated from the Paris Medical School in 1870. Up to 1881 
six more Frenchwomen had followed her example, five taking their 
degree at the capital, and one at Montpellier. Since that time several! 
new names have been added to the list, the last being Mlle. Victorine 
Benoit, who was graduated at Paris in August 1883, with the highest 
approval of the board of examiners, composed of such doctors as 
Potain, Strauss, Rendu, and Monod. 

That the Paris Medical School has not shut its doors against 
women, in marked contrast with the action of so many other medical 
schools, is due in no small measure to Laboulaye. He once told me 
that some years ago the question of refusing women admission to the 
Paris Medical School was brought up in the Department of Public 
Instruction. The matter was referred to him. His report to the 
Minister was to this effect ; ‘ ‘The rules of the school say nothing on the 
subject; it would therefore seem the best and the simplest course to 
require of women, who desire to pursue medicine, the same pre- 
paratory studies and the same tests for graduation which are demanded 
of the male students, and thus allow both sexes to enjoy the advantages 
offered by the school.” This sensible and just advice was followed, and 
the question has never been mooted since. 


Miss Marie Zebrikoff gives the following account of the 
situation in Russia :— 


The vastness of the Russian Empire and the paucity of its popula- 
tion are in one respect favourable to this movement. Russia is sadiy 
lacking in intellectual workers, The numerous villages disseminated 
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throughout her wide plains want teachers and physicians. The pro- 
fessional emancipation of women is not therefore threatened by that 
inveterate opposition observed in densely peopled countries which 
annually disgorge into America their surplus of population. Our 
zemstvo needs and pays for the education of physicians in the woman’s 
medical school at St. Petersburg, and for teachers in the various 
normal schools of the country, on the condition that the women who 
enjoy these scholarships serve five years the county which grants 
them. Thisscarcity of brain force constrains even the Government to 
further the cause of women. We had a striking example of this in 
the recent struggle with Turkey, when the War Department was only 
too glad to avail itself of the assistance of female physicians for the 

The highest professional instruction for women is given 
in the medical courses, which began in a way that may appear strange 
to those not acquainted with Russian life. A young woman gave 
fifty thousand rubles for this object, but the sum was not large enough 
to cover all the expenses of the proposed school, and the undertaking 
would have fallen through if the War Department had not come to its 
aid The Minister of War patronizing the medical education of 
women seems odd at the first blush. But his conduct was in fact very 
natural and very practical. The Academy of Medicine was already 
under the superintendence of the Minister of War, its chief aim being 
the education of surgeons for the army and navy, and, as it occupied 
a very large building, a part was handed over to the women for lecture 
rooms and clinics.* 

The tentative of the Government was very timid, not to say amusing. 
The female graduates were to be called “ learned midwives;”{ they 
were to study only the diseases of women and children; and when 
they went forth to practise the healing art, women and children were 
alone to be their patients. But the Minister of War builded better 
than he knew. The professors were real men of science, and found it 
impossible to keep within the narrow limits prescribed by the Govern- 
ment. They gave a full course in medicine, added a fourth year, and 
then a fifth year, threw open the wards of the hospitals to their new 
pupils, and, in a word, treated the women just as they treated the 
men. And Russia was soon a thousand-fold repaid for what it had 





* Since these lines were written the medical instruction of women at the 
capital has entered upon a severe crisis. Recent reforms in the War De- 
partment call for economy, and the Minister has been forced to refuse the 
usual subsidy and to close the hospital and clinics. The St. Petersburg muni- 
cipality offers to take the women under its protection, aud furnish them a 
building and a hospital. Nothing is yet decided in'the matter. The women 
who are now (May 1884) studying will be allowed to finish their course, 
but no new students will be received. A public subscription, in aid of the 
Women’s Medical Courses, has been opened at the capital. A women’s medical 
college is about to be founded at Moscow, but it will, unfortunately, be far 
less complete than the St. Petersburg courses. 

+ This was the term used in the Government plan, and was meart to dis- 
tinguish the women who had received a scientific medical education from 
ordinary midwives. 
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done, . Twenty women followed the army in the last war, and gave 
admirable proofs of courage, skill, and tenderness on many battle-fields 
and in the hospitals, amid the ravage of the typhoid fever. The late 
emperor, ‘who witnessed their conduct, always entertained a high 
opinion of them. 

There are now in St. Petersburg fifty-two female physicians, and 
about two hundred and fifty in all Russia, although it is not yet ten 
yes since medicine was opened to women. Many Russian women 

ve also pursued their medical studies abroad’in the Universities of 
Zurich, Bern, and Paris. I may also meition as among the profes. 
sional institutions frequented by women, a school for the training of 
nurses, and two schools of midwifery in St. Petersburg, and one in 
Moscow. Women also study obstetrics in many of the hospitals. 
. . . . Although they pursue all the studies and pass all the examina- 
tions, women are not physicians in the eyes of the law. They may 
treat the diseases of women and children, but that is all. In the 
country, where there is often no male physician within the distance of 
fifty miles, our women might have employment and confer immense 
blessings upon the poor peasants of both sexes. Some years ago a 
woman passed a brilliant examination and defended with success a 
thesis on the diseases of the eye. But she could not become an oculist. 
And yet women, by the delicacy and flexibility of their fingers, are 
far better fitted physically than men for this calling. There have 
been instances of some of the medical inspectors in the provinces 
interfering with the practice of medicine by women, although invited 
by the zemstvo to come into their midst, by prohibiting the apothe- 
caries to put up a prescription emanating from a female physician. 


Here is the condition in Poland as recounted by Mrs. 
Oresko :— 


In medicine, besides a foreign diploma, the candidate must be a 
graduate of the St. Petersburg Medical School. It is true that the 
same rule holds good for men, but I have already shown how much 
more difficult it is for women to fulfil these conditions. What has 
become of the Polish female medical students at the Russian capital? 
One practices at Riga and another at Polock. Where are the rest? 
It is a difficult question to answer. Three or four years ago, Mrs. 
Tomaszewicz-Dobrska returned from Zurich to Warsaw, and is still 
the only female practitioner in the kingdom of Poland. Her success 
is evidenced by the increasing number of her patients, which equals 
that of the most celebrated physicians of the Polish capital, and which 
shows that society, far from opposing the innovation, heartily approves 
it, Imust add, however, that this friendly disposition of the public 
is due in no small measure to the admirable conduct of Mrs. Tomas- 
zewicz-Dobrska, who knows how to unite simplicity with learning 
and modesty with independence, The diseases of women and children, 
and the great demand for female physicians in the country, where men 
do not willingly go, open a grand field of lucrative work for our sex, 
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which will doubtless: be quickly filled when the difficulties blocking 
the way to a medical education are removed. 


The situation in Scandinavia is full of encouragement. In 
1873 women were allowed to take medical degrees in Sweden, 
and in January 1883, two women were studying medicine at the 
University of Lund and one in the Stockholm Medical School 
(Carolinska Institutet). There is a scholarship for female 
students at the last-named institution. Referring to these 
female medical students, Mrs. Olivecrona says:—“It is with 
satisfaction I add that they are treated with perfect deference 
by their fellow-students of the other sex.” This is the way Mrs, 
Olivecrona explains, in a private letter, why so few Swedish 
women as yet devote themselves to the study of medicine :— 


It is far more difficult to obtain a degree in medicine in Sweden 
than in the United States. I have even heard that the require- 
ments are greater in Sweden, Norway and Finland than else- 
where in Europe. A thorough course of study is demanded which 
generally embraces a period of from eight to ten years, with three 
examinations. Venia practicandi is only very exceptionlly granted to 
those who have not fulfilled these conditions. None of our female 
students of medicine have as yet (May 1884) gained the degree of 
M.D., but it is to be hoped that Miss Bjérck, the most advanced of 
them, will soon obtain it, having shown during the past year remark- 
able skill in curing deafness. 


Although women may not as yet take a medical degree in 
Norway, this will not be the case very long. The present 
astonishing revolution in favour of their higher education will 
soon open the doors of the medical schools to female students. 
Professor Lochmann, of the Christiana Medical School, is 
favourable to the enlargement of the sphere of women’s activity, 
and has recently pronounced, with the approbation of the faculty, 
for their admission to the pharmaceutic examination. He 
says :-— 

Pharmacy is a field for which women seem peculiarly fitted. I 
have no doubt that they would conscientiously and carefully prepare 
and dispense medicines, and experience has shown that there are many 
advantages in employing them in this department. They are indeed 
already found there, and the general opinion is that they do their work 
satisfactorily. It would therefore be in the interest of society as well 
as that of women themselves, to give an official stamp to their employ- 
ment in this profession, which could be very easily done by opening 
to them the pharmacy school connected with the university. 


Mr. Berner, of the Norwegian Storthing, says, in connection 
with this subject, under date of April 20, 1884: “ Women’s 


admission to the pharmaceutic examination, with the conse- 
02 
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quent right to be in charge of apothecary shops, is soon to come 
up for debate, and in view of recent votes on questions pertaining 
to women’s education, I have no doubt that the proposition will 
be favourably received by the House.” 
In Denmark women may study medicine, and a few have 
taken advantage of their ne¥ right. 
We have already seen, in what has been said concerning 
higher education, that in Switzerland women are quite free to 
ursue medical studies, The rector of the University of Geneva, 
r, G. Julliur, writing under date of February 8, 1883, says :— 


Besides the diploma of doctor of medicine given by the University, 
the Confederation confers a medical degree on examinhtion. This 
degree has been taken by three women, who passed their exami- 
nations very well, e 


Professor Pfliiger, of the University of Bern, says, in a letter 
dated April 27, 1883 ;— 


Since February 2, 1876, up to the present time, thirty-five 
women have taken degrees at our medical school, The courses are, 
on an average, attended each semester by from twenty-five to thirty 
women, while from three to six female students follow the lectures 
on philosophy and letters. The presence of women at our university 
has occasioned no serious inconvenience, and many of my colleagues 
favour it. 


In Italy women have taken medical degrees at the university, 
and we have already seen that in Spain during the academic 
year 1881-2, seven women were studying medicine in the 
universities, while three lad passed their examinations. But, 
instead of the degrees, which are refused them, they are granted 
only certificates, which do not allow them to practise. 

We have not yet exhausted the contents of this volume. It 
contains much more fresh and useful information concerning the 
status of European women,—what they are doing in literature, 
art and philanthropy; how they are treated by the various 
codes; their moral, social and industrial condition. But such 
copious extracts have been made from its well-filled pages, that we 
feel sure we have given our readers a fair idea of the nature of 
this latest contribution to that all-important problem—the irre- 
pressible WOMAN QUESTION. 
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CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


I MUOVE. The world is not standing still. ‘Hic liber est 

mundus; movet et sine fine movetur.” The young science of 
Comparative Religion has already developed such widespread influence 
even among English Christians as to compel accomplished ecclesiastics 
like the editor of the “Speaker's Commentary ” openly to grapple with 
the difficulties into which the modern philological victories over 
Zend and Sanskrit have plunged Judaising theologians, In “ The 
Origins of Religion and Language,”’ are published the results of 
Canon Cook's intelligent study of the Rig Veda and Avesta in their 
originals, The significance of the book in our eyes is due much 
more to the fact of its having been written than to its intrinsic 
merits, Crowds of far abler workmen than its author, and even than 
another Canon by whom he sweara—de Harlez of Louvain, who has 
~ written on the Avesta’—have laboured and are labouring in these 
elds, 

In the space at our disposal it would be impossible to notice all the 
five essays which compose the book, and the present remarks are 
therefore chiefly confined to the two essays on the Avesta. In the 
first place, their chief and not unlooked-for fault is a foregone con- 
clusion. Mr, Cook says himself, (p. 201) “We ought to produce 
works on the Avesta and the later Pehlevi and Parsi literature... . 
distinctly rejecting unfounded and highly mischievous claims to 
identification with or priority to the revelation of God in his written 
word,” Is that the calmly serene, lofty, untrammelled condition of 
mind in which the study of the truth should be approached, or is it 
the reverse—the narrow-souledness of the partisan? The ‘immense 
importance” of the Zend Avesta is however fully admitted by all sound 
critics (p. 107) and even, furthermore, Genesis and the Avesta were 
derived .:om a common source (p. 187) of “ primitive truths.” The 
Indo-Aryans have modified these truths which for a time they 
undoubtedly retained (p. 105) and although the Iranians,’ that is the 





1 «The Origins of Religion and Language.” Considered in Five Essays. By 
F. C. Cook, M,A., Canon of Exeter, Chaplain to the Queen, and Editor of the 
‘*Speaker’s Commentary.” London : John Murray. | 

2 The concord of mind of these two Canons may be gauged from the follow- 
ing sympathetic extract from Mr. Cook’s book. ‘‘M. de Harlez utterly rejects 
the system which regards all ancient religions as mythological representations of 
natural phenomena, and their gods as personifications of heaven, earth, light, heat, 
storms, &c.” (p. 207). 

3 Mr. Cook writes Eranians because “the letter ¢ pronounced as in English 
gives the correct sound.” He really means ce. At the same time he invariably 
writes yagna, which is perfectly French, for yashna. And yet he enters a _ 
against innovations in transcription (p. 161). We endorse his protest, and espe- 
cially point to the long table of Transliterations of Oriental Alphabets at the end 
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Zoroastrians, retained these truths for ages in a far purer and more 
complete state (p. 106), the Avesta presents developments or cor- 
ruptions of them (p, 107), But Israelites and Christians, too, retain 
“ primeval truths, and have true developments of those truths,” and 
the rapprochement is obvious. ‘ Zoroaster’s own teaching is in 
substantial and very remarkable harmony with the fundamental truths 
which were made fully known to the ancestors of the human race, and 
preserved in their entirety by one family [i.e., the Jews] under the 
guidance of Him by whom it was (sic) communicated to man” (p. 256). 
It is already pretty evident what the Canon’s argument is, Still—and 
here we must note the numerous inconsistencies and general sloppiness 
of mind presented in these essays—there is “ the great problem which, 
to speak frankly, has been [to Mr. Cook] by far the most important 
and interesting subject—did the Hebrews learn from the Zoroastrians 
the power of Satan, the spirituality of monotheism, the resurrection 
of the body, and the order and character of the celestial hierarchy ?” 
The Canon sticks up for Satan. Van Rohlen’s “ persistent attempts” 
to explain the Bible doctrines about evil and good spirits by the 
Jewish intercourse with Persia in the sixth century B.c. are “ most 
mischievous.” Most mischievous to what? Justi, who is “a writer 
of moderate views,” agrees with Van Roblen, but though of sound 
judgment on other matters he is wrong here, and so are “ the common 
ruck of followers” who repeat what the leaders say (pp. 167, 168). 
In short Mr, Cook writes as a man who believes firmly in his devil, and 
faithfully defends him against misconception or any identification with 
the eternal Ahriman; and still, with strange inconsistency, he uses 
Abaddon (the destroyer Apollyon in Rev. ix, 11) for the Aéshma of 
the Avesta, ‘“ which designates the demon of malignity, held by most 
biblical commentators to be the Asmodeus of the book Tobit” 
(p. 281). But Aéshma, which was originally an -epithet of 
the storm-fiend, gradually became a name of Ahriman himself! 
Mr. Cook will have his hell too, like the Neufchatel elders ;‘ 
‘the eternal fire which was prepared for the devil and his angels” 
(Matt. xxv. 41) by highest wisdom and the fount of love, as Dante 
says—somma sapienza, el primo amor; and any efforts to confound 
the Christian’s own hell with Zoroaster’s are “a grave error, grave in 
itself, and mischievous in its consequences.” We ask again: Mis- 
chievous to what?, John Sterling once objected to something Carlyle 
was maintaining: “Flat Pantheism; it is mere Pantheism, that.” 





of each volume of the ‘‘ Sacred Books of the East.’”” The editors are doubtless in 
the secret, but they do not take their readers into their confidence. Does there 
exist an unaided human mind capable of arriving at the conclusion that Drugs 
should be pronounced droozh-es, on being merely told that g belongs to the second 
class of missionary aprete and is the media of the gutturales modificate (pala- 
tales, &c,)? An additional column of English (and other) words illustrating the 
sounds would meet the case. 

4 The pastor having been dismissed for the laxity of his doctrine, which implied 
the non-eternity of future punishment, Frederick the Great interfered on his 
behalf, but without success, and at last exclaimed: Eh bien, si messieurs de 
Neufchatel veulent étre damnés & toute éternité, ainsi soit-il.” 
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“And suppose it were Pot-theism,” cried Carlyle, “if the thing is 
true!”” It would seem that the Canon’s objections to this confound- 
ing of the two hells are that the Persian hell is black, and that there 
is no indication of penal fire (pp. 175, 176). As to the penal fire, 
Mazdeism was precluded from it by the cardinal sanctity of Fire in its 
system of the universe. It was “the most rejoicing fire, the beneficent 
and assembly-making” (at the hearth and altar); it was to be fed 
with holy wood; no unclean matter should be thrown in it; to blow 
it with the mouth was a crime, to extinguish it a deadly sin; the 
perfume of it was pleasant to the creator Ormazd, the supreme God 
(the “mighty Varuna who rules above” of the Vedic Age, the invest- 
ing sky, the arched heavens); it was prayed to: ‘ Hail unto thee, O 
Fire! mayest thou have the right fuel ;” it was the earthly form of 
the eternal, infinite, godly Light—ignem celitus delapsum—its very 
ashes were a purifier from defilement; it was the son of God, for the 
fire that springs from heaven can be conceived as being born of it.’ 
Thus it is evident that hell could not be its abode. Therefore too 
cremation was a fatal crime, and in cases of accidental death by 
burning it is not the fire that kills, but the demon of death and fate ; 
“it is the bad Vai (destiny) that kills the man.”” In the result, hell 
became cold ; it lay in the North: “snow and stench and foul-scented 
winds blowing from the regions of the North ;”* where the food was 
poison and poisonous stench, and there was endless darkness It was 
“the dark world made of darkness, the offspring of darkness,”’ Mr. 
Cook’s objection to the darkness seems to us weak in the extreme ; 


all he has to say is that ‘‘the Persian blackness is eternal, uncreated, 
absolutely independent of the supreme good.” Then we may ask, how 
about “the outer darkness” in Matt. xxii, 13, and “the power of 





5 ¢* Life of John Sterling.” First edition, 1851 (p. 163). 

6 “Sacred Books of the East,” vol. iv. pp. Ixxxix, xc, xcii, 22, 49, 62, 166 ; 
vol. xxiii. pp. 120, 200, 341, 358, 359. 

7 Ibid. vol. iv. p. 51. 

8 In Dante’s ninth circle we have (in Carey’s version of the “Inferno,” xi. 4 ; 
xxxii, 34) 

The horrible excess 

pos Of fetid exhalations upward cast. 

n 

Blue-pinched and shrin’d in ice the spirits stood, 
And on Milton’s ‘‘frozen continent” beyond “fierce Phlegethon” (‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” ii. 594), 
The parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs th’ effect of fire. 

Queen Hel in the Scandinavian mythology had her home in the frozen underworld, 
the dark Niflheim ; and the torment of the extremity of cold is found in the Eddas 
too (eleventh and twelfth centuries)—see the “Song of the Sun,” transiated by 
Rev. Jas, Beresford, 1805. And we shall hold too that, to go to the root of 
it, the poets—the makers—are the best authorities upon these matters, to 
which they have a prior right even to cathedral theologians. It might be added 
that the Red Indians of Florida believed that the damned were borne off into the 
mountains of the North, where they were abandoned helpless to the fangs of bears 
and the rigours of perpetual ice, nt 

9 ‘* Sacred Books of the East,” vol. iv. pp. 75, 172, 204; vol. xxiii. pp. 319, 
320, 321. 
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darkness ” in Luke xxii. 53, and “the blackness of darkness for ever” 
in Jude 13? In despite of all the Canons that ever thundered 
theology we shall use Goethe’s simile and say that the two things are 
as like as two shoes, He is horribly shocked too that it can be 
viewed as scarcely open to reasonable doubt that the thaumaturgical 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body has been derived from the 
Zoroastrian religion, and he asserts there is only one passage to support 
it. There happen to be five passages at least’ which speak of ‘ the 
mighty day of resurrection,” when ‘the dead will rise, when life and 
immortality will come;” and that distinguished Zend scholar M. 
Darmesteter, points out that it is clear from Plutarch’s “Isis and 
Osiris” thatthe ideas of “ the resurrection of the dead and the ever- 
lasting life” were already fully developed before the fourth century 
B.c. And surely it is pretty well a matter of notoriety among 
scholars that the immortality of the soul was not known to the Jews 
before Plato’s time, while the whole sect of the Sadducees denied it 
and the Pharisees confused it with transmigration. Add to this that 
the learned Jews of the present day hold that it was the Talmud that 
first affirmed this floating doctrine which Philo taught to Origen and 
Clement of Alexandria ;" but that of course will not satisfy Mr. Cook, 
who is more Hebrew than the Israelites themselves. And we could 
go farther and remind him of what he refrains from mentioning—that 
the resurrection of Christ on the third day and his ascent into heaven 
(Luke xxiv. 51) bears a strange generic resemblance to the Mazdean 
doctrine that after three days and three nights the holy soul entered 
paradise ; and so rooted among the masses was this belief that during 
that period the sacrifice of the zanda ravin had to be continued for 
the soul's salvation.” 

Another point that sorely exercises our good Canon is the 
comparison of the Amesha-spentas with the archangels of the 
Bible and Jewish tradition.” Here we fear we must prefer even 








10 «6 Vendidad,” xviii, §51. Yasht xix. §§ 11, 19, 23, 89. 

4 The Talmud is not a book; it is—and we include the Mishna—in some sort. 
the record of the sayings and of the discussions and actions of the Israelites of 
Palestine and Persia during a period of seven or eight centuries . . . . out of this 
lengthy labour have come institutions and ideas which affirmed the dogma, other- 
wise somewhat vacillating, of the immortality of the soul. . . . and the right of 
all the just, without distinction of religion, to the joys of life eternal. This is 
what Philo taught Origen and Clement of Alexandria.—(M. Ad. Franck, of the 
Institute of France, in the ‘ Annuaire des Etudes Juives,” 1888, p. 86). See also 
Note 13 infra, 

12 Tt is not our present purpose to pursue the idea of this myth and period to 
Thraétona, the first Mazdean enchanter, who flung Vafra Navaza for three days 
and three nights into the air, whence he was rescued at dawn (AbAn Yasht) ; or 
to Jonah; or to the Phoenician myth of Hercules rescuing Hesione ; or to the 
three days of the winter solstice when the sun reaches the lowest expression of its 
power. . 

13 By the way—and the Canon refrains from mentioning it—Gabriel and Michael,. 
whose names alone appear in the New Testament, are introduced—in a dim way, 
it is true—in the Old Testament by Daniel only, in the wild visions he had at the- 
Court of Babylon under Belshazzar and Darius (perhaps Cyaxares II. 559 B.0., 
thirty-eight years before Darius, son of Hystapes). Here we insert a brief 
extractfrom another book on our table: ‘When the Old Testament closed there 
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to Canon Cook’s authority that of the Jerusalem Talmud, which 
says expressly that the names of the angels (and of the months) 
were brought back from the Babylonish captivity." As regards 
another of the Canon’s chosen points, ‘ The spirituality of Mono- 
theism,” we cannot do better than quote his own words. As to the 
first chant of the Ahunavaita githa(Yashna xxviii.) he says: ‘ Nay, 
to speak clearly, we have in this chant a full expression of the true 
principles of Monotheism as they are presented to us in the Book of 
Life” (p. 217). And he had already admitted (p. 197) that— 


monstrous as it seems to me, and unauthorized as it is, some such theory [as 
that Zoroaster lived some eighteen centuries before Christ] is necessary, on the 
supposition that the Gathds must have been composed soon after the separation 
of the Aryans of India and Persia, who previously had a common language and 
common mythology. 


Even de Harlez maintains the same theory, and as this would put 
Zoroaster’s date two centuries before that assumed for’ Moses, it is 
rather hard on the Pentateuch. In fact, with these admissions, 
we do not see how it is to be saved;** and in view of them we may 
pass by Mr. Cook’s laborious but amusing and utterly inconsistent 
efforts to prove Zoroaster’s Vistaspa to be Darius or his father 
Hystaspes, simply referring him to the Abin Yasht § 98; and we know 
not how to characterize the outrageous assertion that the mythical 
Husravah or Khosrav of the Avesta was Cyrus (p. 124). We get /2 
more philosophical and rational views from M. Darmesteter : fs 


Great is the value which that small book the Avesta, and the belief of that; 
scanty people the Parsis, have in the eyes of the historian and theologist, as. 
they present to us the last reflex of the ideas which prevailed in Iran during 
the five centuries which preceded and the seven which followed the birth of 
Christ, a period which gave to the world the Gospels, the Talmud, and the 
Qur’An. Persia, it is known, had much influence on each of the movements 
which produced or proceeded from these three books; she lent much to the 
Rabbis, much to Mohammed, By help of the Parsi religion and the Avesta we 
are enabled to go back to the very heart of that most momentous period in 
the history of [our] religious thought which saw the blending of the Aryan mind 
with the Semitic, and thus opened the second stage of Aryan thought, 


We have given too much space to Canon Cook, though not too 
much to the subject, but we cannot part from him without drawing 
his attention to certain points in Zoroastrianism which he perhaps 





was no trace anywhere of any belief in any doctrine of immortality, in any heaven 
or hell, The New Testament is full of both. There was no trace anywhere at 
the end of Malachi of any developed doctrine of angels good or bad. The New 
Testament is full of the hierarchies of good angels unuer their leader, and over 
against them the hierarchies of bad angels under the fully-developed Satan or 
devil.” —(‘‘ Beliefs about the Bible,’’ p. 97. By M. J. Savage. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate.) 

14 Dr, Goldzhier’s ‘‘ Mythology among the Hebrews,” p. 319. 1877. 

18 It is well worthy of remark that in sect. xxii. of the ‘‘ Religio Medici,” Sir 
Thomas Browne said: “ Preter Zoroastrem etiam alios ante Mosem scripsisse 
credo, qui tamen omnes temporis fato functi sunt. The commentary of Molt- 
kenius on this passage is of much interest, (‘‘ Religio Medici,’’ cum annotationi- 
bus. Argentorati : O10 100 LuI—Strasburg : 1652—Merryweather’s Translations.) 
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finds it more convenient to ignore. In the sculptures over the 
Behistun inscriptions (circ. 500 B.c.) we have in Ormazd, floating in 
mid air, the ‘“‘God the Father” or pére éternel of Christian sacred 
art. The haoma (Indian soma) is the tree of eternal life, and grows in 
heaven, Celestial rivers like those of Eden come down from heaven. 
The ark and the deluge are anticipated by the Vara formed during a 
deadly winter to save the seeds of sheep, oxen, men, dogs, birds, and 
blazing fires". Ormazd revealed the law to Zoroaster on the top of 
the mountain of holy questions, Saoshyant, the Mazdean Messiah, is 
to be miraculously conceived by a maid in the regions of the dawn; 
his two precursors will also be miraculously born. Yima (the Vedic 
Yama) is, like the Indian Vayu, constantly called “the good 
shepherd” throughout the Avesta. It is clear from the tenth Fargard 
of the Vendidad that the casting out of devils was commonly 
practised. Zoroaster’s temptation by Ahriman is recounted in the 
nineteenth Fargard, and to this Mr. Cook does allude (p. 172) but only 
to make the astonishing and unsupported assertion that it was borrowed 
from the Roman Christians! Finally, the petition “ Keep us from our 
hater, O Mazda,” so frequently recurring in the Avesta, is precisely 
the “‘ Deliver us from the Evil One” of the Lord’s Prayer. 

Wehave received the (undated) first part ofthe “ Biblical Thesaurus” 
of the Old Testament, which is conveniently arranged. This part runs 
to 128 pages and consists of Gen. i to xvi,2. First on each page comesa 
narrow column with each word or clause in vowelled Hebrew, and 
(for the first chapter of Genesis) its pronunciation in English letters. 
Each word or clause is numbered in a consecutive series, and the rest 
of the quarto page is devoted to a literal rendering and commentary, 
chiefly philological, in which the author seems chiefly to rely, when 
they suit him, on Gesenius and Mendelssohn. There will be an index 
to each book of the Old Testament and a general index to the whole work, 
which will also serve asa dictionary anda concordance. We notice that 
no attempt is made at a separation of the Elohistic and Jehovistic 
portions, nor is there a word of comment or a hint given upon the 
subject to the “candidates for the ministry” for whom the book is 
especially destined. Bishop Hellmuth is thus content to ignore the 
acquired facts of European scholarship, and to jumble up the two 
independent accounts of the Creation and the Deluge, asserting that 
“all details are minutely dealt with [in those accounts] and are found 
to agree in a remarkable manner with the discoveries of science” 
(p. 4). Among these remarkable agreements we suppose we are to 
put Dr. Hellmuth’s remark on Gen. iv. 26: that the Rabbis say 
that in the days of Enosh men’s faces assumed ape-like form and 
features, “with which accords the opinion of the French scientist 
Boudin (!?) that the ape is the offspring of former human creatures 





16 The Celtic peasantry still send to each other’s houses for “‘ the seed o’ the 
fire "—generally a kindled sod of peat or turf. 

7 “ Biblical Thesaurus.” By the Right Rev, J. Hellmuth, D.D., D.C.L., 
Assistant to the Bishop of Ripon; formerly Bishop of neneyy &c, London : 
Hodder & Stoughton. i 
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degenerated through unnatural connections between blood relations” 
(p..67). If this be Bishop's science it is marvellously like old women’s 
folk-lore, And Dr. Hellmuth may be surprised to,hear that he is 
thus out-Darwining Darwin. In the first place he surrenders the act 
of creation in the case of the apes. Then Darwin only posited (and 
proved) the infinitesimal variability of varieties and species during 
indefinitely long intervals of time. But here is the whole family of 
the anthropoid apes suddenly cropping .up in direct defiance of the 
dictum of Linnezus—Natura non facit saltus. And if apes from men 
why not men from apes? But we forget; that would be evolution. 
“Devolution as much as you please,” say the theologians, “but 
evolution—Never!” The theologian’s appetite for wonders is further 
well exemplified in the substitution of ‘‘ sea-monsters” for whales’’ in 
Gen. i, 21, with the gloss, ‘‘ long-stretched animals, sea-serpents.” In 
philology the assistant-bishop is no stronger, adopting from Trench 
(p. 4) the theory that “ heavens” is from heave, because heaved up; 
a guess which Skeat disposes of by mildly saying that it has not been 
proved. Then the latin /wna is derived from /’bhanah, the white one, 
a Hebrew epithet for the moon. It is almost needless to say that both 
Freund and Littré ignored this sportive ‘‘ shot” which is of the kind 
that Swift ridiculed in the celebrated All-eggs-under-the-grate 
etymologies. The true source is of course the Aryan root ruk or luk, 
to shine, which is common to a host of cognate Europeans words.” 
As to a few other points, we find “expanse” substituted for that 
nondescript word firmament ; the days of creation everywhere called 


“ periods,” to support one orthodox view of that myth which endeavours 
to sail in company with geology. Eve is replaced by Chavvah, and 
Adam everywhere vanishes in favour of “the man” until we get to 
Gen. iv, 25, where Adam suddenly appears without a syllable of com- 
ment. “Aprons” become “ girdles,” and “coats of skins’ are now 
changed for “ tunics of skin;” why preferably tunics we do not know, 





18 Perhaps Bible commentators do not generally know that whales do visit the 
Levant. A shoal of six was seen in Chrysochou Bay, on the N.W. coast of 
prus, on the 16th of May last, to the great surprise and awe of the natives.— 

rus Herald, May 31, 1884. 

For the English ecclesiastical theologian there is nothing like Hebrew, Canon 
Cook, in his almost valueless Essay on Languages, ‘‘ speaking to Christians ”— 
as if Christians needed a special philology of their own—says: “ We have the 
first- group, the Semitic, which includes all languages spoken by the descendants of 
Shem and Ham. Next we have two great divisions, the Aryan and Scythian, 
which trace their origin to a common ancestor, Japhet” (pp. 264, 265). It 
should never be forgotten that these thread-bare old-clothes-shop theories are 
grounded solely on the Old Testament, where these said theories are not even men- 
tioned ; for the sole contribution of that collection to'the Science of Language is 
the myth of Babel, Dr. Hellmuth’s derivation of which from babal, to confound 
(the basis of the borrowed Babylonian nd), was long since acknowledged 
by Bishop Colenso to be altogether wrong. e tower itself, the repair of which 
is described on. the cylinders of Nebuchadonazar (Rawlinson), was called the 
‘* Stages of the Seven Spheres,” and was probably the observatory tower in the 
Chaldean temple of Belus mentioned by Diodorus. It may be added that the 
only English words, not merely borrowed, which come from the Hebrew are cabal, 
camel, cider, ebony, elephant, Jack (whence jockey), jot, jubilee, jug, lazar, 
leviathan, maudlin, sapphire, simony, sodomy, and zany. 
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for tunica was emphatically an under-garment implying others; 
Plautus says: “tunica proprior pallio est "—is closer than the cloak— 
blood is thicker than water. The window in the ark, too, becomes 
an “illuminator.” The four rivers of Eden are Chiddequl or the Tigris; 
Phrath or Euphrates; Peeshon, which is either the Nile, or the 
Araxis, or the Ganges, or the Indus—a wide choice; and the equally 
unknown Gheechon. Hot-foot upon this information comes the follow- 
ing amazing episcopal note :— 

It is evident the author was familiar with the existence and course of these 
rivers. He speaks of them with an accuracy which leaves no doubt as to the 
object he has in view—viz., the removal of any powers | concerning the land 
and garden of Eden and their whereabouts. By merely following up the course 
of these four rivers to their common source the successful explorer will reach 
the delightful location of the garden (pp. 35, 38.) 


Surely we have here the absolute bankruptcy of the critical faculty, 
with “ assets nil.” As well might one seek to prove the existence and 
position of the scenes of a novelist’s life-pictures from the fabric of 
his word-landscapes,” as believe on such evidence in the “ delightful 
location ” where our first parents, according tu one of Dean Ramsay’s 
good stories, “‘ ran about naked, eating green apples.” 

Dr. Budde’s book on Genesis” gives a dozen of essays on the Tree 
of Life, Cain, Noah, the Deluge, Babel, Nimrod and so forth ; and his 
restoration of the text proceeds on the hypothesis that the first eleven 
chapters are the work of a compiler who dovetailed data later than 
the Exodus into others more ancient belonging to the age of the 
prophets. Dr. Budde traces three Jehovistic documents—one of the 
tenth or ninth century B.c., which knows nothing of Abel, Seth or the 
Deluge ; a second of the eighth century, which ignored Eden, Cain, the 
giants, and Babel; and a third of the seventh century, which 
endeavoured to reconcile both. He is also of opinion that in the 
primitive traditions of Israel there was no deluge, the myth being of 
foreign origin; and he suppresses the tree of life, finding himself in 
this, as in many other matters, at variance with Dr. Kuenen. 

A book full of authentic and valuable information has been pro- 
duced in M. Berger’s “ History of the French Bible in the Middle 
Ages.”* Although many independent attempts were made in the 
twelfth century to present different portions of the Bible in the vulgar 
tongue, it was not until the thirteenth that a complete version was 





* **T am realistic,” wrote Trollope of his fictive Barsetshire, ‘I had it all in 
my mind—its roads and railroads, its towns and parishes, its M.P.’s, and the 
different hunts that rode over it. I knew all the great lords and their castles, the 
squires and their parks, the rectors and their churches. ‘“ Framley Parsonage” was 
the fourth novel in which I had placed the scene in Barsetshire, and as I wrote I 
made a map of the dear county.’—(Trollope’s ‘‘ Autobiography.” 1882. I. 204). 

*1 ** Die biblische Urgeschichte untersucht.” Die ialteste Gestalt der biblischen 
Urgeschichte, versuchsweise wiederhergestellt. Hebr. Text und Uebersetzung. Von 
Dr. Karl Budde, a, 0. Prof. der evang. Theol. zu Bonn, Giessen. 1883. London : 
Triibner. 

* Ta Bible Frangaise au Moyen-Age.” Par Samuel Berger, Secrétaire de 
la Faculté de Théologie protestante de Paris. Imprimerie Nationale. 1884. 
London : Triibner, 
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undertaken. About 1226 the University of Paris, anticipating the 
Dominicans, made an important revision of the Vulgate, with which 
the French Bible as it now stands is intimately connected, and then 
came the Historial Bible of Guyart Desmoulins, which eclipsed its 
predecessor. It is a mistake to fancy that the Bible was not read by 
the laity in the Middle Ages; a great movement in that direction in 
the eleventh century was due to the activity of the Norman monk 
Lanfranc le Bec, whose expositions of the Psalms and the Pauline 
Epistles were attended by crowds even from Germany. At the end 
of the twelfth century the Bible was read from Provence to the 
Walloon districts—the Vaudois, Béghards and so on. But these 
Bible-readers getting to feel too independent of their more ignorant 
clergy, Rome interfered, and the Bibles were burnt, forbidden and 
put down; all the more easily that the number of those who could 
read was naturally but limited. We find family Bibles, too, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, containing baptismal registers. 

A very violent book, full of italics and capitals as a young lady’s 
letter, is the reprint of Dean Burgon’s articles in the Quarterly 
Review against the Revised Version of the New Testament.” Although 
he seems to think he has given the Revised Version its death-blow, and 
calls it “the most astonishing as well as the most calamitous literary 
blunder of the age,” we perceive that the editors of the “‘ Pulpit Com- 
mentary ” are using it in their volumes as if nothing had happened. 
Mr. Burgon prides himself upon hitting straight and hard (p. 8), but we 
cannot say we have been so much struck by the importance of his points, 
or the manner in which they are put, as by the odium theologicum dis- 
played. This volume also contains a lengthy reply to a pamphlet of 
Bishop Ellicott’s, The quarrel is, as we observe from p. 517, 
between the “Old English school of textual criticism,” which Dean 
Burgon affects, and the “new German system in its most aggravated 
and in fact intolerable form ;” but we fancy Dean Burgon has under- 
taken the defence of a lost cause, and that in these matters “ High 
Church and old port for ever” is but an antiquated cry. However 
he is persuaded that textual inquiry as conducted by himself “is 
destined to become. a truly delightful science ” (p. 39). 

An “Introduction to the Study of Theology ”** deals not with the 
matter but with the “scientific form ”—that is, the horrent technicali- 
ties—of its subject. Here one may learn to call a vicar’s relation to his 
parish “‘ poimenics or pastoral theology ” ; the schoolmaster’s daily work 
pedutics; the teaching of piety catechetics and didactics, and “ the 
theory of foreign missions” halieutics, keryktics, evangelistics, or 
apostolics. ‘It is not expected,” we may learn further, “that any 
single mind should be versed in every subdivision of theology ; ” and 
perhaps that is one reason for the calamitous number of inconsistent 
theological books. 





% «The Revision Revised, &c.” By J. W. Burgon, B.D., Dean of Chichester. 


London: John Murray. 
%4 « Introduction z the Stuly of Theology.” By James Drummond, LL.D. 


London: Macmillan. 
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Owing to the heterodox nature of Dr. Hardwicke’s book” there was 
considerable difficulty in arranging for its publication, He had to 
buy a printing-press and type and, with the aid of his son, print and 
publish the work himself. 

It traces the history of religion from the earliest times down to the institu- 
tion of Christianity, and examines the Bible from beginning to end, with the 
object of pointing out to those who have not time or opportunity for searching 
for themselves the one true and eternal religion. 


We cannot do better than recommend all friends of independent 
thought and, to use Milton’s phrase, “unlicensed printing ” to repay 
the author’s energy by writing to him for the volume, which they will 
find intelligent and fearless in an eminent degree, while it evinces a 
by no means common acquaintance with the science of comparative 
religion. ‘Some may ask,” he writes, “whether free thought does 
not lead to infidelity. I reply that I cannot believe that the exercise 
of man’s highest endowment—intellect—can ever be productive of 
any but good results” (p. 2). But in this exercise Dr, Hardwicke 
ventures to theorize upon the unknowable, and holds “ we have aright 
to hope that we shall not at death cease to exist as conscious beings.” 
The only way of proving such a right, unfortunately, is by exercising 
it, and this all are free to do, if only their intellect will let them. 
Still, again: “it has never been shown that consciousness is the 
highest consummation of our existence, and there is no reason why 
we may not in the next state attain to some condition of a far higher 
order ” (pp. 5, 6). Such speculations are but considering too curiously 
—to employ Horatio’s phrase; the advantage of them is not apparent, 
and one is sorely tempted to reply here with Hamlet—Why may not 
imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander till he find it stopping 
a beer barrel? The basis of Dr. Hardwicke’s theory and arguments 
about the popular faith is the zodiacal origin of religious myths, and 
there is no doubt he is in agreement with the greatest authorities so 
far as the broad lines go; but his radical fault is that he makes a 
hobby of the theory, and rides the nag to death; needlessly turning 
many trivial and natural incidents of human life and history into 
myth, and then referring them to the sun, moon, stars and seasons. 

We gladly direct attention to an extremely interesting volume by 
the able and philosophical vicar of Otford,” which merits a much 
longer notice than we can at the moment afford. The key-note of 
the book is given in the preface :— 

“Christianity and Pantheism must be reconciled, otherwise it will be the 
worse for Christianity,” were the words of one of the reviewers of the ‘‘ Essay 
on Pantheism ” pene by Dr. Hunt, eighteen years ago]. The object of 
the present book is to show not only that vor can be reconciled, but that 

i 


Christianity will be a great gainer by the reconciliation. 





2% «The Popular Faith Unveiled.” By Herbert Junius Hardwicke, M.D., 
F.R.C.8,, M.R.C.P. Edin., &c, Printed and published by the author [Sheffield ?] 
1884. 

* «*Pantheism and Christianity.” By John Hunt, D.D., Vicar of Otford, 
Kent. London: Isbis‘er, 
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But it would be a great mistake to fancy that Dr. Hunt’s 
Christianity is the same as Dr. Hardwicke’s “popular faith.” 
“ Something which is called Pantheism,” he says, “is found invariably 
to be the ultimate utterance of reason on God and his relation to 
Nature. Christianity properly understood will meet at the same 
goal;” and he quotes with approval from Peter Lombard: “The 
determinations of the Church were rather designed to exclude from 
the simplicity of the divine essence than to put anything into it.” 
He is, too, diametrically opposed to Canon Cook and his friend 
de Harlez (vide Note 2 ante) holding that “worship of the powers 
of Nature is the origin of all the religions of antiquity ” (p. 25), and 
that “ it is probable the religion of Persia is the oldest in the world” 
(p. 26). It does one good, amid the phenomenal ignorance or dis- 
ingenuousness of the mass of Judaising books, to meet with such 
frankness as this:—“‘ The creating god or gods is called Elohim, a 
name (says Gesenius) retained from Polytheism, and which means 
the higher powers and intelligences That the sacred writer 
himself had passed from Polytheism to the belief of the one 
God is evident from the whole record of creation, and confirmed by 
the succeeding history” [of the Jews] (p. 73). Again: ‘‘ Philo says 
it would be a sign of great simplicity for a man to suppose that the 
world was created in six days, or, indeed, created at all in time. But 
naked truth can only be received by very wise men; it must be put 
in the form of lies before the multitude can profit by it” (p. 88). 
It will easily be understood that there is much in Dr. Hunt's 
remarkable book from which we dissent, but we are far from thin. .g— 
to use a saying of Macrobius which is especially applicable to 
theological subjects—that it errs toto calo, and we hope to return 
to it. 

The natural origin of religion is the master-key for the Shinto of 
Japan no less than for the myths that survive in Christianity, and 
thus M. de Rosny’s article on the Great Solar Deity of the Japanese 
in the Revue de l'Histoire des Religions,” jejune though it be, calls 
for some criticism. He seems to have paid no attention whatever to 
Mr. E. M. Satow’s notable treatise on “ The Revival of Pure Shinto,” 
and flounders about in an amusing manner, showing once again how 
dangerous a little knowledge may be. He puts the Mikado Jimmu, 
the first mortal ruler of Japan, in 660 B.c.; but he should know that, 
as there were no official calendars in Japan until 1,350 years later, 
this date is factitious, and is got merely by calculating backwards 
according to the duration of the reign of each of the 123 Mikados. 
Now the first seventeen of these are represented to have lived for 143, 
141, 187 years, and so on, and this period of unnatural ages significantly 
ended soon after the introduction of Chinese literature and science 
about 285 a.v. The late Mr. Bramsen, in his valuable Japanese 
Chronological Tables (Tokio: 1880), made a happy hit when he 





27 Tome ix, No. 2 (Mars-Avril, 1884). Paris: Leroux. London: Triibner. 
We note that under the editorship of M. Jean Reville this Revue has been much 


improved, 
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detected that the Mikados began to live the years of ordinary mortals 
immediately the Chinese mode of reckoning became known to them. 
The next step was to conclude that the earlier Japanese year had 
been shorter, and the ingenious Mr, Bramsen suggested that they had 
reckoned their year from equinox to equinox. This, which must be 
accepted as a working hypothesis, corrects the unnatural ages of the 
earlier Mikados and puts the commencement of Jimmu Tenno’s reign 
530 years later than do the Japanese fictitious calendars. These 
were manufactured simultaneously with the almost Chinese Nihongi 
or Japan-Chronicles (a.D,. 720), which M. de Rosny innocently calls 
a “true sacred or canonical book of the Japanesé,” and form with 
it one of the greatest literary frauds ever perpetrated. The 
importance of Jimmu’s date will appear farther on. 

The Japanese mythology starts with infinite space (oho sora), In 
it existed the Lord of the Middle of Heaven, Ame no mi Nakanushi 
no kami, and next Taka mi Musiibi and Kamu mi Musiibi. Here we 
undoubtedly have the Trinitarian number, but M. de Rosny, who says 
Musiibi was only one person of it (p. 208) misses the point. This, 
too, will make clear to him the three black spots ina circle from which 
start the mythological diagrams of Hatori and Hirata. Musu has the 
sense of begetting, and this explains, what seems to puzzle M. de Rosny, 
why ‘“ Musiibi plays the leading part.” Then came “a Thing in the 
great sky,” “like a floating cloud on the sea,” or “ like the sprout of a 
rush,” or, again, “like floating fat,” for all these similes are in the 
“true sacred book.” This thing originated with the creator and 
creatrix, the two Musiibi, who out of it gradually formed the sun, 
earth and moon, and brought various Gods into existence at 
various stages.” M. de Rosny need make no apology for being 
“tempted to refer” this duality of creators to the Chinese 
philosophy. He may rest assured that it has long since been settled 
that it is Chinese, and that the terminology of positive and negative, 
male and female, was utterly unknown to the Japanese until they 
assimilated it from the Chinese in times gone by, just as we have 
seen them in our own time rapidly absorbing the results of 
European thought. ‘I'he many-titled sun-goddess, whose chief name 
is Amaterasu oho mi kami (Heaven-shining adorable great deity), 
was maintained by the antiquarian Shintdist Motowori (1730-1801) 
to be the sun itself; and Hirata (1776-1843) followed by identify- 
ing Ame, the first portion of her name—which rightly interpreted 
means heaven—with the Sun: an illustration of the all-embracing 
power of sun-worship wherever we find it. Amaterasu thus came to 
occupy the indubitably central place in mythology and in the worship 
of the ‘“‘ Way of the Gods ”—in Japanese Kami no michi or, in words 
of Chinese origin, Shintd.” The lower classes in Japan still turn 
towards and worship the sun on rising in the morning, joining their 





*8 ‘The Revival of Pure Shints.” By E. M. Satow, C.M.G. 1875 (p. 62). 

*9 Shin Kami=‘‘ that which is above,’’ head (Aryan root, kap); thence chief 
(chef, caput); thence the supreme or governing beings, for every event is the act 
of the Kami, 76=michi= way, path. No=of. 
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hands and repeating prayers. The Japanese Ceres is very naturally 
associated in adoration with the sun-goddess, and the evil Kami of 
storms is her brother, while Jimmu Tennd—to return to the first 
mortal Mikado—was the fourth in descent from her adopted son. 
Before him the throne was filled by three sovereign gods; and thus 
we have a divine and solar ancestry for the ruler who is called “the 
visible Kami,”*° and a clear instance of an incarnate deity, a man- 
god (arahito-gami). He has always been the high-priest of the 
country (Thou art a priest for ever, after the order of 
Melchizedec—Heb. v. and vii.), and the mediator for his people with 
God. These points seem to be remarkable illustrations of the 
similarity of the myths of Shint6 to those in Christianity, and of both 
to Sun-worship. 

We have also received another volume containing 3,398 more of 
the ‘ Thirty Thousand Thoughts.”* Under “ Instinct” (p. 140) we 
find the following, signed by some one called Thos. E. Beecher :— 

A horse tossed overboard in the Bay of Biscay swims ashore and finds his 

way through France, swims the strait of Dover, and finds his way back to 
Yorkshire. 
Mr. Beecher is apparently a humorist of the most painful American 
kind. Mr. Joseph John Murphy—a name we fancy we can recollect 
in relation to religious assaults in the manufacturing districts many 
years since—states on page 123 : ‘‘ We may thus say of Science, as we 
have said of Faith, that it is the evidence of things not seen.” A 
man who states that would state anything. One George Harris, who 
contributes a good number of the so-called thoughts, says “ rarified 
and debased atmosphere ” [are they the same, or what does debased 
mean ?] “ depresses the animal spirits . . . . but does not, however, 
always or necessarily affect also the nervous ether or fluid.” Why 
this gibberish was printed and numbered as thoughts 4,836 and 
4,837 it is hard to conceive, for it is at once followed up by “ B. G.” 
who says in thought 4,838: “animal spirits and nervous ether are 
phrases to cover ignorance ;” and then he too must try his hand, adding 
the invaluable information that “ bright or gloomy thoughts of purely 
mental origin explain these changes of mood.” We cannot give a 
better idea of the wholesale stupidity of this vast book than by 
quoting B, G, again on “ Wit” (thought 4,348), 

[4,348] Wit is genial, and is often seen in the adaptation of passages from 
known writers. Thus, lately, one who was about to employ another on an 
erraud rather doubtful, as to fetch a little brandy [could it have been 
B. G., or was he the “ slight unmeritable man, meet to be sent on errands? ”] 
excused himself by saying, “‘ How oft the sight of méans to do ill deeds makes 
ill deeds done.” To this the proposed messenger replied—* Yes, I think the 
same. Shakspeare says: ‘ My poverty but not my will consents,” This was 
apt if not inimitable, 2. G. 





9 In Aa a the Sun is well-marked as the symbol and source of 
an i 


royalty, thus of the divine right of kings. Persian kings in particular are the 
‘* brothers of the Sun.” Even Touis XIV. was the Roi Soleil. 

31 “Thirty Thousand Thoughts’’ (on Religious and Allied Topics), London: 
Kegan Paul, 


[Vol. CXX1I, No, CCXLITI.}—New Srnies, Vol. LXVI. No. I. P 
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This “ gloomy thought” we ‘take to be “of purely bodily origin,” ‘and 
the whole book fits well to the lines Pope makes Bentley address to 
Dulness :— 

Thine is the genuine head of many a house, 

And much Divinity without a Nois. 


It gives us pleasure to comply with the request for a notice of a 
modest little volume by a plain-spoken man.” The eccentricities of 
public worship chiefly engage Mr. Earp’s attention, and he writes of 
them in a masculine way. We cannot, however, agree with him when 
he says, “it requires no small degree of moral courage to stand up 
against thousands of men who earn their sustenance by sermon- 
making ; also against the millions who are expecting salvation merely 
by sermon-hearing.” Mr Earp, who is proud of his age of 73, must 
be thinking of years gone by when he writes thus. He may rest 
assured that, notwithstanding a few prominent instances apparently to 
the contrary, thought was never freer in England than it is this moment, 
and it is every day freeing itself more and more. 

Among others, we have also to acknowledge two more volumes of 
the ‘Pulpit Commentary ” (Kegan Paul) containing “Acts ;” “Christian 
Beliefs Reconsidered,” by Rev. G. Henslow (F. Norgate); “The Gospel 
of Divine Humanity” (Elliot Stock), which is apparently an American 
book ; ‘The Bedell Lecture for 1883,” by the Bishop of Edinburgh 
(London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons); “The Hulsean Lectures on the 
Atonement,” 1883-4, by Rev. J. J. Lias, of Cambridge (Deighton, 
Bell & Co.); ‘ Beliefs about the Bible,” by M. J. Savage (Williams & 
Norgate), a thoughtful American book ; “ Life in Palestine when Jesus 
Lived,” by J. Estlin Carpenter (Sunday School Association), a well- 
compiled, clever little booklet which we can confidently recommend 
for reflecting boys and girls; and yet another American book—“ Clavis 
Rerum” (Norwich, Conn.; F, A. Robinson & Co.), in which the 
anonymous author propounds the theory that both man’s body and 
his soul (as distinguished from his spirit, to which alone belong his 
moral attributes) have ascended through all the inferior animal forms, 
and are now on their way to ultimate union with the Infinite in the 
Incarnate Word. A statement which we shall not pretend to 
understand, 





PHILOSOPHY. 


OTZE’S system" is now before the English public. The ‘ Logic” 
and “ Metaphysic”’ form the mature results of his ripest thought, 
results which his death prevented from comprising Ethics in addition. 
The volumes, the translation of which lies before us, supersede the 





® « Strictures on Religious Creeds and Usages.” By}Jobn Earp. London: 
William Reeves. - 

1 “*Lotze’s System of Philosophy.” Part I. Logic. Part II. Metaphysic. 
Sot me edited by Bernard Bosanquet, Two vols, Oxford: Clarendon 

ress. ‘ 
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more popular “ Mikrokosmus” as a scientific exposition, and it is 
upon them and their effects that Lotze’s reputation as a thinker will 
rest, The translation is the work of several hands. It was planned 
and commenced by the late Professor T, H. Green, and the work 
which he began has been admirably carried out by Mr. Bosanquet, who 
is himself the translator of a large portion of the two volumes. It is 
almost unnecessary to observe that the translation discloses throughout 
what is unhappily too rare in the rendering of German philosophy— 
understanding and sympathy, as well as general accuracy. Yet the 
merits of the style notwithstanding, the writer would be sanguine who 
should predict that Lotze will lay a permanent hold on either the 
thought or the imagination of English students of philosophy. It 
may be that impressions to the contrary are not well-founded, and 
it 1s certainly true that there never was a time when the tendencies 
of Lotze’s mind, his everywhere obvious desire to bring philosophy 
and science together, were more likely to meet with sympathy. Lotze’s 
system is the latest, or nearly the latest, example of that extra- 
academical way of thinking which may be said to have begun in 
Leibnitz, and to have been handed onwards through Herbart and 
Schopenhauer. Its distinguishing characteristic is that it has never 
aimed at, or at least succeeded, in creating a following in the German 
universities, Lotze used himself to say that his philosophical pro- 
genitor was Leibnitz, and that next to Leibnitz he owed most to 
Herder. It is, however, possibly to Herbart that he is most akin. 
Following Herbart, Lotze rejected the doctrine of Kant, that philo- 
sophy must begin with the criticism of knowledge; and he rejected 
it, not as in the case of Hegel, merely to restore the criticism of know- 
ledge in another form, but in effect absolutely. The result was that 
Lotze became a realist. But he was no ordinary realist. In the 
first place, space is for him subjective. In the second place, what 
is real is only real in so far as it is related. ‘“‘Das wesen des 
seienden besteht in beziehungen” may be taken as the text of his 
metaphysic. He is never tired of showing that existence apart 
from relation to other existence is nothing. And thus he comes 
like Leibnitz to the conception of monads, which are simply centres 
of action, and all of which it is no great stretch of inference to 
regard as endowed with consciousness. But if the real is to be 
sought in action, supreme reality must be attributed to the unity of 
action, which for Lotze characterizes the world. And this action is 
not mechanical, for what we call mechanism is but a particular and 
abstract view of it. Such is the most general aspect of Lotze’s meta- 
physical system. It has absolutely no counterpart in English thought, 
and it may be doubted whether it ever willhave. But it is fascinating, 
alike in the grace of the language in which it is presented, and in the 
subtlety of its matter. The “Logic” will probably be ultimately 
esteemed the more important work. At all events, it is likely at once to 
take its place in England as a leading contribution to the subject 
of the standard of Mill’s classical treatise. We refer to Mill because 
his treatise occupies a position which is almost unique. 7 much 
P 
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influence Lotze has already exercised on some minds in the country, 
any one may see who reads Mr. Herbert Bradley’s recent work on logic. 
Lotze’s “ Logic” consists of three books, The first deals exclusively 
with pure or formal logic, including the theories of the concept, of 
the judgment and of inference, for Lotze the different stages of one 
and the same activity. The object of this book is to show in 
detail that these stages are to be looked on as ideal forms which give 
to the matter of our ideas, if we succeed in arranging it under them, 
its true logical setting. This, while a very valuable portion of the 
work, is less interesting than the rest, as the position which Lotze takes 
up in regard to the question of the relation of thought to reality is at 
this juncture only tentative. For the purpose of his inquiry, what is most 
important as showing the radical defect of formal logic is its inability 
to show what sum of matter has a claim to form a determinate con- 
cept and be opposed to another, or which predicate belongs uni- 
versally to which subject, or how the “ universal law” for the arrange- 
ment of a manifold material is to be discovered, The methods of 
investigation which obviate these defects constitute applied logic. 
This is dealt with in a most interesting book. It commences with an 
inquiry into the nature of the means by which ideas are communicated, 
dealing, among minor subjects, with style, definitions, conceptions, 
schemes and symbols. This section contains a curious criticism of the 
Hegelian dialectic, which, according to Lotze, regards all the variety 
of the world as the development of a unity that never rests, all events 
as only stages in this development, or as secondary effects of it, and 
things themselves as but appearances, either transitory or begotten 
anew at every moment, whose whole being lies in the active move- 
ments of that unity, crossing each other and coming to a focus in them 
as subordinate vehicles of that development. Whether Hegel would 
have accepted this statement of his position, or whether he would not 
have denied that his dialectic had really any relation to or counter- 
part in the course of events in time and space, we do not pause to con- 
sider. The remainder of the book treats of the forms of proof, the 
discovery and grounds of proof, fallacies, induction, and mathematical 
and scientific method. The discussion of the objective basis of the 
doctrine of probability is here of special interest. The third book 
deals with the great question, how far the structure of thought, which 
the methods of pure and applied logic rear for us, can claim to be 
an adequate account of that which we assun.e as the object of our ideas, 
in other words, of the validity of knowledge. Here there isa perhaps 
unnecessarily laboured investigation of scepticism. What is of most 
interest is the discussion of the real significance of logical conceptions, 
including the question of nominalism and realism in logic, which for 
Lotze, as for all German thinkers, arises out of the confusion of validity 
with existence. The inquiry at this point passes into metaphysic, and 
explains how it is that with Lotze logic falls to be treated first. 
Enough has perhaps been said to indicate that whatever may ultimately 
be thought of the Metaphysic, the Logic is a work of the very first im- 
portance. Its appearance in its present form is to be welcomed as a 
distinct acquisition to the classical literature of the subject. 
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Until the appearance of the volume which bears the title of “Out- 
lines of Pyschology ”* there cannot be said to have been a single work 
on the subject in English which could claim to be a systematic 
treatise on contemporary psychology. Dr. Carpenter’s book is, 
speaking relatively, too meagre and narrow in its scope to be of use. 
M. Taine’s brilliant sketch is too general and one-sided in another 
direction. There was no book which incorporated the method of 
Wundt with a sympathetic treatment of psychology from the subjective 
side. It is this that Mr. Sully has done, and our only regret is that 
he has not done it much more fully. What he says is admirable, but 
the reader cannot help feeling that a great deal more has been repressed. 
Mr. Sully combines the very unusual qualifications of having at once 
mastered the methods of physiological psychology, and of having 
rejected their claims to exclusive possession of the field as against 
introspection. Here it is that the book fills a gap, and is the first of 
its kind, No better illustration can be found of the vast advance 
made on the ordinary books in this work, than the chapter on per- 
ception, Berkeleianism is here worked out on the side of its physio- 
logical counterpart, and the results furnished in brief of the modern 
doctrine of ‘local signs.” We do not attempt to give any account of a 
book which deals so generally with details, It certainly deserves to 
be studied by all students of philosophy. It is right to add, that like 
all attempts to treat psychology apart from any metaphysical theory, 
Mr. Sully’s treatment of his subject leads him inevitably on to contro- 
versial ground, And no one can enter on this ground in the way in 
which Mr. Sully is forced to enter it (e.y., the problem of free-will) 
without finding himself involved in difficulties with which he cannot 
deal without partisanship. 

Mr. Elwes’ two volumes* contain a piece of literary work which it 
is surprising should never have been executed before. Until the 
appearance the other day of Mr. Hale White’s careful rendering of 
the “Ethics,” students of philosophy who did not desire to read 
Spinoza in Latin, were forced to content themselves with Dr. Willis’s 
loose and misleading translation of the “Ethics.” Mr. Elwes goes 
further than Mr. White, for he supersedes not only Dr. Willis’s book, 
but the practically inaccessible translation of the “'Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus.” The work is carefully done. After all there is much less 
technical difficulty in translating Spinoza than there is in translating, 
say Kant or Lotze, and the literary qualities which Mr. Elwes has 
brought to bear on his work produce their full result. So far as we 
have been able to judge, the rendering is, from a philosophical as 
well as a literary point of view, perfectly accurate. How innocent 
the Latin language is of metaphysical subtlety any one may judge by 
comparing the ease which Mr. Elwes has evidently been able to 
render his text; with the extreme difficulties, of ideas as well as words, 





2 “*Qutlines of Psychology, with special reference to the Theory of Education.” 
By James Sully. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1884. 

3 «The Chief Works of Benedict de Spinoza.” Translated from the Latin, with 
an Introduction, by KR. H, M. Elwes. Two vols. London: George Bell & Sons. 
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with which the translators of Lotze have had to grapple. It now 
remains for some one to write an exhaustive work on Spinoza from 
the modern point of view, showing his place in the history of 
philosophy, Mr. Pollock has done his work admirably so far as 
regards the literary reference, But he has written, as people used all 
to write in this country a few years ago, as if it were not necessary to 
look to Kant and the results of the philosophy in endeavouring to 
ascertain what the effects of Spinoza’s teaching have really been, If 
Spinoza is to be interpreted, as Mr, Pollock apparently seeks to 
interpret him, from the point of view of the scientific school in 
English philosophy, it may safely be predicted that much of what he 
wrote must be disregarded as unintelligible. To get at some elements 
at all events in his system, we must approach him as Professor Caird 
has approached him in his article on Cartesianism (‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica”), What is wanted is that the work of presenting 
Spinozism in an historical reference should be done by some one 
cognisant of more than one point of view. 

Principal Tulloch—we refer to his philosophical writing—discourses 
in a light if pleasant fashion, His essays on modern theories in 
philosophy‘ suggest nothing so strongly as sermons. It certainly costs 
but little effort to follow them, and it may be conjectured that it cost 
but little effort to write them, The present volume consists of nine 
essays dealing with several of the leading philosophical and religious 
conceptions of the day. There is a shecleatent odour about the whole 
book ; there is also a characteriatically optimistic way of looking at 
things from a national point of view. Such sentences as these are 
curiosities ; ‘‘ Great, however, as is the admiration for Hume's genius 
in his native country, he never carried before him the drift of specu- 
lation there as in England, His limits have been understood in 
Scotland as in Germany ; and acknowledged to be impregnably strong 
on his own ground, the measure of this ground has been noted and 
pointed out. We make no pretensions, on the part of the Scottish 
school of philosophy, of having given an effective rational reply to 
Hume—pretensions which Kant, no less than many English philoso- 
phers contemptuously denies them. Such a question is beyond our 
present purpose, and is not meant to be raised here. But at any rate 
they stood in the breach, and the Scottish Universities have never been 
swept by the wave of materialism which overspread Oxford twenty-five 
years ago, and still surges in so many of the ablest minds then and 
since trained within its walls.” Many people will find Principal 
Tulloch’s volume pleasant reading. 

It is the misfortune of a brief notice that it cannot give any adequate 
account ofa book of unusual excellence. Mr. Merz’s’ name is known 
in philosophical circles as that of one of the best qualified exponents 
of that extra-academical school in German philosophy to which we 





* **Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion,’ By John Tulloch. Edin- 
burgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1884. 

5 “TLeibnitz.” By John Theodore Merz, Edinburgh and London: Black- 
wood & Sons. 1884, 
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had occasion to refer in connection with Lotze’s Metaphysic. It was 
therefore to be expected that he would present the philosophy of 
Leibnitz with full sympathy, and his work more than fulfils the 
expectation, This latest volume of the series of Philosophical Classics 

is admirable, It is divided into two parts, the first of which is 
biographical, the second expository of the system, ‘The latter part 
places Leibnitz in the true light of a thinker who never left out of 
view the mechanical aspect of existence, but was driven, not to dis- 
regard, but to seek for a deeper view of the meaning of this mechanical 
aspect, Existence in space, extension, when examined in this 
reference, is found to present all manner of difficulties, and finally to 
disclose itself as a vanishing view of things, Their deeper nature 

lies in their existence as individual centres of action according to 
definite laws, imposed not from without but from within. Leibnitz, 
Monadology is derived from the very difficulties which in other hands 
caused philosophy to assume the form ofa theory of knowledge, and 

it is one merit of this book that it shows how this came about. Mr. 
Merz finds the succession to Leibnitz, not in Kant and Hegel, but in 
Herbart, Herder and Lotze ; and his work is not the less valuable on 

this account, that he treats Leibnitz from a point of view whichisnot << ¢ 
familiar to the majority of English students, It should be added, in/“@ ¢ 
conclusion, that whether or not his views on the much vexed questiop’.“ 2 
of the discovery of the calculus meet with approval, he has given, 

pages 46 et eeq., an extremely clear exposition of the new concepti 

which Leibnitz introduced into mathematics, 

M, Janet's now book,’ like his “Final Causes,” is thoroug 
French, Its characteristic is that eclectic spirit which, since Cousin} 
has been a leading feature with a majority in number of the leading 
philosophical authors of France, From Aristotle he accepta the 
general principle that a good for man must be is own good; and he 
follows Aristotle in distinguishing a true or higher good from the 
appearance of good; between happiness and pleasure there is a great 
difference. But at this point M. Janet leaves Aristotle. He cannot 
account for the existence, which he cordially recognizes, of moral 
obligation, on the theory of a mere distinction, even a qualitative dis- 
tinction, between the different kinds of ‘ goods.” Kant has for him 
shown once for all that there must be moral obligation, binding in its 
very nature. The will which desires the true good commands the will 
which desires apparent good. Here we have the element which marks 
M. Janet off from all Eudaemonists. How then are these two prin- 
ciples to be recognized? Only by the assumption of the existence of 
God, an existence which, for M. Janet's system, is of vital necessity, 
since moral obligation and individual well-being must lie in the same 
direction if it is to be possible to bring their co-existence into harmony. 
The work of translation has been accomplished with success. 

Professor Ray’ is a distinguished native student of philosophy. His 








6 ‘The Theory of Morals.” By Paul Janet. Translated from the French by 
Mary Chapman. Edinburgh: T.& T. Clark. 1884. 

7 “ A Text-book of Deductive i for the Use of Students,” By P. K. Ray. 
Calcutta and London: Thacker & Co. 1884. 
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book is a textbook of elementary deductive logic of an order similar 
to that of the late Professor Jevons. The subject is treated uncontro- 
versially but with great grasp, and the work is specially interesting 
from the nationality of its author. Apart altogether from this, it is 
well adapted for use by students, as it is fuller in its statements of 
controverted questions than Mr. Jevons’s book. 

We have before us vol. iii., part i, of Father Harper’s extraordinary 
treatise.® It is characterized both by learning and ability, but its 
method is fatal to its influence, A revival of scholasticism is not 
within the limits of practical discussion. 

We regret that want of space does not permit our noticing at length 
either Mr, Guthrie's’ or Mr. Stokes’s" books. Mr, Guthrie feels the 
difficulty of reconciling the results of the application of Mr, Spencer's 
methods to psychology and ethica with the teleological or purposive 
aspects of the phenomena of life, We would suggest to Mr, Guthrie 
an examination of Kant's treatment of this question in the Critique of 
Judgment, Mr, Stokes’s essay deserves a consideration which we are 
unable to give it, 

We have also received a pleasantly written little translation from 
Simplicius," and a Dialogue on Ideals” by a disciple of Buckle, 
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[* * Politics,” pure and simple, we have nothing of first-rate import- 

ance this quarter, but this deficiency is more than compensated by 
the number of works on the cognate subjects of Socialism and Politi- 
cal Economy. 

Mr. Bourinot,’ whose official position is u guarantee of his fitness 
for the task, has executed very satisfactorily a laborious work 
which will prove valuable to Canadian members of parliament, and to 
all who care to see how that young but vigorous institution is working. 
The reflection which occurs to one after glancing through this rather 
formidable-looking volume is that the constitution and practice of the 
Canadian Parliament is copied, with one important exception, with 
marvellous fidelity from that of the mother institution, The exception 
is in the payment of members. Those who are interested in the mag- 





8 ‘‘The Metaphysics of the School.” By Thomas Harper. Vol. III. Part I. 
London: Macmillan & Co, 1884. 

9 **On Mr. Spencer’s Data of Ethics.”’ By Malcolm Guthrie. London: 
The Modern Press. 1884, 

10 * The Objections of Truth.” By George J. Stokes. Published by the Hib- 
bert Trustees. London: Williams & Norgate. 1884. 

" «The Use of what is called Evil.” A Discourse by Simplicius. Edinburgh: 
David Douglas. 1884. 

12 «The New Atlantis ; or, Ideals Old and New.” A Dialogue by a Disciple 
of Buckle. London: Williams & Norgate. 1884. 

1 «Parliamentary Procedure and Practice. With an Introductory Account of 
the Origin and Growth of Parliamentary Institutions in the Dominion of Canada.” 
By John George Bourinot, Clerk of the House of Commons of Canada. Montreal: 
Dawson Brothers, Publishers. 1884. 
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nificent dream of Imperial Federation, or the smaller question of Home 
Rule, will turn with expectation to the chapters which deal with the 
relations existing between the general parliament of the Dominion and 
the local legislatures of the provinces. The Canadian experiment, as 
far as it goes, may be considered thoroughly satisfactory, no conflict 
of any importance having arisen, and such as have threatened to 
become serious having been quietly settled by appeal to the English 
Privy Council, So sparingly has the Governor-General exercised the 
ao, exclusively vested in him, of disallowing enactments of the 
ocal legislatures, that out of 6,000 Acts passed since 1867 only 31 
have been disallowed, Mr. Bourinot points out an important differ- 
ence between the constitutions of Canada and the United States as to 
the — on which the respective —— of the general and 
local legislatures ure marked out. In the constitution of the United 
States it is expressly laid down that ‘the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people; from which 
it follows that in any difficulty not expressly provided for, the general 
Government is powerless, In Canada, on the other hand, the powers 
of’ the provinces are specifically laid down, while the whole residue— 
the general powers of legislation—belong to the Dominion, The work 
is so well got up, and so conveniently arranged under chapters and 
paragraphs, that even without the index it would be easy to refer to 
any question on which the reader might desire to consult Mr, Bourinot. 

“Principles of the Commonwealth ”* is written in a terse, vigorous 
style, generally clear, but not always correct. As for its matter, we 
hardly know how to characterize it. We presume it is to be considered 
a contribution to political philosophy. Its author possesses evidently 
a very considerable fund of general information upon modern politics, 
and at least a respectable acquaintance with modern history, as well as 
with political economy and svciology in general. His views are almost 
always sensible and enlightened, yet we are unable to discover any 
sufficient reason why Mr. Lawrence should have published his views ; 
nor can we make out what class of readers will seek to learn them. 
For the scientific student he is too sketchy and discursive, and devotes 
too much attention to details of transient questions of the day; for 
the general reader he isa trifle dull and stale. There is no preface 
from which to gain a hint of theauthor’s aim. We plunge at once into 
a lot of postulates and definitions, which give an air of scientific accuracy 
to the “ treatise,” but no reference to these postulates or definitions is 
found in the body of the work; and so far as we can see the value of 
the latter would be in nowise affected by the omission of the former. 
In the postscript we are informed that the treatise has a leading prin- 
ciple, and that it is identical with the ideas set forth by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in the Contemporary Review for February of this year. 
These, however, are facts for which we must take the author’s word, 
having failed to find the principle in question after due search. Never- 





2 “Principles of the Commonwealth. A Treatise.” By Edmund Lawrence. 
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theless, Mr. Lawrence discourses intelligently and sometimes sugges- 
tively, if not convincingly, upon a great variety of abstract principles 
which lie at the root of practical politics, such as the relations of Church 
and State, law natural and artificial, education, taxation, currency, 
property, &c. One of the best chapters in the book is on ‘“ The 
relation of the Commonwealth to its dependent Commonwealth.” The 
scheme of federation for the British Empire there suggested appears 
open to fewer objections than any other yet proposed for that purpose. 
It is suggested that the ancient and constitutional, though now dormant, 
right of the whole Privy Council to be summoned for the purpose of 
advising the Sovereign when he performs administrative functions “ in 
council” should be revived; and at the same time there should be 
admitted to the Privy Council agents or quasi-ambassadors appointed 
by their respective Colonial governments, and a due number of 
eminent Indian statesmen. 

“In what respects, on purely economical grounds, is the further 
application of a Free Trade policy required in the Legislation of this 
Country?” On this subject Mr. C. E. Troup has written a very clear 
and readable little essay,* which obtained the Oxford Cobden Prize for 
1883. There are no new or brilliant suggestions, but the old argu- 
ments are fairly and clearly stated ina very brief compass. One of 
the chief merits of the essay is that, while confining his investigations 
to the “ purely economical ” aspect, the writer has fully justified the 
claim made in his preface, that he has been careful to point out “ the 
incompleteness of mere economic arguments, and the impossibility of 
establishing practical conclusions from these alone.” This merit 
deserves recognition, because discredit has been brought on the ortho- 
dox school of political economy, through their forgetting sometimes that 
in practical questions there are other, and it may be more important, 
considerations than the purely economic, The essay examines the 
requirements of free trade in relation to taxation, land laws, and 
monopolies, in England. The objections which have been urged 
against the two kinds of taxation, direct and indirect, are very clearly 
stated and briefly examined, the author concluding that on economic 
grounds they are equally objectionable, but equally necessary ; unless 
indeed the liquor trade were made a vast Government monopoly. 
Land reform is still, as.it was before Cobden’s death, the chief field 
for the extension of free trade principles. The objections to existing 
law and custom, and the remedies they;demand, are stated with studied 
moderation. A chapter on monopolies points out in what respect it 
is economically right and practically feasible to secure for the public 
a larger share that they now enjoy of the advantages which State- 
created monopoly confers on railway companies and licensed public- 
house keepers. Mr. Troup’s tone is scrupulously moderate all through. 

The Parliamentary Committee of the Liberty and Property Defence 





3 Cobden Prize Essay: ‘‘The Future Work of Free Trade in English Legisla- 
tion.” By C. E. Troup, B.A., Balliol College. London: T, Fisher Unwin, 26, 
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League have issued their “Review” of the Bills of the Session,* and 
it is well worth reading. It is pervaded by a tone of sarcasm, 
generally humorous, never coarse, which enables its authors to turn 
to good account their keen perception of any taint of socialism. We 
are very far from agreeing with the League in its indiscriminating 
hostility to State interference with liberty of contract; but, as we said 
on a former occasion, we consider that it is performing a most useful 
function in examining and calling attention to every proposal that 
violates a principle which, once too rigidly adhered to, is still, and for 
Englishmen must ever be, one of inestimable value, As one instance 
of more than usually stupid injustice, to which the League calls atten- 
tion, we may mention the Fire Brigade Bill, which practically taxes 
those who insure for the benefit of those who are too imprudent to 
do so. Mr. Pleydell-Bouverie’s address has a fine old-fashioned 
laissez-faire flavour about it. 

Mr. Thorold Rogers, in the preface to his new and important con- 
tribution to economic history, quotes with admiration Aristotle’s 
famous saying: ‘‘ The crowd makes better general judgments than 
any individual whatever. . . . . When the individual is influenced by 
passion or any similar impulse his judgment must be distorted, 
while it is hard for all collectively to be led by passion or to err.” 
Mr. Rogers’s readers will be wise to bear these words in mind, for if 
we are not sadly mistaken the professor is at issue with “the crowd,” 
in his estimate of English landowners in the past. With all their 
faults, and these are neither few nor trivial, the country gentlemen of 
England are not, and have never been, the objects of any abiding 
hatred on the part of “the crowd,” as they certainly would be if the 
crowd were animated by the spirit which pervades ‘‘ Six Centuries of 
Work and Wages.” * ‘l'his warning is rendered specially needful by 
the fact that Mr. Rogers deals so freely in statements which are 
merely his own impressions, or for which, if purporting to be ascer- 
tained facts, we have to take his word, no reference to the source of 
his information being supplied, To be sure he explains in his preface 
the exceptional difficulty he is in as to quoting his authorities, and 
generally he tells us candidly whether he is stating a fact or an in- 
ference ; but this does not enable us to verify either. The value of 
a historian’s “convictions” depends on the extent to which he 
possesses the materials for arriving at a conclusion, and the degree in 
which he is endowed with the capacity for using them correctly. 
That the laborious author of “The History of Agriculture and Prices” 
possesses the first of these qualifications, will be admitted by all; that 
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he is endowed with the second and equally important qualification, we 
humbly take leave to doubt, To our thinking, a writer who displays 
so little sympathy as Mr. Rogers does with every class but one is not 
fitted to form just opinions upon the conduct of other classes. But 
these drawbacks to the value of a still valuable book, the author has it 
in his power to remedy to a considerable extent, as we hope he will, in 
some future edition. It is but fair also to remember that Mr. Rogers 
is himself the pioneer in this field of inquiry for the greater portion of 
the six centuries over which his investigation extends, and that it is only 
when he reaches the eighteenth century that he is able to make use of 
thelabours of his predecessors, Arthur Young and Sir Frederic Eden. We 
think it a pity that Mr. Rogers has not given us the results of his labours 
in a more compact form, omitting a great deal of irrelevant matter, the 
connection of which with “ work and wages” is remote and not easily 
traceable. Long summaries of political events, sketches of remarkable 
political characters, dissertations on political maxims, denunciations of 
the greed of landholders, &c. &c.—all these are good in their proper 
connection, but thrown in without obvious relation of any kind to the 
main subject of the work, are distracting. But in spite of serious faults 
of arrangement and composition, the book is an important and valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the life of Englishmen of all classes, 
especially of those who lived by manual labour, during the last six 
centuries. The first six chapters—one-fourth of the whole two volumes 
—are devoted to a preliminary sketch of early English society up to 
the end of the thirteenth century, the point at which the “six 
centuries’ contemplated by the title of the work commence. Then 
come twelve chapters in which the political and economical history of 
these centuries are confusingly blended, but which contain never- 
theless precious items of information for historians, antiquarians, and 
political economists, Naturally the most valuable portions of the book 
are those which deal with the condition of wage-earners, and enable us 
to compare different periods in this respect. A little more definiteness 
as to the time and place to which statements have reference would 
have increased the value of this part of the work. 

Mr. Rogers claims to have shown that “ from the earliest recorded 
annals, through nearly three centuries, the condition of the English 
labourer was that of plenty and hope.” The evidence of this is not 
very convincing. But from the epoch of the Black Death onwards, 
evidence as to the economical condition of the labourer is much more 
detailed and satisfactory, and Mr. Rogers is able to make out a very 
strong case in support of his conclusions. Collecting and summarizing 
these as well as we can, we find that they appear to be as follows :— 
The great and sudden scarcity of labour caused by the Black Death 
in 1348, produced an equally great and sudden rise in wages, and 
consequent improvement in the condition of labourers. By the 
“‘ Statute of Labourers” and other Acts, Parliament attempted in vain 
to restore the old rate of wages. Thecountry justices, who of course 
were all landowners, seconded the efforts of Parliament, and, as Mr. 
Rogers believes, endeavoured to re-impose some of the incidents of 
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villenage, in particular the obsolete labour rents, which, when labour 
was plentiful, had been generally commuted for a money rent. These 
attempted oppressions produced the peasants’ revolt of 1381 (Wat 
Tyler’s), which, though crushed in a week, compelled the abandon- 
ment of such attempts in future. From this time the condition of the 
labourer was good, and gradually getting better, until, in the first 
half of Henry VIIL’s reign, it reached the highest point it has ever 
attained in English history. But before his death Henry dealt two 
deadly blows at the prosperity of the poor, “the mischief of which 
was incalculable, the effects of which lasted for centuries. They were 
the debasement of the currency, and the confiscation of the guild 
revenues.” In 1543, and during the next ten years, successive issues 
of base coin took place, each more debased than the preceding, until 
the actual value of the silver shilling was reduced to 23d.! Prices 
had been rising considerably during the decade preceding the first 
issue of debased coin, owing probably to the flow of silver from 
Mexico into Europe, and would no doubt have continued to rise, but 
gradually, and so that wages could have followed at no great distance. 
But the sudden and extreme debasement of the currency brought 
prices up with a rush. Meat rose to three times its old price ; corn 
and dairy produce to two and a half times, while wages advanced only 
to one and a half timesthe old rate. ‘Henry and his son had at last, 
though unwittingly, given effect to the Statute of Labourers ;’ and 
although Elizabeth restored the currency in 1560, the effect of those 
few years ‘‘was potent enough to dominate in the history of labour and 
wages from the sixteenth century to the present time, so enduring are 
the causes which influence the economic history of a nation.” The 
second blow dealt by Henry at the prosperity of his people, though 
not so far-reaching, was more deliberately cruel. It was the destruc- 
tion of the trade guilds, and the confiscation of their property. These 
guilds performed the functions of benefit societies, employing the 
funds which had slowly accumulated through centuries in relieving the 
old and the sick, pensioning the widows, and apprenticing the orphans 
of their members. The confiscation does not appear to have been 
actually carried out until the reign of Edward VI., but it was planned 
in the last years of Henry’s reign; and Mr. Rogers believes that only 
that monarch’s death saved the universities and public schools from 
being swept into his all-devouring exchequer. Yet another terrible 
blow to labour was inflicted, this time by the hand of Elizabeth. The 
many attempts to fix wages which Parliament had made from 1381 
had hitherto been nugatory. But now, Mr. Rogers thinks, labourers 
were so weakened by the two causes already mentioned, that they 
succumbed to the country justices, who were empowered to fix the 
rate in husbandry and handicrafts; and these quarter-session assess- 
ments did, notwithstanding the rise in price of the necessaries of life, 
succeed in keeping down wages to an arbitrary standard, until 
Elizabeth’s Act was repealed in 1812. The Parochial Settlement 
Act of Charles II. “ consummated the degradation of the labourer. 
It made him, as it has left him, a serf without land, the most por- 
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tentous phenomenon in agriculture.” His condition, however, appears 
to have improved gradually, until in the first half of the eighteenth 
century he enjoyed “ comparative plenty.” But in the latter half wages 
again declined, and at last, when they had sunk so low that the reward 
of a day’s labour was not more than one-eighth of what it was in 1540, 
the pernicious “allowance system” became general, and workmen 
experienced the direst misery during the great continental war. Mr. 
Rogers admits there has been considerable progress during the last 
fifty or sixty years, but he thinks it “ slow and partial ;” and though 
not directly impugning the accuracy of Mr. Giffen’s recent statistics 
on this subject, considers his conclusions “open to debate and 
discussion.” The chapter on the English poor-law, though far from 
exhaustive, is interesting and suggestive. The two last chapters are 
devoted to the consideration of ‘the present situation” and the 
remedies for its evils. Future legislation must sweep away all dis- 
tinction between real and personal estate, forbid the settlement of 
land, and release conveyances from the grip of the attorney by 
establishing a cheap and compulsory registration of title. The popu- 
larity of Mr. Henry George’s confiscation schemes are attributed by 
Mr. Rogers to the odium excited by the “ mischievous privileges” of 
primogeniture and the right of settling land. He would not appro- 
priate even the unearned increment, but he is prepared to tax ground- 
rents on exceptional principles. 

It is more than doubtful whether the author of “The New 
Republic” * has added to his reputation by his essays on political 
economy. Readers of the Quarterly Review are already familiar with 
these essays, which are now published in one volume for the benefit 
of a wider circle of readers. Perhaps we ought to feel more gratitude 
than we can honestly profess in the present instance to a writer who 
enables us “to judge whether our social agitators are men of science, 
revealing to us new social possibilities, or merely quacks beguiling us 
with new delusions.” We do not propose to examine Mr. Mallock’s 
examination of Mr. George’s theories of wages and population. The 
task of defending Mill and Malthus is not a very difficult one, and an 
ill-natured critic might be tempted to say of Mr. Mallock’s arguments— 
“if new not true: if true not new.” But Mr. Mallock is a skilful 
character-painter, and perhaps the most original thing in his book is 
his estimate of the writer who has so sorely troubled the waters of 
political economy these last few years. “His self-conceit,” Mr. Mallock 
tells us, ‘is inordinate, his temper is often petulant, his finer feelings 
are so tainted by self-consciousness that he can rarely express them 
without striking an attitude, and his programme . . . is monstrous.” 
Yet ‘‘in spite of all these defects, the intention he has started with is 
thoroughly pure and honest ;” and “‘ however his character may change 
for the worse hereafter, he is at present an unselfish philanthropist. 
He is the friend of the poor; he is not the enemy of the rich.” To his 
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intellectual powers Mr. Mallock is equally complimentary: “ Grave 
as his errors are, they are the errors of a vigorous thinker. .. . 
He uses more logical strength in floundering in the quicksands of 
falsehood than has sufficed to carry others far up the rocks of truth.” 
We do not share Mr. Mallock’s alarm at the moral which he draws 
from “ Progress and Poverty.” To our thinking it is highly reassuring. 
It is twofold—(1) that the revolutionary leaders “ recognize the 
necessity of finding a definite economic theory to serve as fulcrum of 
the lever of social revolution ;” and (2) that “a large section of our 
lower classes are familiar with the idea that some social revolution 
would be desirable, and are eagerly waiting to be assured on scientific 
grounds that it is practicable.” Society has little to fear so long as 
its “lower classes” are content to wait patiently till the social revolu- 
tion they desire—and small blame to them for desiring it—is shown 
to be practicable on scientific grounds. Mr. Mallock’s fear that the 
people may be led astray by false economic theories does injustice 
alike to the common sense of the English masses and to the restraining 
influence of critics like himself. But he lets the cat out of the bag 
when he tells us that our “ modern English Radicalism, in so far_as it 
appeals to the people, is nothing more than an unavowed and un- 
digested socialism.” It is in fact Mr. Morley and Mr. Chamberlain 
that he fears far more than Mr, George and Mr. Hyndman. This 
appears still more clearly in the third of these essays—* The Statistics 
of Agitation ”—the main object of which is, he tells us, to impress 
upon his readers that “the ignorance, the perversion of fact,” which 
he brings home to the Socialists, is shared by the so-called “ party of 
progress,” We protest against Mr. Mallock’s assumption that the 
whole “ party of progress” is guilty of deliberate “ perversion of fact ” 
because he has been able to detect some statistical inaccuracies (if 
indeed they are inaccuracies) in a magazine article, written by the 
President of the Board of Trade. Especially do we protest against 
his attempt to identify that party with the party led by Mr. Hyndman. 
It would be just as fair for us to attempt to identify the whole Tory 
party with Mr. Hyndman because “A Sincere Tory” has, as Mr. 
Mallock points out, adopted some of the very errors on which Mr. 
Mallock founds his charges against the “ party of progress.” Having 
disposed of Mr, Chamberlain and the “ party of progress” to his own 
satisfaction, Mr. Mallock sets himself to dissipate, by the aid of 
statistics borrowed from Mr. Robert Giffen and others, the impression 
which undoubtedly was till recently rather common amongst kind- 
hearted but not very well-informed social reformers—namely, that 
while the rich have been getting richer of late years, the poor have 
been getting poorer, and the intermediate class of persons with 
moderate incomes gradually disappearing. If Mr. Giffen’s figures are 
fairly correct this impression is entirely erroneous. Indeed, it appears 
incontestable that the average income per family in the labouring 
classes has, in the last half-century, nearly doubled, while prices are 
on the whole scarcely, if at all, altered to their disadvantage. For 
proof of this we refer our readers to Mr. Giffen rather than to Mr. 
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Mallock, who is too rhetorical in his mode of dealing with arithmetic. 
Candid seekers of economic truth who turn to Mr. Mallock for en- 
lightenment will be often sadly disappointed to find invective where 
they looked for calm analysis of a fallacy. 

Mr. John Rae has already won his spurs as a writer on Socialism.’ 
The book on that subject which he has just published is the best of 
its kind, in English at least, that we have seen. Its title and the head- 
ings of many of its chapters suggest at once M. de Laveleye’s recent 
book on the same subject, and it is hard to resist the conviction that 
Mr. Rae owes more to his Belgian fellow-worker than he has seen fit 
to acknowledge. The series of essays which make up “‘ Contemporary 
Socialism ” gives a very complete account of the different schools of 
Socialists which have left their mark on European thought and politics 
during the last quarter of a century. These, as the author points out, 
may be divided into two classes, the types of which are German 
Socialism and Russian Nihilism, both distinguished from the older 
schools of St. Simon, Fourier, and Owen, by their insistence on the 
principle that only political authority is adequate to carry out the social 
regeneration at which they aim, and therefore political power must first 
be won by the proletariate. Mr. Rae therefore devotes a chapter to 
each of the two German leaders, Lassalle and Marx, and one to 
Nihilism and its founders, Bakunin and Chernycheffsky. The inde- 
pendent speculations of Carl Marloform the subject of another chapter. 
These are so little known and so original in themselves that they can- 
not fail to be of interest; yet they seem to scarcely deserve a whole 
chapter to themselves, seeing that they have had little influence on 
contemporary thought and have no school of followers, or indeed are 
ever likely to have any. The more recent and milder forms of the 
socialistic movement exhibited by “the Socialists of the Chair” and 
‘the Christian Socialists” are very fairly treated by Mr. Rae, and 
their theories closely but sympathetically examined. We have besides 
a chapter on “ Socialism and the Social Question,” in which Mr. Rae 
sets forth his own views on the whole subject; and finally we have a 
thorough exposé of Mr. Henry George, who, although not a Socialist, 
“has done more than any other single person to stir and deepen in this 
country an agitation which, if not socialistic, at least promises to be a 
mother of socialism.” Our readers must be fairly weary of Mr. Henry 
Georgeand his critics, and we will nottroublethem further than tosay that 
Mr. Rae’s examination of Mr. George is calm, scientific and thorough. 
Mr. Rae himself is a decided but very temperate opponent of socialism, 
but he is no blind admirer of laissez-faire and uncontrolled compe- 
tition. He appears to approve of the opposite tendency in recent legis- 
lation, which he considers is “ broadly separated from socialism by 
the fact that it has never sought to substitute the political providence 
of the State for the keen and instructed providence of individuals 
themselves.” Holding this intermediate position between the Socialists 
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and the Manchester school, Mr. Rae has just that amount of sympathy 
with the aims of Socialists which enables him to look at the problems 
involved from their point of view, and thus to meet their errors fully 
and directly, while doing justice to them in some respects in which 
hitherto they have hardly received it. Thus, while far from suggest- 
ing that “the present distribution of wealth is even approximately 
satisfactory,” he thinks the evidences of improvement in this respect 
are sufficient ‘‘to give ground for the hope that the existing economy, 
which all admit to be a most efficient instrument for the production of 
wealth, may, by wise correction and management, be made a not 
inadequate agency for its distribution.” By the beneficent action of 
trades unions the rate of wages in the trades they represent now stands 
nearly at the highest point which the employer can afford, and any 
further considerable rise is only possible if labour is rendered more 
productive. The chief means of effecting this lie in the development 
of the labourer’s personal efficiency, on which Mr. Rae justly lays great 
stress. ‘The romantic story of Lassalle’s brief passionate career is told 
effectively. Mr. Rae’s account of Lassalle’s work is rather sketchy, 
but he makes up for this by a detailed examination of Marx’s book, 
“ Das Kapital.” One of the most interesting chapters in the book is 
that which describes “ the Socialists.of the Chair ”—a name, or nick- 
name, given by Oppenheim in 1872 tu “‘a group of young professors 
of political economy, who had begun to show a certain undefined 
sympathy with the Socialist agitations of Lassalle and Von Schweitzer, 
and to write of the wrongs of the labouring classes and of the evils of 
the existing industrial system with a flow of emotion which was 
thought to befit their years better than their position.” Of this 
school Professors Held and Brentano are perhaps the best exponents. 
They believed both that a grave social crisis had arisen, and that it 
had been largely brought about by an irrational devotion on the 
part of the Liberals to the economical doctrine of laissez-faire. The 
remedy for existing evils was to be found, they maintained, in appli- 
cations in one form or another of their fundamental principle, the prin- 
ciple of association, Their aims and methods, indeed, are so 
moderate and practical, that to call them ‘ Socialists” at all is mis- 
leading. Chapter vii. contains a brief but fairly complete and 
connected account of Russian Nihilism, its origin and progress, its 
founders and promoters. Its evolution and differentiation, first from 
Slavophilism and afterwards from Socialism, the social and political 
elements which enter into its composition, the pecularities of national 
life and character, which first made it possible and now sustain it, the 


manifold sources of the complex dissatisfaction which feeds the move-- 


ment, are set forth clearly and succinctly in this the final chapter. 
The author of “these few pages, the avant-courriéres of a larger 

work,” is anonymous, but belongs, we should judge, to the school of 

Christian Socialists. His eloquence is indisputable, but it is of rather 
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the pulpit style, His fervid enthusiasm causes him to see visions of 
the world as it is, and the world as it would be if the spirit of Com- 
munism, as the author conceives it, inspired every heart. 

Professor Fawcett has had the happy idea of republishing, in a 
sixpenny edition, some of the chapters of his “ Manual,”’ which 
specially refer to questions affecting the interests of the working 
classes. ‘There has never been more need than there is at present 
for impressing upon the working classes the sober truths of political 
economy, and there is no man living better fitted for the task, 
or better entitled to a hearing, than the author of these chapters. 
Their merits are too well known to require any notice here. 

“Usury,” by Mr. W. Cunningham, is an able and learned 
“attempt to sketch the course of Christian opinion on the subject of 
usury.” In a little parchment-covered volume of eighty-four pages, 
the author successfully traces the changes in the attitude of the Church 
and of public opinion generally towards the questions, ethical and 
economical, involved in the lending of money on use. As he gives 
chapter and verse for every reference to his authorities, the reader 
who cares to follow up his investigations will have no difficulty in 
doing so. We have at the present day in Western Europe so 
entirely dissociated the question of interest on lent capital from 
ethical considerations, that it is difficult to realize how exclusively 
such considerations once ruled, how tenaciously they maintained 
their influence, and how recently they have been entirely discarded. 
Mr. Cunningham lays down a doctrine which will sound strange in the 
ears of commercial England—that “ only under very special conditions 
is such freedom (i.¢., of the individual to get what he can for the use 
of his money) at all tolerable ”—the special conditions being ‘‘ when 
much capital is being formed and is ready for investment and when 
that capital is in many hands.” But it would seem that these condi- 
tions though necessary are not sufficient if, as Mr. Cunningham assures 
us, the question of usury has appeared in a new form in the present 
century and amongst ourselves. ‘ Are not the returns of capital 
such as to be really oppressive to labourers, and may we not there- 
fore justly stigmatize the capitalist classes as guilty of usury ?” 

The author of “‘ Labour and Capital” * would have welcomed this 
suggestion. It was no doubt a one-sided view of the truth contained 
in it that led him to see in high rates of interest the source and 
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explanation of the poverty of the many. But while Mr. Kellogg 
thought that the adoption of his “true monetary system” would 
bring in the millennium, Mr. Cunningham will trust neither Socialist 
enthusiast nor scientific economist. We must after all come back to 
+ a ana principles of Christianity on which the canon law founded 
itself, 

Dr, Carl Menger protests against the intrusion of the historians 
into political economy, He complains that the historians, like con- 
querors of a foreign land, have taken possession of political economy. 
His little book” is written with the object of expelling the invader, 
and placing the professor’s favourite science on an independent and 
dignified footing. Once the meaning and aim of political economy 
is clearly established and understood in Germany, the science will 
preserve for itself the spirit of universality, which will enable it to 
adapt to its own uses the results of the researches of other branches 
of knowledge, without being overpowered or unduly obscured by 
then. 

“‘ Practical Essays” is the vague and rather misleading title Dr. 
Bain has given to a volume of reprints from various Reviews. Every- 
thing that so distinguished a professor of logic writes is sure to find 
appreciative readers, but those who have the misfortune not to be 
acquainted with the nature of our author’s other works, will possibly be 
surprised to find so much psychology and metaphysics in “ practical ” 
essays, Still there is a good deal that may fairly be called by the 
name the author has chosen, notably the articles on “‘ The Classical 
Controversy ” and “The Art of Study,” but for our part we confess 
to a decided preference for the more speculative articles. ‘ Common 
Errors on the Mind” is a thoughtful and suggestive paper, although 
the errors it condemns may not be always errors at all, and we have 
a shrewd suspicion they are not so common as the author assumes. 

In the January number of this Review for the present year 
we noticed M. Guyot’s merciless expose of the police des meurs. 
In laying bare the frightful abuses of that institution, M. Guyot 
has demonstrated the evils inherent in every system of State 
regulation. We have now before us a still more important 
contribution,“ from the same earnest reformer, to the ever-increasing 
mass of evidence unfavourable to such systems—more important 
because wider in its scope. It isan English translation, admirably 
executed by Dr. Truman, of “La Prostitution ”"—a work which, our 
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readers will recollect, formed the text of an important article in this 
Review in the April number of last year. If there be any one in 
France or England who, having read that article, still thinks that the 
condition of things there laid bare does not cry aloud for reform, we 
recommend him to read this book. He will find in it a ghastly 
picture of tyranny and greed on the one side, slavery and disease on 
the other—the results of State regulation in Paris and elsewhere. M. 
Guyot is a writer of rare power. His “keen sarcasm and earnest 
denunciation” rouse our indignation to a white-heat. ‘“ Crushing 
logic ” and sheer weight of facts displayed in all their naked hideous- 
ness, bear down all opposition in the reader’s mind. His book is not 
one to be lightly taken up. It isa panorama of revolting spectacles, 
only too faithful to the reality it is to be feared. The book is in three 
parts. Part I. contains a short summary of the history of attempts 
to regulate prostitution from the time of Solon! and a description of 
the actual systems at present in operation all through Europe. Part II. 
deals with the medical aspect of the question; and in Part III. 
the movement for the abolition of State interference is described and 
the arguments of the abolitionists are put into the shape of dialogues 
with various supporters of the systems. There are twenty-five 
diagrams illustrating the statistics, which are very full and appear to 
be very carefully compiled. They tend undoubtedly to show that 
the police control and medical inspection have utterly failed either to 
check prostitution or to diminish disease—in fact, they have distinctly 
operated, in Paris at least, in a contrary direction. But the collateral 
evils arising from the tyrannical abuse by the police of a powerful 
engine of oppression are by far the most serious consequences of the 
Parisian system. In England, we are happy to believe, these evils 
have been hardly felt, and indeed would not be tolerated if they 
were felt. It is due to M. Guyot more than to any other Frenchman 
that the whole system of State regulation is under revision, not only 
in England and France, but in Belgium and Italy as well. Sweeping 
reforms will almost certainly be carried out before long in these and 
other European countries, The movement is in fact international, 
and M. Guyot’sclaim upon the gratitude of the oppressed is not con- 
fined to those of his own country. 

Sir Alfred Lyall’s thoughtful and polished essays’ are a real help to 
Englishmen who wish to gain some insight into the wonderfully complex 
character of the heterogeneous populations of India, and the ideas which 
rule their lives. They are also rich in raw material for the sociologist. 
India is admittedly unrivalled as a field for the study of institutions 
and ideas which were once domitiant throughout the civilized world 
but have long since faded away in the West. As a worker in this 
field, Sir A. Lyall belongs rather to the class of observers than to that 
of scholars. But the labours of the one class are as essential to the 
student who would reconstruct the past as are those of the other, and 
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amongst competent observers of Indian life and thought, Sir A. Lyall 
stands deservedly high. Ten of the eleven essays which make up the 
volume relate mainly to the religions of India, and to the social and 
political problems most closely bound up with the religious. Our author 
is greatly impressed with the resemblance between the religious condi- 
tion of India at the present day, ‘ with its extraordinary variety of rites 
and worships,” and “the state of the civilized world in the ages of 
classic polytheism, before Christianity or Islam had appeared ;” India 
being, in fact, a survival of the pre-Christian world, preserved by 
geographical and political accidents from the full effects of the levelling 
influences of Islam, This view is presented and illustrated in chapters 
i, v.. and xi. Obvious as is the truth that Indian beliefs and rules 
of conduct are essentially different from those of Europeans, and 
readily as we all admit the fact, it is nevertheless extremely difficult 
for Englishmen who have not lived in the East to realize how profound 
and all-pervading the difference is. In reading these ‘ Studies” this 
fact is borne in upon us very often, Thus, for instance, the relation 
in which religion and morality stand to each other is the reverse of 
what we conceive it. Religions are not judged by the morality they 
inculcate ; on the contrary, morality derives its validity from theology. 
Without the sanction of theology the most obvious and elementary 
rules of morality command no respect: with that sanction the grossest 
cruelty and indecency become respectable and even hallowed. A close 
observer may see something of the kind even in modern Christian 
countries. But in its very primitive stages, theology is naturally 
looked upon as entirely independent of morality. To the primitive 
mind the conception of the function of theology is that it is “like 
navigation or astrology, or any other empiric art which helps one 
through the risks and chances of the voyage through sensitive 
existence ; that it is the profession of interpreting signs and tokens of 
the Divine caprice, and of propitiating powerful deities who take a sort 
of black-mail upon human prosperity.” That morality will take a 
higher tone under the settled order of British rule and the flood of 
Western ideas, and that it will assert itself with or without the 
sanction of theology, it is impossible to doubt. The only question is, 
What will be the effect upon religion of such a rise in morality? Will 
morality advance too fast for the gods to reform themselves? Will 
they even be able to “‘ maneuvre their retreat out of the material into 
the spiritual world, give up the distribution of material blessings, and 
fall back upon future states of existence over which their power cannot 
be tested?” The consideration of these questions, and of the mode by 
which Brahmanism may keep pace with advancing morality, forms the 
subject of the most interesting of these essays. In chap. v. Sir C. 
Lyall takes exception to Professor Max Miiller’s description of Brah- 
manism as non-missionary and moribund. He points out how the 
unconscious growth of a great polytheism differs from the conscious 
propagandism of the more highly organized religions that spring from 
the teachings of a founder and his disciples. Now Brahmanism makes 
no conscious efforts to gain proselytes, but it keeps its gates invitingly 
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open for all who choose to enter and conform; “and one may safely 
aver that more persons in India become every year Brahmanists than 
all the sonverts to all the other religions in India put together.” 
There is an excellent chapter on tha Rajput States, the most primitive 
of all the native States, and the only ones that managed to maintnin 
any considerable degree of independence of the Mahomedan invaders, 
There we see the tribal system with very peculiar social and political 
usages still in full vigeur, incbdonially the author alludes te the 
erroneous popular notion that our conquests in India absorbed nation- 
alities, displaced long-seated dynasties, and levelled ancient nobilities— 
one of the ‘self-accusations by which the average home-keeping 
Englishman justifies to himself the indulgence of sitting down and 
casting dust on his head whenever he looks back upon the exploits of 
his countrymen in India,” The fact is that, outside Rajputana, there 
were no nationalities, no long-seated ruling dynasties, no ancient 
aristocracies, ‘I'he ruling families had established themselves by the 
sword in the century of ‘‘chaos unprecedented even in the annals of 
Asiatic history” which followed the death of the Emperor Arungzeb, in 
1707; and the Rajput chieftainships, “the only ancient political groups 
left in India,” were saved from obliteration only by British inter- 
ference. Chap. ix. is an able and candid analysis of the charges 
brought by Dr. Hunter, speaking for the Mahomedans of India, against 
the English rule. There is a courageous and dignified candour 
throughout these essays, well calculated to supply a much needed 
antidote to that peculiarly English disease of self-depreciation, so apt 
to take the form of depreciating our countrymen who have to uct 
under circumstances which “the average home-keeping Englishman” 
cannot possibly conceive correctly because his experience does not 
supply him with the necessary elements of such a conception, We 
would gladly linger over these delightful studies, but we must pass on, 

Should the reader’s appetite for information about Indian people 
be sufficiently stimulated by C, Lyall’s “ Studies,” he may wish to 
turn it to account by making a study, on his own account, of some 
Indian province. If his choice should fall upon the Panjab, he will 
find ready to hand an enormous mass of fresh raw material waiting 
to be inwardly digested. Mr. Ibbetson’s ‘‘ Report on the Census of 
the Panjab,” * contained in three massive folio volumes, is an able 
performance of a very laborious task. The ordinary difficulties of 
taking a census are aggravated in India, and especially in the Panjab, 
by two circumstances—“ the infinite diversity of the material to be 
dealt with, and our own infinite ignorance of that material ;” and Mr. 
Ibbetson, while believing that his report will materially increase our 
acquaintance with the people of the Panjab, considers that its chief 
value consists in the light which it throws upon our ignorance, rather 
than in the additions it makes to our knowledge. The report contains 
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first a brief description of the province and of the census operations. 
This is then expanded into a detailed and exhaustive discussion of the 
results, seriatim, and a full aescount of the manner in which the 
entimeration was actually carried out, Incidentally there are intro- 
duced many valtuble notices of the habits, customs, beliefs, and 
history of the races and tribes deseribed, 

We have an unusually large number of books on Indian subjects 
this quarter, Amongst them are two of a kind we should be glad 
to see more of—beoks descriptive of native Indian home-life and 
social customs, written by natives, It is very important that the 
home-keeping English people who rule India should be able to picture 
to themselves as truthfully as may be how their Indian subjects think 
and feel and live in the domestic circle—a region into which no 
Englishman can penetrate, and which he can only describe at second- 
hand, For this reason we especially welcome a second edition of 
Babu Shib Chunder Bose’s “ Hindoos as they Are.”’”” In a straight- 
forward, unpretentious manner, which bears the stamp of sincerity 
and truthfulness, the author “lifts the veil from the inner life of his 
countrymen,” and, what is rarer still, of his countrywomen. He takes 
us into the Zenana, and allows us to be present at the birth, marriage, 
and death of a Brahman, explaining. most minutely the multitude of 
ceremonial details with which each of these events is surrounded, 

The other book to which we have alluded is Mr. Malabari’s 
“ Gujarat and the Gujaritis,” * which has likewise reached a second 
edition, Mr, Malabari is a Parsi, and though still a young man, has 
won for himself a brilliant reputation as a scholar, a poet, and a 
journalist. His sketches of typical Gujaritis are lively and clever ; 
but there is often a flippant tone about his remarks which contrasts 
strongly with the simple earnestness of Babu Chunder Bose. Mr, 
Malabiri’s high literary reputation will not perhaps suffer by his latest 
work, but we are happy to believe that his abilities and rare energy 
will be devoted to some work of more enduring benefit to his 
countrymen, 

Mr. Roy has reprinted the very learned essays and laboriously com- 
piled statistics which appeared originally in Bengal Public Opinion.” 
The whole question is dealt with in a manner which appears to be 
exhaustive, but our acquaintance with it is not minute enough to 
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Thacker & Co, 1883. : 

18 “ Gujardt and the Gujardtis, Pictures of Men and Manners taken from Life.” 
Second edition, By Behrémji M. Malabéri, Author of “The Indian Muse in 
English Garb,” “ Pleasures of Morality,’ “ Wilson-Virah,” &c. Editor of the 
‘«Indian Spectator,” and of the * Voice of India,” Bombay. Bombay : Educa- 
tion Society’s Press, Byculla. 1884. 

19 «* The Rent Question in Bengal.” By Parbati Churn Roy, B.A., Deputy 
Collector, Superintendent of Alluvial Surveys and Settlements in Bengal, and a 
Zemindar. Keprinted from ‘* Bengal Public Opinion.” Calcutta: Printed and 
Published by M. M. Rakhit, at the Sadharan Bramo Samaj Press, St. Baranasi 
Ghose’s Street. 1883, Price two rupees, 
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enable us to estimate with any confidence the value of the writer's 
opinions, 

‘Things of India made Plain” ” is the clumsy and presumptuous title 
of a miscellaneous collection of newspaper extracts from a couple of 
Indian journals conducted by the author. 

Readers of the St. James's Gazette will recognize with pleasure 
some old acquaintances amongst the charming little “‘ Pictures from 
Land and Sea,” * which Mr. Sime has just collected and issued in one 
volume. However familiar we may be with the scene he is sketching, 
he manages to give it freshness, We gaze with a languid delight upon 
his purple seas and golden sunsets, and are loth to leave “the palms 
and temples of the south” when he summons us to follow him to Ire- 
land. There we are amongst more stirring scenes—Land League meet- 
ings, midnight processions, agrarian outrages. Beside the “ Mediter- 
ranean Papers” and the “ Notes from Ireland, November 1880,” there 
are soine excellent miscellanevus papers, and three charming character- 
sketches, of which “The Old Salt” is our favourite, 

‘‘ By-ways of Nature and Life,” a reprint from the New York 
Evening Post, of “some capital sketches penned in out-of-the-way 
places... . during trips on two continents, extending over three 
years of time and some 80,000 miles of distance.” They have not the 
refined charm of Mr, Sime’s dainty sketches, but they are fresh, 
vigorous, and always interesting. The volume is printed and finished 
in Messrs, Putnam’s best style. 

All who love to wander, in imagination, over lonely moor and 
mountain, or by still or babbling waters, will welcome Mr. Jefferies’ 
“Red Deer.”™ The land of the red deer is no longer Exmoor alone, 
it is the West of England; but Exmoor is still its centre, and the 
favourite haunt of stag and hind, and there they roam as wild and 
free as in the days of Otterburn. Over and through it Mr. Jefferies 
wanders, chatting pleasantly to us of the mysteries of venery, and 
making us think we see and hear the sights and sounds he loves so 
well, In these hot summer evenings the jaded dweller in a great town 
may find coolness and repose if he will only turn his imagination loose 
“i the scenes from red-deer land which Mr. Jefferies brings before 

im. 

“A Jaunt in a Junk”™” gives a spirited account of a novel and 

somewhat adventurous enterprise of two brothers. Hiring an undecked 


*0 “ Things of India Made Plain; or, A Journalist’s Retrospect.” By W. 
Martin Wood (formerly editor of the ‘‘ Times of India,” and of the ‘‘ Bombay 
Review’), To consist of Four Parts. Part I, London : Elliot Stock, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 1884. 

*) «*'To and Fro ; or, Views from Sea and Land.’ By William Sime, Author 
of ‘* King Capital.” London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 1884. 

#2 “ By-ways of Nature and Life.’’ By Clarence Deming. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 27 and 29, West 28rd Street. London: 25, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 1884, 

8 ** Red Deer.” By Richard Jefferies, Author of ‘‘The Gamekeeper at Home,’” 
&c. London: Longinans, Green & Co. 1884. 

* “A Jaunt in a Junk: a Ten Days’ Cruise in Indian Seas,” London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co,, 1, Paternoster Square, 1881. 
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harbour boat, which for “ euphony” they called a junk, they pro- 
ceeded to cruise from Bombay southwards along the Indian coast, 
The incidents of the voyage are humorously told, but the philo- 
sophical reflections of the heroes, Uven and Kinioch, become a little 
wearisome, However, the authors managed to enjoy themselves 
mightily, and to make a readable book for our summer holidays, 

“Gone to Texas ”” consists of the letters written by three young men 
—nephews of Mr. Thomas Hughes—and their cousin Tim, who went to 
seek their fortunes in Texas as sheep-farmers. In consequence of 
pecuniary losses their father was compelled to take them suddenly from 
school, and the eldest, after a brief trial of the life of a junior clerk in 
a London office, determined to strike out for himself, and with his 
small savings of a £130 “sailed for New York in the steerage of a 
Cunard packet, September 1878,” The letters tell how he set about 
learning the business, and how he bought a ranche in Texas and set 
up sheep-farming; how his cousin and brothers joined him one by 
one, and how their venture fared, The hardships they endured, the 
difficulties they overcame by patient and unceasing hard work, the 
laborious though fairly steady progress they made, are told with the 
manly candour and cheery optimism which we might expect to find 
in the best specimens of English public schoolboys, amongst whom we 
reckon the nephews of the author of “ Tom Brown.” As the letters were 
written by the boys to their own family without any thought of their ever 
being published, they may be taken as giving an absolutely true 
account of their experiences and impressions, due allowance being 
made for the natural desire of the boys to make light of their hardships 
lest friends at home should feel troubled on their account. The letters 
will therefore be of real value to those who may contemplate secking 
their fortunes in a similar way, while they cannot fail to interest all 
who sympathize with youthful enterprise and “ pluck.” There is a 
preface by the editor, Mr. Thomas Hughes, and some wholesome 
advice to intending imitators of ‘‘ the boys.” 

Miss Buckland does not profess to be a rival of Baedeker or Murray. 
She offers us a record of personal experiences and observations, which 
is pleasant reading pod Most of the ground traversed has been 
described again and again, but one chapter, that on the “ City of the 
Tarquins,” contains some fresh matter of considerable antiquarian 
interest, Rome occupies a very large space in the two volumes, 
Roman candles, Roman studios, villas, palaces, gardens, churches, 
museums, are all treated of at length. The author waxes eloquent on 
these subjects in sentences which are occasionally rather long-winded, 
and in which the puzzled reader pursues her, breathless, through the 
tangled mazes of her metaphors. Apart from such little blemishes as 





*5 '*Gone to Texas: Letters from Our Boys,’’ Edited by Thomas Hughes. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 

36 «¢'The World Beyond the Esterelles.” In two volumes. By A. W. Buck- 
land, Member of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Author of ‘‘Oberammergau,” &c. London: Remington & Co., New Bond Street. 
1884, 
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these, the book may be recommended to the visitors to Italy and the 
south of France, for this is where the world beyond the Esterelles is 
situated, 

The new series of “ Globe Readers,”” edited by Mr. A. F. Murison, 
and ‘“ Geographical Readers,” * edited by Professor Meiklejohn, show 
a decided improvement upon their predecessors. They are intended 
to meet the requirements of the New Code, and we think they will 
prove satisfactory. Both series are really well illustrated. The Globe 
series will probably be the favourite with pupils, because its subjects 
are chiefly drawn from animate nature. Professor Meiklejohn’s series 
have a decidedly abstract and scientific cast, which will make them 
difficult of comprehension by very young children. Indeed, we sus- 
pect there are a good many adults passing as respectably educated who 
would find these “ Readers”’ a considerable strain upon their attention. 

We regret that in our limited space it is impossible to attempt to 
notice either Dr. Wharton’s “ Commentaries on Law,” or Professor 
Miller’s “ Philosophy of Law.” The world-wide reputation of the 
former as a writer on international law is a sufficient guarantee that 
a work of his on the nature, the source, and the history of law, inter- 
national, public, private, constitutional, and statutory, is of a solid im- 
portance to which we could do no sort of justice here. 

We have also received :—‘“ The Guide to Nice ; historical, descriptive 
and hygienic.” By James Nash, A.C.P., Principal of the Anglo- 
American College, Nice; Member of the Society of Letters, Nice. 
(London: Kerby & Endean, 440, Oxford Street. Paris and Nice: 
The Galignani Library. 1884.) 

“Sunday under Three Heads.” By rupees A Sparks (Charles 
Dickens), A reproduction in exact facsimile of the excessively rare 
original, (London: J. W. Jarvis & Son. 1884.) 

“The American University. When shall it be? Where shall it 
be? What shall it be?” By John W. Burgess, Ph.D., of Columbia 
College. (Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co, 1884.) 

“Wentworth and Hill’s Examination Manuals.” No. I. Arithmetic. 
(Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 1884.) 





27 “The Shorter Globe Readers.” A New Series of Reading Books for Standards 
I. to VI. Edited by A. F. Murison, M.A., sometime English Master in the Aber- 
deen Grammar School. London: Macmillan & Co, 1884. 

%8 “ Blackwood’s Educational Series,” Edited by Professor Meiklejohn. The 
Geographical Primer for Standard I. and Geographical Readers for Standards II. to 
VI. onion and Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons. 1888. 

29 “Commentaries on Law: embracing chapters on the Nature, the Source, 
and the History of Law; on International Law, Public and Private ; and on Con- 
stitutional and Statutory Law.” By Francis Wharton, LL.D., Member of the 
Institute of International Law, Author of Treatises on “ Conflict of Laws,” on 
‘* Criminal Law,” on “ Evidence,” and on ‘* Contracts.” Philadelphia: Kay & 
Brother. 1884. ’ 

30 ‘Lectures on the Philosophy of Law ; designed mainly as an Introduction to 
the Study of International Law.” By William Galbraith Miller, M.A., LL.B., 
Lecturer on Public Law, including Jurisprudence and International Law, in the 
ow of Glasgow. London; Charles Griffin & Co., Exeter Street, Strand. 

84, 
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Abstracts and Analysis of the Report of the ‘Indian Education 
Commission,’ with Notes, and ‘The Recommendations’ in full.” B 
the Rev. J. Johnstone, F.8.8., Hon. Sec. “ Council on Education.” 
(London ; Hamilton, Adams & Co. 1884.) 

“ Vivisection : in its Scientific, Religious, and Moral Aspects.” By 
E. D. Girdlestone, B.A, (London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Clifton : 
J. Baker & Son, 1884.) 

“Our Golden Key,” a Narrative of Facts from ‘ Outcast Lon:lon.” 
By Lady Hope. (London: Seeley, Jackson & Halliday. 1884.) 

“A Handy Book for Electors. A Short and Easy Guide to what may 
be done and must not be done under the ‘Corrupt and Illegal Prac- 
tices Prevention Act, 1883.’” With an index. By Clement Kinloch 
Cooke, B.A., L.L.M. (of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and the Inner 
Temple), Barrister-at-Law. (London: Griffith & Farran. 1884.) 

“Letters to Members of the Parliament of New South Wales on the 
subject of the Land Laws.” (Sydney: A. W. Beard.) 

“ Original Essays. I. On the Social Relations of the Sexes; II. 
Science and Sectarian Religion; III. On the Scientific Basis of 
Personal Responsibility, with a reprint from an essay on ‘ Evolution 
and Female Education,’ revised from ‘ Nature,’ September 23, 1880.” 
By S. Tolver; Preston. (London: Williams & Norgate. 1884.) 

“The Jewish Question in Russia.” By Prince Demidoff San- 
Donato. Translated from the Russian with the author’s permission 
by J. Michell, H.M. Consul, St. Petersburgh. (London: Darling & 
Son. 1884.) 

“ Der Freie Wehrmann, als Triger der darwinischen Sittlichkeit 
und Sozial reform.” (Im Selbstverlage von John H. Becker, Berlin, 
1884), aud “ Bulletin Annuel des finances des grandes villes, dc,” 
Redige par Joseph Kirosi. (Buda Pesth: Maurice Rath. Paris ; 
Guillaumin & Co. 1883.) 
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5 ep Memoirs of the University of Tokio’ are worthy of careful 
examination, and the present part, by Professor Ewing, on 
earthquake measurement, is not inferior in interest to the preceding 
publications. Japan offers unrivalled opportunities for investigating 
the elastic vibrations of the earth which have come to be termed earth- 
quakes ; and the attempt to measure earthquakes is essentially a 
measurement by means of mechanical appliances of the motions 
which make up the earth movement. The space in which the move- 
ment originates is small compared with that over which the wave 
motion is transmitted. The waves are of two kinds: first, the normal 
wave in the line of transit, which is the faster of the two; and, 





1 «¢ Memoirs of the Science Department, Tokié Daigaku” (University of Tokio), 
No. 9, “‘ Earthquake Measurement.” By J, A. Ewing, B.Sc. F.R.S.E., Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering and Physics in the University of Tokid. Published 
by Tokid Daigaku, Tokio, 1883 a,D., 2543 (Japanese Era). 
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secondly, the transverse wave at right angles to the line of transit, 
which apparently results from the compression indicated by the 
normal wave. As the wave moves on, its direction may be varied by 
the density, compressibility, and rigidity of the rock through which 
it passes, and such obstacles when they exist may shield a region 
from disturbance, producing what istermedanearthquake shadow. The 
length of earthquake wave vibrations is relatively great, and as many 
as three hundred vibrations have been registered in an earthquake, 
though the movement of the ground, which would throw down 
chimneys and crack walls, does not exceed a few millimetres, and is 
usually only a fraction of one millimetre. The periods of the principal 
motions are usually from half a second to a second, though more 
rapid at the commencement. The earthquake generally begins very 
gradually, and always ends gradually ; but there is rarely any one 
motion that can be distinguished from the others as an earthquake 
shock, and the direction of motion varies continually while the dis- 
turbance lasts. The duration of time for which the shaking lasts at 
one point is rarely less than one minute, often two or three minutes, 
and sometimes as much as twelve minutes. A large part of the 
memoir consists in descriptions of the various sismographs and sis- 
mometres, among which a good deal of space is given to the different 
forms of pendulum adapted to measurement of horizontal movement. 
The vertical movement is measured by a loaded spiral spring with a 
horizontal bar. The direction and velocity of the transit are most 
easily found by accurate records of the time at which the wave 
arrives at three different stations, but these results are only trust- 
worthy in violent earthquakes, unless the stations are connected by 
automatic electric apparatus. Four observations are necessary to 
determine the epicentrum of an earthquake or the point which is 
vertically above its origin. Five stations of observation are required 
to determine the depth of the origin. Numerous diagrams illustrate 
the apparatus used, and the results obtained. The University is to be 
congratulated on the publication of this interesting contribution to 
earthquake knowledge. 

Mr. John Edward Lee has translated Ferdinand Rimer’s memoir on 
the Bone Caves of Ojcow in Poland,’the contents of which are deposited 
in the Mineralogical Museum of the University of Breslau, The 
caves are situate in the white Jurassic limestone, and are similar 
to those of Franconia, Rounded pebbles are never found in the 
caves, and the fragments which cover the floor are all such as might 
have fallen from the sides of the cavern, There are horizontal layers 
of coarsely crystalline stalagamite, and stalactites hang from the roof. 
All the caves of this valley of western Poland have yielded human 
bones, mixed with animal bones, in the rubbish at the bottom of the 
cave—sometimes under stalagamite, sometimes in it. The skeletons 
are never entire. The author describes a number of different caves, 

2 «The Bone Caves of Ojcow in Poland.” By Professor Dr. Ferdinand Rémer. 
agg by John Edward Lee, F.G.S., F.S.A. London: Longmans, Green & 

0. . 
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and enumerates the bones found in each. They vary a little, but com- 
prise the usual types—cave-hyena, cave-lion, lynx, fox, badger, polecat, 
mammoth, various bats; while in other caves the rhinoceros, pig, 
reindeer, bos primigerius, equus fossilis, and wolf are found ; in all 
forty-eight species of mammals, twelve birds, a frog and a toad. The 
human remains include a number of skulls, but Professor Virchow 
does not regard them all as very old. They are associated with flint 
implements of the paleolithic type, as well as bones fashioned for a 
variety of useful and ornamental purposes. Perforated teeth of cave- 
bear, bone needles, and barbed arrow-heads of bone occur, besides glass 
beads inlaid with glass thread, amber beads, a shell of the Cyprea 
tigris from the Indian Ocean, fragments of earthen vessels, together 
with articles in bronze, a Roman silver coin, and an iron lance-head. 
There are numerous plates. 

For a long time paleontology has been the dominant element in 
geology. Our interests have centred round the history of life ; but 
the educational value of the science consists in the precision of its 
physical facts, the ease with which these may be verified by observa- 
tion, and the inductive character of all that relates to the theory of 
origin and distribution of the different kinds of rock material. Yet 
it is remarkable in the history of the science that the writings of the 
older philosophical geologists, like Dé la Beche,which fully recognized 
the importance of physical geology, met with much less encourage- 
ment than they deserved ; and it is only within the last few years 
that the great attention given to glacial phenomena, conditions of 
stratification, and the history of metamorphic and igneous rocks, have 
compelled a more thorough training on the part of students in what 
may be well termed the elements of geological philosophy. It is, we 
presume, to meet some such want on the part of students to whom 
larger textbooks are inaccessible, that Mr. Jukes-Browne has written 
his “ Student’s Textbook.” * He divides the subject into dynamical 
geology, structural geology, and physiographical geology. The 
dynamical geology deals first with the structure of the earth, vol- 
canoes, earthquakes, and the elevation and depression of land ; and, 
secondly, with the processes by which rocks are first broken up and 
disintegrated, and then reconstructed as terrestrial, lacustrine, and 
marine accumulations. Structural geology includes lithology 
and petrology ; and physiographical geology deals with the origin of 
continents and earth sculpture. Perhaps the first and third sections 
would logically be included in physical geography, with the result 
that structural geology would introduce the student to practical 
study of the physical structure of rocks. The volume is well suited 
for a class-book. It contains a large collection of facts, perhaps more 
than necessary, and the author has endeavoured obviously to omit 
nothing of interest or importance. The chapter on igneous rocks, 
written by Professor Bonney, is similarly condensed, and gives an 





3 “The Student’s Handbook of Physical Geology.” By A. J. Jukes-Browne, 
B.A., F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of England and Wales. London ; George 
Bell & Sons. 1884. 
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excellent summary of the subject. There are numerous useful 
illustrations. 

The “ Report of the Indian Meteorological Department” * draws 
attention to the importance of snowfall, there being an area many 
thousand square miles in extent on the northern limits of India around 
the permanent nevée and glaciers. The snow alternates between these 
two conditions as it is scanty or copious in winter and spring. It was in 
1876, the year of the Madras famine, that a marked connection was 
first recognized between the persistent dry north-west winds of 
western and north-western India, and the abnormally low temperature 
of the north-west Himalayas and Upper Punjab, which resulted in 
high barometric pressure. In that year there was late and copious 
snowfall in the spring. In 1878 there was the same late snowfall 
as in the preceding year, especially in Cashmere and western Thibet, 
with the same result that the summer monsoons were weak, and the 
rain failed almost entirely in north-west India, and in the latter year 
were greatly retarded in the plain of the Ganges. On the other hand, 
in the spring of 1879 there was remarkable freedom from snow, with 
abundant monsoon rains. In 1880 there was heavy rain and snow 
on the north-west Himalayas in June and July, followed in August 
by dry westerly winds. Hence it is anticipated that knowledge of 
the condition of the snow-fields will in the future influence forecasts 
of the rainfall in the plains. Mr. Blanford suggests that the north- 
west wind, which is produced by the cold of the mountain snows, 
communicates its high pressure and movement southward to the air 
over which it moves, so that the whole mass of dry air moves towards 
the plains of Behar and Bengal, where the pressure is low, so as to 
constitute hot dry winds. We learn that a detailed chart of Indian 
rainfall has been prepared, and that the results of discussion of rain- 
fall in past years show that the spring storm rainfall is chiefly 
restricted to the south and east of the peninsula, and the eastern 
half of northern India. It is heaviest in Assam and Eastern Bengal. 
The swmmer monsoon rainfall is emphatically the rainy season, except 
in the Carnatic, Scinde, and parts of the Punjab and Rajputana. 
The autumn rainfall of the Carnatic is really the transition from 
the summer to the winter monsoon, though it is usually termed 
the north-east monsoon. It ceases when the north-east monsoon 
is established on the Coromandel coast. The winter rainfall of 
north-western India precipitates the vapour brought by the southerly 
winds. The report in many ways indicates increased energy and 
efficiency in the Meteorological Department of the Government of 
India. 

Mr. Blanford* discusses some points in which he differs from 





4 “Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of the 
Government of India in 1882-83.” London: Triibner & Co, 

5 “Tndian Meteorological Memoirs: being occasional discussions and compila- 
tions of Meteorological data relating to India and the neighbouring countries.” 
Published by order of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
in Council, under the direction of Henry F. Blanford, F.R.S., Meteorological 
Reporter to the Government of India. Vol. II. Part Il. IIL. “Note on Mr. 
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Mr. Chambers on the distribution of cyclones in the months of the 
year in India; and he gives a detailed description of the cyclonic 
storm in Gujarat in July 1881. This was preceded by an extra- 
ordinarily heavy rainfall in the Punjab, Rajputana and Central India, 
and there came to be a great western barometric depression which 
was concentrated so as to give rise to the Gujarat cyclone. The 
barometer rose in the Punjab and Indus valley, but rain continued 
along the Aravali hills and in Kathiawar. The wind pressure and 
barometric pressures are shown in charts. Mr. 8. A. Hill contributes 
a memoir on the temperature of north-western India, elucidated 
with various tables. 

There is nothing more pathetic than a belief on an author’s part 
that he has made a discover, and sacrifices his life in endeavouring 
to present it to a world which refuses to believe in its value. Among 
such martyrs is Mr. Thomas Bassnett, who having given some atten- 
tion to “a mechanical theory of storms,” persists in offering the 
world the “True Theory of the Sun.”° In the introduction the 
author sets forth the scientific history of his ideas with perfect fair- 
ness, Showing how they were submitted to the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science forty years ago, tested and rejected ; 
and according to the report of the investigation committee, the 
theory contends for the existence of a universal imponderable medium, 
the existence of which is proved by the motions of eddies or vortices 
which arise from the circumstance that the centre of the earth is not 
coincident with the axis of the ethereal vortex surrounding it, but 
inclined so that the vortices follow the moon in right ascension, and 
describe orbits whose apogees are variously situated in longitude, and 
are caused to circulate in both hemispheres, between the tenth and 
eightieth parallels of latitude. The vortices are electrical, their 
number is seven, they disturb the electrical equilibrium of the 
atmosphere, causing a fall of temperature. The great difliculty here 
is the common one, that an author makes a theory not from the facts, 
but to include them ; and then fails to understand why science, whose 
every step is an induction, cannot reverse its ways of work, and find 
facts to demonstrate the theory. To the introduction succeeds a series 
of chapters on the ethereal medium, the solar surface, solar corona, 
sun-spots, light and heat of the sun, cometary phenomena. The 
tenth chapter, termed conclusion, reiterates the doctrine that by 
rotation the solar vortex is rarefied, which originates a perpetual 
current of ether through the system. The solar spots are said to be 





Chambers’s List of Cyclones, and on the Gujarat Land Cyclone of July 11-18, 
1881, IV. ‘‘On the Temperature of North-western India.’ Calcutta: Printed 
by the Superintendent of Government Printing, India. London: Triibner & Co. 
1883 


6 “The True Theory of the Sun: Showing the common origin of the Solar Spots 
and Corona, and of Atmospheric Storms and Cyclones, with the necessary formulz 
and tables for computing the maximum and minimum epochs of solar activity, 
and the passages in time and place of the chief disturbers of the weather, from the 
Equator to the Poles in both hemispheres.” By Thomas Bassnett. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1884, 
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due to the displacement of the sun from the vortex, that the solar 
corona and protuberances are due to the ether or electricity escaping 
from the sun. The appendix gives various tables which the author 
considers necessary. 

Professor Tait’s new book on “Light”’ is one of the most suggestive 
handbooks that the student of physics could possess. It is designed 
for private reading, because the curriculum at Edinburgh does not 
admit of an adequate exposition of every department of physics in 
each session. The sixteen chapters are further divided into 328 
paragraphs, so that the subject is treated with more exactness than 
is usual in a non-mathematical work suitable for general reading. The 
term light is used in an objective sense so as to exclude the subjective 
field of physiological optics ; and for obvious reasons, the construction 
of telescopes, microscopes and spectroscopes is omitted. The author 
begins by describing vision in its characteristics of definition, spectro- 
scopic effect, colour, and the duration of sensation of light, the 
sources of light; and then succeed certain of Newton’s queries ex- 
tracted from the end of his “ Optics,” to give an idea of some ways in 
which modern discoveries were anticipated. The theories of propaga- 
tion of light known as the corpuscular theory and the undulatory 
theory are explained with a consideration of rectilinear propagation 
of light and its speed. Then succeed discussions of reflection 
and refraction, absorption and fluorescence, the undulatory theory, 
interference, double refraction, polarization, radiation and spectrum 
analysis. The book is beautifully printed ; it contains a few diagram- 
matic illustrations. 

“The Electric Light in our Homes” ® is the substance of a lecture 
delivered in various forms and places by the representative of the 
Hammond Electric Light and Power Supply Company, expounding 
to provincial audiences the nature and advantages of various forms 
of electric lighting, and the apparatus by which it may be introduced 
into houses. It is not so much a contribution to scientific literature 
as an ingenious method of advertizing an industry which has great 
claims to consideration, The author first shows the disadvantages of 
the older illuminants, then explains the nature of electricity from 
which light may be obtained without vitiating the air. The nature 
of the incandescent lamp is explained, and the various forms of 
arranging the carbon filaments illustrated by diagrams. The means 
of avoiding danger from fire are urged, and then the are lamp and 
incandescent lamp are compared. The switch which controls the 
electric light is illustrated, and diagrams show some of the ornamental 
appliances with which the electric light may be used in houses; the 
author’s idea being to urge that the time has come for distributing 
mains through the streets for the supply of electricity to houses, in 
the same way that water is supplied, urging that the cost of pro- 





7 “Light.” By P.G. Tait, M.A,, Sec. R.S.E. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
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884. 
®% “The Electric Light in our Homes.’? By Robert Hammond. With illustra- 
tions and photographs. London: Frederick Warne & Co. 
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duction is such that a company or corporation may supply the electric 
light on terms equal to 3s. 6d. per thousand feet of gas, and pay 
a ten per cent. dividend. It is urged that where gas is cheapest 
electric light would also be cheapest, because the cost of coals is an 
important factor in producing the electric current ; but it is only in 
large houses and hotels that the electric light can be supplied at a 
moderate price when it has to be produced on the premises. 

The magnetic condition of the North-west Territories, which includes 
the magnetic North Pole, was observed by Lieutenant (now General 
Sir) J. H. Lefroy, F.R.S., in the years 1842-44. His results, 
originally published in the Transactions of the Royal Society, are 
now issued as a systematic work,’ with a preface which explains the 
history of the survey. A first part sets out the method and 
synthetic aspects of the survey which, under General Sabine’s 
superintendence, led to the conclusion that the geographical posi- 
tion of the point of maximum force was in lat. 52° 19’ N., long. 
91° 59’ W. Since that determination, secular changes in terres- 
trial magnetism have been carefully observed at Toronto, with the 
result that the westerly declination has increased at the mean rate 
of 1°952’ per annum. The dip increased slightly to 1859, after 
which it declined, and the total magnetic force has varied with 
the change in dip. The second part consists of the diary, and 
gives the scientific observations made day by day. There are a few 
appendices on the induction magnetometer, the identification of 
stations, and other matters of scientific interest. The illustrations 
include three important magnetic charts ; two give the lines of equal 
inclination and total force in Eastern Canada and the United States ; 
the third is a general magnetic chart of north-western America. 

Mr. Newlands * commenced publishing in 1863 a series of papers, 
in which he pointed out certain remarkable relations between the 
atomic weights of chemical elements, and he now reprints these 
papers to demonstrate his priority of discovery of what has since been 
called the periodic law. The author claims to have been the first to 
have arranged the elements in the order of their atomic weight, and 
to deduce therefrom a relation between them. He used this relation 
to predict the atomic weights of missing elements, as well as the 
atomic weights of elements then unknown. 

Professor Bentley’s “ Student’s Guide to Systematic Botany" is 
offered, as the preface states, for use abroad and at home by 
medical, pharmaceutical, and other students who are desirous of 





® “Diary of a Magnetic Survey of a _— of the Dominion of Canada, chiefly 
in the North-Western Territories.” Executed in the years 1842-44, by Lieute- 
nant Lefroy, R.A., now General Sir J. H. Lefroy, C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S. &c. 
With Maps. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1883. 

10 “(Qn the Discovery of the Periodic aw, and on Relations among the Atomic 
Weights.” By Jobn A. R. Newlands, F.1.C., F.C.S. London: E. & F. N. 
Spon. 1884, 

mie The Student’s Guide to Systematic Botany ; including the Classification of 
Plants and Descriptive Botany.’ By Robert Bentley, F.L.S., M.R.CS. Eng., 
Professor of Botany in King’s College. London: J. & A. Churchill. 1884. 
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obtaining a good practical knowledge of some of the more im- 
portant natural British orders and their medicinal plants. It is 
essentially a book for examinations, and is divided into two portions, 
the first dealing with the classification of plants, and a short second 
part treating of descriptive botany. It is illustrated with a large 
number of woodcuts, and has all the merits of extreme condensation 
and brevity ; but although these short handbooks are in general favour 
among students, it may be doubtful whether they do not impose more 
real labour for their mastery than would the more detailed treat- 
ment of a larger volume. 

Mr. Sterndale’s “ Natural History of the Mammals of India”” is 
a valuable handbook. It is thoroughly systematic, and gives an 
excellent and brief account of the life of an important part of the 
Oriental region. Though the author rejects the larger teaching of 
evolution, and looks upon man as an original creation, he yet 
observes that the human race shows how circumstances affect 
physical appearance. The child of the ploughman or navvy inherits 
the broad shoulders and thick-set frame of his father ; and in India 
the character is more marked in the difference between Hindoo and 
Mahometan races, for Hindoos converted to Mahometanism in a few 
generations acquire a Mahometan type of face. He is disposed to 
recognize a number of races of man; and tells of low forms known 
as monkey-men who have occasionally been met with in the jungle. 
The monkeys belong to four genera, Hylobates, Semnopithecus, Inuus, 
and Macacus. Of these, the species of Semnopithecus are most 
numerous, and lemurs are only represented by two species, and the 
flying lemur, Galopithecus, found in the Malay pensinsula. The 
bats are a family represented by no less than eighteen genera and 
ninety species ; some reach a large size: the large Pteropus has a 
stretch of wing of between four and five feet. The insectivora 
are small nocturnal animals. They include representatives of moles, 
which live on earthworms, snails and small insects; and are less 
numerous in India than in Europe. The shrews include the so-called 
musk-rat, water shrew, and burrowing shrews. The hedgehogs are 
well represented. There are twelve genera of insectivora and forty 
species. The carnivora comprise many of the larger mammalia—bears, 
badgers, wolverine, marten, weazels, polecats, otters, the lion, tiger, 
pard, panthers, and a number of cats ; the striped hyena, the civets, 
musangs, mungoose, dog and foxes, to the number of ninety-four 
species. Many of these are well known in zoological gardens, where, 
under the tuition of keepers, bears, hyenas, and some others, have 
developed singular habits. The Malayan bear, which is so excellent 
an acrobat, is quoted as developing a taste for choice fruits and 
wines; though another individual, less discriminating, commenced 
with cherry brandy and then was satisfied with a bottle of blacking. 
The sloth bear, which carries its young upon its back, is also fond of 





12 «‘ Natural History of the Mammalia of India and Ceylon.’”’ By Robert A. 
Sterndale, F.R.G.S., F.Z.8., &c. With 170 illustrations by the Author, T, W, 
Wood, and others. Calcutta, Bombay and London: Thacker, Spink & Co, 1884. 
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mangoes, sugar-cane, honey, and sweet fruits. The tiger, which fills 
so large a place in the forest life of India, occasionally reaches a 
length of upwards of thirteen feet. It breeds once in three years. 
The cubs remain with the mother for three years, and then shed 
their milk fangs, and are left by the parent to find food for them- 
selves. Each animal has a peculiar temperament, which becomes 
well known in the district. The marine mammals—dugong, 
balenoptera, dolphins—number sixteen species. The fresh-water 
porpoise, Platanista, migrates with the seasons, but never goes out to 
sea, The rodents are another large group. The simple-toothed 
tribes comprise the squirrel type, the rat type, and the porcupines. 
The true squirrels mostly abound in Ceylon and southern India, 
Assam, and the Malay peninsula; the flying squirrels are more 
common in Nepaul, Assam, and Burmah than in southern India. 
Among the rat tribe the jerboas form a striking element in the 
fauna, distinguished by their jumping habits and long hind legs; 
and the number of species of the genus Mus, comprising the 
ordinary rats and mice, is upwards of forty. The voles are 
characteristic of the northern districts. The other rodents include 
various hares and mouse-hares, making up the number of species of 
Indian rodents to at least 150. The elephant naturally follows the 
rodents, and to these succeed the ungulata. Of odd-hoofed types 
India has only the horse, wild asses, the Malayan tapir, and the 
Indian, Javan, Aracan, and Sumatran species of rhinoceros. The 
even-hoofed group comprises forty-six species, among which are the 
European and Indian boar, the pigmy hog, numerous species of 
sheep, goats, capricorns, gazelles and other antelopes. Several types 
of oxen, including the yak, the buffalo, musk deer, and true deer of 
many kinds. The camel is absent as a wild species, and the author 
remarks that there never was an animal about which more poetical 
nonsense has been written; for instead of being the patient, long- 
suffering friend of man, he is really a grumbling, discontented, morose 
brute, who works only under compulsion, with continual protest. 
Finally, the Edentata are represented by three species of manis. 
This completes the roll of 482 species of mammalia. There are 
numerous woodcuts which give useful, if not always very perfectly 
cut, figures of many of the mammals and some details of their 
osteology. It is a volume which we should gladly see paralleled by 
others, dealing not only with Indian life but the faunas of the other 
natural history regions. In view of another edition, we would 
suggest that in addition to the Indian habitat, the distribution should 
in all cases be given of species which range béyond the limit of the 
Indian provinces, 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


NEW historian of great merit has sprung up amongst us. Mr. 

C, A. Fyffe’s ““ Modern Europe,” ' which has reached already a 
second edition, is a work of unusual conciseness, depth and power. 
The style is simple, direct and telling. We quote the author’s short 
preface to the first edition :—‘‘ The object of this work is to show how 
the States of Europe have gained the form and character which they 
possess at the present moment. The outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War in 1792, terminating a period which now appears far removed 
from us, and setting in motion forces which have in our own day 
produced a united Germany and a united Italy, forms the natural 
starting-point of a history of the present century. I have endeavoured 
to tell a simple story, believing that a narrative in which facts are 
chosen for their significance, and exhibited in their real connection, 
may be made to convey as true an impression as a fuller history in 
which the writer is not forced by the necessity of concentration to 
exercise the same rigour towards himself and his materials. The 
second volume uf the work will bring the reader down to the year 
1848 ; the third down to the present time.” Mr. Fyffe closes a list of 
modern English historians, who can vie with those of any country ot 
Europe. Mr. Froude for the sixteenth century, Mr. S. R. Gardiner for 
the seventeenth, Mr. Lecky for the eighteenth, and now Mr. Fyffe for the 
nineteenth century, all men of our own generation, make with Macaulay 
a splendid company of historians for modern times. Mr. Fyffe is not 
behind Mr. Gardiner for thoroughness, nor much behind Macaulay for 
brilliancy, nor behind Mr. Lecky for concentration and political 
insight. If there is one thing which we think Mr. Fyffe has rather 
neglected so far, it is disregarding the operation of economic forces. 
It is true that it is a novel thing in history to pay much regard to 
economic matters, but we would remind Mr. Fyffe of a reproach 
uttered by Professor Rogers with well-deserved point of past history, 
and hope that Mr. Fyffe will in his future volumes give soie little 
place to the consideration of economic forces, ‘Had views,” says 
Professor Rogers, ‘‘ which are the result of careful calculations, gathered 
from very numerous and unquestionable facts, been already in- 
corporated into the history of the English race, in place of those 
absurd fables and careless guesses which have hitherto been taken as 
the history of the English people—had there been any inclination to 
search into the life and doings of the great mass of our forefathers, 
instead of skimming the froth of foreign policy, of wars, of royal 
marriages and successions, and the personal character of the puppets 
who have strutted on the stage of public life—I might have dispensed 
with the marshalling of facts and figures.” We do not charge Mr. 
Fyffe with being one who does any of these awful things. We only 





1 “Modern Europe.” By C. A. Fyffe. Vol. I. 1792-1814. London: 
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remind him that the great wars of and with France in the days of our 
grandfathers were fought with the blood and sweat of the industrial 
classes, while the profits and vaunts went to the propertied and 
capitalist few. And among the forces which have decided a battle, 
one, not the least, may have been the price of corn in the country 
where it was fought. On more than one occasion during this period 
the French were driven out of a country, not by the regular forces ot 
an opposing army, but by the rising of a famine-struck peasantry. 
Mr. Fyffe duly notes this in the case of General Jourdan’s retreat from 
Austria across the Rhine in 1796, and again in the case of Lombardy. 
And certainly, amongst the causes which induced England to declare 
war in 1793 against the French free State, must be reckoned Burke’s 
misguided eloquence, which derived all its power from the iniquitous 
relations then existing between labourers and employers of labour. In 
a House of Commons packed with representatives of rotten boroughs, 
and with a discontented peasantry demoralized by the vicious 
allowance system, no wonder Burke’s eloquence created a panic 
amongst the propertied classes in England, and spurred them on to 
immense efforts to suppress the rising republic. We should like to see 
greater insistance placed on these matters. Mr. Fyffe makes wonder- 
fully keen observations at times. His summary of the effects of the 
revolutions on the various countries of Europe is an instance. “The 
Revolution had displayed itself in France as a force of union as well as 
of division. It had driven the nobles across the frontier ; it had torn 
the clergy from their altars; but it had reconciled sullen Corsica; 
and by abolishing feudal rights it had made France the real fatherland 
of the Teutonic peasant in Alsace and Lorraine.” And this is why the 
so-called restitution of Alsace and Lorraine to the Germans is rightly 
considered by the French a robbery. We cannot point out a tithe of 
the passages showing deep insight, as we should wish. Of 1793 Mr. 
Fyffe says : “‘ No more serious, no more sufficient ground of war ever 
existed between two nations; yet the event proved that, with the 
highest justification for war, the highest wisdom would yet have 
chosen peace. The war, while it was chiefly a matter of sentiment with 
England, was merely an opportunity for mutual aggrandisement 
among the other Powers, ‘To the aim of the English Minister, the 
defence of existing rights against democratic aggression, most ot the 
public men alike of Austria and Prussia were now absolutely 
indifferent. They were willing to let the French seize and revo- 
lutionize any territory they pleased, provided they themselves obtained 
their equivalent in Poland.” Lastly, Mr. Fyffe reaches the core of the 
matter when he says: “The ideas of social, Jegal, and ecclesiastical 
reform which were realized in 1789 were not peculiar to France ; 
what was peculiar to France was the idea that these reforms were to 
be effected by the nation itself. In other countries reforms had been 
initiated by Government, and forced upon an unwilling people.” This 
history is fascinating, and will prove a success. 

Herr Moritz Busch’s previous work on “ Bismarck in the Franco- 
German War” was of such merit as to render superfluous any 
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recommendation of whatever further contribution on this same 
subject he might be pleased to offer. ‘ Our Chancellor,”* it is need- 
less to say, is a book of uncommon interest, and, it may be added, of 
unusual merit; it will, consequently, find a wide circulation. We 
venture to think that the ordinary British mind will receive a rude 
shock from the perusal of these closely written pages of keen and 
concentrated criticism. The figure it loved to picture to itself of the 
great man as a tobacco-reeking, beer-drinking, obstinate, egotistical 
and cantankerous overbearing old German, it may find itself forced 
to give up ; and in its place may steal a feeling akin to respect, if not 
admiration. Upon closing the book, few will at any rate refuse to 
endorse the very equivocal praise bestowed by a Russian writer upon 
Bismarck that “here, at last, was a German with whom we could 
associate as easily and pleasantly as with other people: who dare give 
himself the rein, being certain of his ability to pull himself up; who 
dictated the tone of society instead of mimicking it ; who had self- 
respect enough never to bore himself or others with superfluous pre- 
tensions.” Perhaps it will now be better understood how this man 
of iron will has obtained the ascendency he enjoys in Germany, a 
country which so many regard as a hot-bed of agnosticism, socialism, 
and disbelief ; and that reply will not seem so odd which was made to 
the dubious critic of German ideas and religion, who asked “ What 
do you believe in?” “ Wir glauben an Bismarck!” The consoli- 
dator of disintegrated Germany may be held by posterity to have 
been the great man of our century, and we Englishmen, who possess 
marvellous good temper and common sense in the transaction of our 
affairs, may have Init too great stress upon the evils accompanying 
the iron rule of the German Chancellor, It is of course pm ing 
to us to read such words as these of Bismarck’s: “'To me the words 
‘ By the grace of God,’ which Christian rulers append to their names, 
are by no means an empty sound; I perceive in them the confession 
that princes are called to wield in conformity with the will of God 
O spirit of Hobbes !) those earthly sceptres entrusted to them by the 
eity.” Again, “ Amongst the associations of medieval Germany, the 
notion of interfering with property, and of undermining belief in God 
and the monarchy, occurred to no man.” Surely there is some little 
affectation in these professions, if there is not absolute humbug. It 
is strange to find statesmen of the nineteenth century putting faith 
in beliefs and superstitions which may have gone a long way to con- 
solidate the power of Julius Cesar or Augustus, but which, if they 
are indeed to be calculated upon, show the extremely slow rate of 
progress at which the world moves. But the cleverness by which 
sophistries of all kinds are promulgated by Bismarck is wonderful. 
In giving to false reasoning that show of reason he was scarcely 
surpassed by our own Beaconsfield. What could seem more just 
than the following remarks :— 





2 “ Our Chancellor.” By Moritz Busch. Translated by W. B. Kingston. 
Two vols, London: Macmillan & Co, 
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The weekly nee supplied to poor and ignorant people who have no means 
of testing the barefaced lies | poms therein—the paper which is read by the 
impoverished and discontented classes of the population—finds it easy enough 
to work upon the common man (who knows only too well that he is badly off), 
in such sort that he fancies he can mitigate his own need permanently by 
labouring less and relying more upon the assistance of his fellow-citizens : 
that it is feasible in fact to work less and enjoy more than is prescribed by the 
common law of supply and demand. 


What follows? Shut up such weekly papers, and feed the 
childish public with patriarchal imperial pabulum! The English 
reader then cannot but be scandalized at the absolute and uncom- 
promising nature of the Chancellor's remarks upon the royal power 
and the functions of the State. Bismarck’s theories on the functions 
of government pervade his remarks everywhere. The question 
constantly cropping up is, “ What are the limits of State-interfer- 
ence?” We ourselves are greatly agitated at present about the 
same question. According to the Manchester catechism it is a 
settled and irrefutable dogma that Government shall have as little 
as may be to say or do. Its business is to protect speculators, keep 
the peace, coin money and leave everything else to the people. 
“ Beware of over-legislation” is their cry. Burke, however, says, 
“It is extremely difficult to definé what the State should undertake 
to direct, and what it should leave to individual endeavours with as 
little interference as possible,” and Bismarck, it is needless to say, 
takes a very broad view of the functions of the State. In judging 
of his political action it behoves us to reflect, firstly, that Germans 
and not Englishmen form the material he has to work upon—men 
very differently constituted from ourselves and with very different 
histories, To say we are all Teutons is a mere phrase; we may as 
well say we are all men and brothers, Secondly, when the British 
reader revolts against any uncompromising assertion of State-inter- 
ference, he should reflect that he frequently only sees his own prin- 
ciples driven to their logical conclusions, If Prussia has Polish 
provinces, have we not Ireland to deal with? If we revolt against 
unnecessary interference with the press, have we not a law against 
blasphemy, and did we not imprison Foote? We all know that Mr. 
Herbert Spencer stands at the opposite pole to Bismarck, and in his 
recent articles in the Contemporary on “Sins of Legislators,” if he 
had found himself at a loss to discover illustrations of his point in 
our own over-legislation, this book of Herr Busch would have fur- 
nished him with endless examples. One of the most entertaining and 
one which will tickle Englishmen from its naive confession by 
Bismarck himself, is his account of interférence with the press. In 
a speech of February 9, 1876, he says :— 


It cannot be denied that every Government—particularly that of a great 
country—desires the support of the press in its foreign as well as home policy. 
Nothing, therefore, is more natural than that Governments should keep a 
certain amount of space at their disposal in journals well affected towards 
them, wherein to put forward views which they do not exactly want to publish 
in their official Gazette. Formerly, the Norddeutsche Zeitung was ren- 
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dered available to the Prussian Government for this purpose by its proprietors 
acting upon their convictions, aud not asking for any remuneration. The 
Government took advantage of their offer, and the paper profited largely by 
its official connection. But what was the consequence? Most pone 
believed that every article appearing in that paper was either written by the 
Prime Minister or read over ty him before publication, so that he could be 
held responsible for every word of its text Thenceforth, even though 
it should have received only one official communiqué, it is spoken of as “‘an 
organ closely related to Government circles”; ‘ a journal notoriously supplied 
with official intelligence”; and in the French papers, “ la feuille de M. Bis- 
marck”—which lends its statements as anh authority as if they had 
appeared in the Staatsanzeiger. 


This is delicious. And how does Prince Bismarck suggest a remedy 
for this inconvenience—practically a more carefully and concealed 
deception on the public? Again, in the Accident Assurance Bill of 
1851, by which it was proposed to establish an Imperial Insurance 
Office, in which every operative employed in all sorts of mines and 
manufactories whose earnings should not exceed £100 a year should 
he compelled to insure, it would be easy to point out, Spencer-fashion, 
how the evil it wax proposed to remedy would have been replaced by 
a atill greater evil, In hia arguments in favour of the Bill, it is 
difficult to see anything but sophistry, Being essentially a politician, 
Biamarek has fallon into the universal error common to every man of 
putting too much faith in the power of his profession, He ap DOLT'S to 
be thoroughly imbued with the idea that no evil exists which the 
State cannot cure, Therefore, as Mr, Spencer holds the direct con- 
verse, the only adequate criticism we can point to is to be found in 
his works, Most Englishmen, and all Liberals, will foretell that the 
verdict of posterity will be that Bismarck was great only in spite of 
his mischievous principles and erroneous convictions. The benefits 
accruing from a reverence for Royal power, from obedience to the 
constituted order of things, from submission of the private will and 
judgment to the authorities, are precisely those which are most easily 
perceived and appreciated; the benefits accruing from a spirit of 
revolt against all these things are not easily estimated. Bismarck, 
like every politician, would reduce the world to a machine, or to a 
state of insipid order, such as characterized the community of Lytton’s 
“Coming Race.” But the subtle workings of social forces cannot all 
be controlled even by such superb practical common-sense as men 
like Bismarck possess. As long as he is there with his strong will to 
restrain the evil forces which exist in Germany, order and obedience 
will reign ; but after him will come the deluge. Shall we say then 
that this great man, after all his devotion and self-sacrifice to his. 
country, has done no manner of good in his generation? Shall we en- 
dorsethe words which he uttered once in a moment of depression, “that 
his political activity had brought him but little satisfaction and few 
friends, and nobody loved him for what he had done, and that he had 
never made anybody happy thereby?” Far from it. If the deluge 
is to follow him, it is not because he has brought it about ; the forces. 
preparing it existed before, and posterity will nevertheless regard 
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Bismarck as one of the greatest of Germans. There may be deeper 
philosophers, and men of wider culture, but there is the stamp of 
greatness upon Bismarck’s work. He has reorganized the disintegrated’ 
forces of Germany, and secured to his compatriots the benefits of a 
régime of which, until his advent to power, they were only reaping 
the evils. We may condemn that régime altogether, but that is a 
different matter ; we don’t quarrel with Julius Cesar for not having 
hit upon the system of representative assemblies, nor need we perhaps 
quarrel with Bismarck for enforcing the existing constitution of his 
country, and being too inclined to regard legitimate revolt as an- 
archical reaction. Bismarck has never been content to remain the 
tool of circumstances ; his greatness has been always to make himself 
the master of circumstances, 

eo who expects to find in Herr Busch another Boswell, display- 
ing delightful stupidities, will be disappointed. He has carefully 
kept himself in the background ; he has written in the most objective 
style possible, The whole book breathes hearty respect and admira- 
tion for his master, but Herr Busch only gives one unfortunate ex- 
pression to that abject hero-worship so common in Boswell, At the 
end of his chapter on Bismarek’s “ Religious Views,” he observes, 
I have endeavoured to propound my theme with lucidity, but, as J 
feel, insufficiently so, In this man of genius, and hero, whom we all 
honour, there ave mysterious deptha which our understanding cannot 
plumb and for which perhaps even he (/) may be at a loss to account to 
himself clearly and sufficiently.” This is marvellously ridiculous of 
course, and the cynical Briton will be at no loss to discover many 
examples of what he is pleased to designate as traits of German 
character, Bismarck is no more distinguished for delicacy than the 
rest of his race. In an affectionate letter to his wife he says, “I 
know not how I formerly managed to put up with existence. Had I 
again to live, as then, without thee and the children, I really am ata 
loss to say why I should not put off this life as though it were a 
dirty shirt.” His wife wears her piety after the fashion of three 
hundred years ago. In a letter to her husband; “ I fear you will not 
find any Bibles in France, and therefore send you the Psalm-book, so 
that you may read the prophecy against the French, ‘I say to you 
the godless shall be exterminated.’” Herr Busch takes this seri- 
ously ; was it perchance only amiable jocularity? In his youth he 
was fond of practical jokes, and even lately it was not at all unusual 
for him to send his pet bear to wander along his dinner-table, to the 
discomfiture of his guests. Like master, like man, Herr Busch 
adopts the simile of the shirt in a wonderful way. In the chapter on 
Bismarck’s private life he says, “ Even tact and discretion do not 
insure us against disapprobation and reproach when we undertake to 
follow a genius and hero into the privacy of every-day life, and to 
deliver him up to publicity, so to speak, in his shirt /” 

As regards Mr. Kingston’s translation, we can say that he has 
accomplished what is always a tedious task fairly well. “Judg- 
matical,’ and “abolishment,” “sustention’’ and “ obtention,” are 
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rather trying. So are “ irradicably" and “ thereagainst ;” but there 
is only one blemish which by its repetition becomes annoying, the 
‘use of the Scottish “anent,” and the use of “this latter” for “the 
latter.” ‘To print Frauelein, Juetland, faehig, &e., is also a mistake, 
On the other hand, the translator has prudently used his judgment 
in curtailing certain passages uninteresting to the Hinglish reader, 
This book deserves success, 

A. modest account of the colonies from which aprang the States of 
South America, by R, G, Watson,’ owes ita origin to the want of 
some handbook on the subject felt by the author himself as long ago 
as 1866, when he received the appointment of second secretary to 
Her Majesty's Legation in the Argentine Republic and Paraguay, 
This work aspires to being merely a révwmé of existing histories such 
as Nir W, Parish’s * Buenos Ayres,” Southey’s “ History of Brazil,” 
&c,, and at the end of each chapter are given their authorities, 
Nevertheless, only a man acquainted with the nature of the countries 
described, and their modern developments, could have undertaken 
the work, The author has been careful to exclude extraneous matter, 
and perhaps too strictly limited himself to his particular subject. A 
general introduction, containing asummary of the history of American 
discovery would have been welcome. We hope to see a third volume 
appear continuing the history from 1800 to the present time. 

Mr. Clark, who is a well-known authority on mediwval architec- 
ture,‘ has devoted so much labour to the subject of the present 
volumes that for completeness they almost attain to the rank of a 
standard dictionary. The articles comprehended were written at long 
intervals of time, some half a century ago, and printed in the trans- 
actions of various societies in different counties, and in the Builder 
newspaper. The work is divided into two parts, an introduction and 
a dictionary of minute description, accompanied with sketches and 
plans. Works on medieval ecclesiastical architecture do exist, but 
medieval architecture has only been scientifically studied during the 
last forty or fifty years, and military architecture for a still shorter 
period. Rickman was the first to read the date of a building in its 
details. Mr. Freeman has since devoted much attention to the sub- 
ject. In France the works of Caumont and Deville, and particularly 
the great work of Viollet-le-duc, and in Germany Krieg von Hoch- 
felden’s “Geschichte der,Militar-Architectur desfruhern Mittelalters,” 
witness to a greater amount of attention abroad. But Mr. Clark’s 
is an independent work, not in any way supplementary to the above- 
mentioned works. The history of such castles as are connected with 
public events is seldom difficult to trace. They are mentioned by the 
ancient chroniclers, and their repairs and various particulars concern- 
ing them are often entered on the Pipe Rolls and other records. 
About a score, such as Arundel, Bamborough and Hereford, are named 
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in the Saxon annals, and others, though unnamed, may from their 
general similarity safely be attributed to the same people and period. 
But it must not be supposed that any part of the present surviving 
masonry belongs to so remote a period, A confusion exists in most 
minds between the site and the actual building, Advantage was of 
course taken of natural strategic positions, which were successively 
atrengthoned by artificial ditches and mounds, Mr, Clark does not 
in any way mention the earliest dykes and earthworks of the enrliest 
British period, reserving their treatment for another occasion, Dr, 
Cuoat devoted a good deal of time and labour to the elucidation of 
this part of the subject, When we come to Saxon times and hear of 
Athelstan, Edward and Adthelflaed building “ burhs,” the word must 
be taken in a very primitive sense, as signifying the rudest fortifica- 
tions of earth and timber—masonry rarely, if ever, entering in the 
construction of such early “ burhs ” as Tamworth, or Leicester, Of the 
fifty-nine “ burhs” mentioned in the chronicles, about twenty-nine 
still exist, twenty-two of which are “ moated mounds.” The Danes, 
again, although the secret of their success lay in the fact that they 
secured themselves from surprise by permanent encampments, still 
never copied the Romans in building fortresses to overawe the 
country. Their object was not so much conquest as possession. The 
Saxons fled before the invaders, and evacuated the country, and an 
arbitrary line, generally a river, separated the Danelagh from the sub- 
jects under Saxon rule, It was owing to this fact that the fusion of 
the two races was so rapid and so easy. In the case of the Normans 
it was very different ; the invaders came as conquerors, resolved upon 
the subjugation of the “ English” inhabitants, whom they had no 
wish to drive out. And it is precisely along the line of great 
fortresses that the fusion of races was slowest. A perfect chain of 
frowning castles ran along the Welsh marches, and along the Scotch 
marches every point of vantage was crowned by an English castle, 
which threatened the liberty of the inhabitants beyond the border. 
The foundations of a great number of existing castles is attributed to 
the Conqueror and his companions. Fifty-two are mentioned in 
Domesday, eight of which ere mentioned to have been erected by 
William himself. But this is a loose way of stating the case. Thirty- 
three at least of these fifty-two castles were on sites far older than 
the conquest. It is usually assumed that the rapidity of William’s 
conquest was due to the absence of strong places in England. That 
there existed in England at the time of the conquest no castle in 
masonry of English work, it may be too much to assert ; but that 
there were strongholds, mounds, hedges and ditches, &e., in great 
numbers is certain; and, in fact, very few absolutely new sites were 
built upon by the conquerors, France is regarded as the great home 
of castle-building ; but castle-building in Normandy seems to have 
preceded the English conquest, if at all, by a very few years, The 
conquest of England was made possible, not by the absence of strong 
places, but by the want of organization for their defence, Such 
strongholds as were in good military positions were seized and recon- 
structed by the Crown, and every baron or great tenant-in-chief was 
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rmitted to construct castles for the security of the land allotted to 
him, which in the vast majority of instances meant to remodel the 
defences of his English predecessors, But the imagination is prone 
to call up a picture of such reconstructed defences, which is often 
far from faithful. The massive masonry of the Tower of London 
and of Rochester Castle show what William could do when he 
employed masonry, but the material mostly employed in his reign was 
timber. The greater number of those that remain and exhibit the 
Norman style of architecture belong, some to the close of the eleventh, 
and a greater number to the twelfth century. But if William did 
not actually build so many castles as is supposed, he and his followers 
certainly restored and occupied an immense number, upon which 
those who came immediately after him built structures, the ruins of 
which we now see. 

The royal power was fortunate from the first in securing in its own 
hands the chief strategic positions, and garrisoning the castles recon- 
structed upon them with its own partisans. Successive rebellions 
brought fresh additions to the royal castles already in the Conqueror’s 
reign. Rebellions increased more and more under Rufus and 
Henry I., but the sons always faithfully followed the policy of their 
father, and confiscated the castles of defeated subjects. It was this 
strengthening of the royal hands which eventually saved this country 
from the anarchy which overtook France. And with regard to the 
temporary anarchy which was rife in Stephen’s reign, and which was 
made possible only by the building of numberless castles, which be- 
came strongholds of tyranny, it may be observed that even at this, 
their worst period, the English castles acquired none of the perma- 
nence which made French castles the curse of France. The castles of 
Stephen’s reign were built with great rapidity, and with but little 
expenditure of labour, upon earthworks, but in the next reign these 
“castra adulterina” were destroyed with equal rapidity, and scarcely 
any of their sites are now to be recognized. As time went on the 
royal license to build castles was more and more charily granted, 
except on the Marches, where even church towers were mostly 
crenellated and fortified ; and the extent to which they were gathered 
in the royal hands may be judged from the fact that John dated 
public instruments from 131 royal castles in different parts of Eng- 
land. The nearest approximation to the total number of castles in 
England at the close of Henry II.’s reign, arrived at by Mr. Clark, 
is 657. Finally, as the country settled down more and more into 
habits of peaceful industry, the maintenance of so many castles was 
felt as a burden ; the cost of repairing had long been levied on the 
counties, now they were graduaily handed over entirely to the 
counties, and in many cases converted into gaols. This was and is the 
case with Lancaster Castle, one of the few which Mr.Clarke has omitted 
to notice. These, then, are some among the results which a scientific 
study of medieval architecture is able to elicit, and we have sufficiently 
indicated the value of the work. It is a book which is the réswmé of 
the labours of a life-time. 
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Under a rather misleading title, “ Lincolnshire and the Danes,” ° 
Mr, Streatfeild has written an essay amplifying Dr, ‘Taylor's chapter 
on the Danes in “ Words and Places,” The book is divided into 
two parts—the essay and appendices containing a list of place- 
names, and personal names and a glossary. After a general view of 
the Danish place-names that are to be found all over the British 
Isles and France, the writer specially traces the records which the 
Norsemen have left in the place-names of Lincolnshire. Much 
labour has been devoted to this work. Cleasby and Vigfusson’s, 
Skeat’s, Stratmann’s and other dictionaries have been well used for 
purposes of comparison; Domesday Book and the Hundred Rolls, 
&ec., for the purpose of tracing back old forms. Many time-honoured 
errors have been rectified. For instance, a wapentake, corresponding 
to the hundred, was supposed to be a division based on the furnish- 
ing of a fixed number of weapons. It is explained in the laws of 
Edward the Confessor. ‘“ From these it appears that, when a new 
chief of such a division was appointed, he met, at the usual place of 
assembly, the principal persons of the district, who touched his spear 
with theirs, in token of fealty. To transfer the name of such a 
eeremony to the area which it affected, was a very natural use of 
language.” The chapter on “ The Language of Lincolnshire ” is most 
interesting. From the mass of evidence of place-names collected in 
this book it is possible to map out with considerable detail the 
relative positions of Saxon and Dane, the Saxon generally taking 
refuge in the swampy islands which rose out of the fen, and leaving 
the better parts of the country to the rough invaders. Comparatively 
little is known of the Danish conquest. The late Mr. Green’s book 
has not been out long, and Worsaae’s ‘‘ Norsemen ” is little known 
in England. Before the history of the Danish Conquest is thoroughly 
written, much material like this will have to be collected together. 
In the meantime such contributions are interesting in themselves and 
will be received eagerly. 

In his “ English Towns and Districts,” Mr. Freeman vouchsafed a 
few remarks on Cowdray House. The history of this remarkable 
specimen of domestic architecture, belonging to the reign of Henry 
VIIL., and of the Browne family, Viscounts Montague, is followed 
out with completeness by Mrs. Roundell.° It is furnished with 
excellent full-page illustrations. Cowdray was of the same style as 
Hampton Court, but apparently unspoilt by later heterogeneous 
additions. It appears to have been built in all its completeness at 
the first and never to have suffered any kind of addition. It was 
burnt and entirely ruined and rendered uninhabitable in 1797, and 
part of the remaining ruins gives way every year. We may, therefore, 
feel indebted to the author for the pains she has been at in collecting 
information respecting the house and its family and placing them 
on permanent record. 
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In current literature few things have a greater charm to busy 
men than any trustworthy reeord of successful enterprise, especially 
when the story bears upon yesterday or to-day. Mr. W. T. Jeans’ 
“Creators of the Age of Steel,”’ is a work of this kind. Now, 
perhaps, more than ever, calm, well-directed effort and scientific 
insight, indomitable pluck and that ready resolution which knows 
when to seize the moment of fortune, are the grand characteristics 
which give power to win a prize in the arena of modern competition. 
To know something, therefore, of the men who have succeeded 
becomes of increasing interest to those in the thick of the‘fight at the 
present moment. The lucky hit or the lost chance, the far-seen 
enterprise, demanding years of quiet patient labour and stern endu- 
rance, are a kind of commercial history which carries its own lesson 
of elastic hope or sober caution to the eager men of to-day. In 
order to do justice to his subjects Mr. Jeans has chosen to give a 
description of the iron manufacture, as free from technicalities as 
possible, and to show in what the improvements of the inventors 
consist. There is nothing in his account of these processes which 
presupposes any technical knowledge, or which ordinary intelligence 
cannot grasp. And yet by means of the detail one is enabled to 
realize how these inventions were conceived, perfected, and put in 
operation, of which the Bessemer process alone has been of more 
value for mankind than all the gold of California. A good deal of space 
is lost in describing the obstacles which inventors have to deal with, 
chiefly amongst which of course are to be mentioned Government 
offices. Dickens has made us all familiar with this in Arthur 
Clennam’s partner in “ Little Dorrit.” ‘ Wearied and disgusted, I at 
last ceased to waste time in calling at the Stamp Office,” exclaims 
Bessemer in 1833. In 1856 his cry is still the same. After sub- 
mitting his steel to the authorities at Woolwich, the presiding 
official informed Mr. Bessemer that he had taken the advice of Mr. 
Armstrong and rejected it. Mr. Armstrong was Bessemer’s rival! 
‘‘ T left, like many other men who had been at Woolwich, in great 
and deep disgust.” And so on all through the careers of these men, 
they were constantly thwarted by what, as the evidence shows, can 
only be termed official stupidity. It is some slight satisfaction to 
reflect that since the introduction of the competitive system, nous 
avons changé tout cela—or, at least, are on the way to it. Another 
thing which the inventor has always to be on his guard against is, it 
is needless to say, the rascality of the human race. We are used to 
foreign countries committing piracies and thefts, particularly Prussia, 
who all through her history has shown a marvellous power of appro- 
priating other people’s possessions, whether Krupp and Bessemer 
inventions, or British subsidies, or French soil. But one is not 
prepared for the startling evidence of the rascally nature of the born 
Britisher. The inventor must beware of his neighbours, lest he come 
some wet night in the garb of a beggar and ask for shelter and 
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pirate the invention—as happened to Huntsman—or he may find, as 
Bessemer did, a large number of honest gentlemen in the trade 
employing an expert to try to discover some technical flaw in his 
patent by which they might be enabled to use the patent without 
paying for it. So slight, as is well-known, is the protection afforded 
by a patent, that many inventors prefer secrecy. Inventions dis- 
covered thirty years remain secrets except to their discoverers, and 
some have been lost with their deaths. The loss of energy from all 
these causes isimmense. For fear of the dishonourableness of one’s 
rivals many inventions are thus discovered twice and many remain 
unimproved. Bessemer’s first invention of gold paint has remained 
unimproved for forty years, and is a secret to this day. Thus, as 
Ruskin is never tired of telling us, does the eternal moral law avenge 
itself, and the rate of discovery is not a tithe of what it might be. 
We heartily recommend Mr. Jeans’ book. The men selected are 
Bessemer, Siemens, Sir John Brown, 8. G. Thomas, and G. I. Snelus. 
He has done justice to these men of metal. 

In a collection of sketches by various authors, under the striking 
title of “ Fortunes made in Business,’”* we naturally expect to find the 
names treated in Mr. Jeans’ book. A comparison of the articles on 
Bessemer and Brown shows that one owes something to the other, 
or that both have been compiled from the same sources. Mr. Jeans’ 
work is the more satisfactory. In “ Fortunes made in Business,” a 
slight tendency is manifested both in these and other articles to talk 
of “ships and shoes and sealing-wax,” and other irrelevant topics. 
Here and there is betrayed a foolish snobbishness in the writers. 
Ribbons, stars and garters, titles, and the rest of the humbug of this 
world, go a very little way towards rousing the imagination of men 
devoted to the glories of science. In writing of mere makers of 
fortunes, it is well to be on one’s guard against enthusiastic approval 
of endeavours directed solely to the acquisition of wealth. This 
encourages mammon-worship, to which human nature is ever prone. 
On the other hand, it is gratifying to see that, after all, in most cases 
love of wealth is not the prime incentive, but that sterling quality, 
love of work, which delights in a free and extended play of the 
facilities overcoming old obstacles, and winning new spheres for 
human action. ‘“Admonitions to pursue science for the love of it,” 
says Mr. Jeans, “ have a celestial flavour about them: but in matters 
terrestrial perhaps Diogenes showed as much knowledge of human 
nature as caustic wit, when in reply to the question, ‘ How it was 
that the philosophers followed the rich instead of the rich following 
the philosophers,’ he answered, ‘ Because the philosophers know what 
they want, and the rich do not.’” The reply contains its own refuta- 
tion—wealth brings little satisfaction—and the practical comment 
on it is that the greatest fortunes have been made as an indirect con- 
sequence of pure love of work, as, for instance, those of Siemens or Bes- 
semer. We are so accustomed to reading biographies of men whose 
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struggle has been with the metaphysical, that it requires an effort to 
see the nobility of endeavours directed to a triumph over the more 
mechanical forces of Nature. It is well to remember that we are only 
shown one side of these men of fortune: it would be better to point 
eut their delicate appreciation of the forces of Nature for our emula- 
tion rather than the gross and material results attending the successful 
application of it to practical life. 

Students of literature have long felt the want of a faithful and 
trustworthy account of early Scottish literature. They were formerly 
compelled to be content with unsympathetic notices of a more or less 
incidental character. Dr. Nicol’s excellent ‘ Essay” supplied the 
want in a brief manner, But Dr. Ross, in his “Early Scottish 
Literature,”’ has attempted a more complete account. He is 
sympathetic without being at all one-sided. He acknowledges the 
almost total absence of any kind of literature in Scotland for the 
eight centuries succeeding the extinction of the Irish Celtic literature 
of Scotland in the sixth century, and emphatically draws attention to 
the fact that the new Anglic literature derived its inspiration from 
across the border. On the other hand he does justice to his country- 
men, and a candid mind will admit that he convicts Professor Free- 
man of immoderate partisanship in his uncompromising condemna- 
tions of Bruce and Wallace—condemnations which are adopted with 
too little judgment from the wholesale abuse of Matthew Paris, who 
in this matter may be excused for not being impartial. The war of 
independence waged for two centuries by Scotland against England 
gave rise to a flourishing growth of both popular and artistic litera- 
ture. The popular effusions which Blind Harry offers as a Life of 
Sir William Wallace, Dr. Ross does not hesitate to stigmatize as a 
“‘ farrago of impossible fictions ;” but for Barbour, the author of “ The 
Bruce,” he has the greatest admiration, and terms “ the father of the 
Anglic literature of Scotland.” Throughout Dr. Ross has shown 
sympathetic appreciation, combined with studied moderation. If 
there is one instance of partiality, it is in the case of Henryson’s 
“Troilus and Cresseid,” wherein he claims that the allegorical figures 
“may rank with the best allegorical figures in the ‘ Fairy Quene’ or 
the ‘ Mirour for Magistrates.’” He properly closes his history with 
Lyndsay, who, until Burns appeared, was the poet of the Scottish 
people, and was appealed to as an infallible authority on the Scottish 
language. ‘ Ye'll no fin’ that in Davie Lyndsay” was a fatal 
objection to any new-coined phrase. 

Messrs. Gardiner and Mullinger’s “ Introduction to the Study of 
History,” published in 1881, has given rise to a series of Guides to 
History. It was followed by C. K. Adam’s “ Handbook of Historical 
Literature,” mainly founded on the above, but with German and 
French authorities added. This was published in America. Another 
little guide-book from America, containing hints for students, is 
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W. F. Allen’s “ History Topics ;”” a series of subjects for essays, 
followed by a list of authorities. This may be found of some use to 
schoolmasters for their higher classes. It has been so used by Mr. 
Allen for some time, and is printed from his notes for the benefit 
of teachers and lecturers. 

Mr. Allen’s little work mentioned above is also incorporated 
together with essays by Professors H. B. Adams, C. K. Adams, and 
others, in a volume which is to be the first of a series to be called a 
Pedagogical Library, whereto more will be added if this succeeds. 
We think that the work was certainly worth undertaking, and to 
persons actively engaged in teaching, and much more to private 
students, many valuable hints will be derived. A compendium like 
this, showing what other people are doing in the same field of labour, 
giving the syllabuses of other centres and suggestions which have 
been practically carried out, cannot but be of value to all engaged in 
study or in directing study. 

A reprint of a historical sketch of the University of Edinburgh,” 
written in 1840, by Dr. John Lee, for the Edinburgh “ Academical 
Annual,” has been judged opportune after the recent tercentenary 
celebration—and we can’t think why. It is brief, but obscure, and 
certainly of little use forty-four years after date. 

Dean Church’s contribution to the “ English Men of Letters ” 
Series—Bacon,” is quite equal to the high character maintained 
throughout this series. Dean Church has, of course, nothing abso- 
lutely new to offer. He has utilized the life-long labours of Mr. 
Spedding and Mr. Ellis, and is in some degree indebted to the rest 
of recent Bacon literature. But he in no way gives up his own in- 
dependence of judgment. Bacon found in Mr. Spedding an enthu- 
siastic admirer who was in some degree prepared to offer himself as 
his apologist. All that can be rightly alleged in extenuation of 
Bacon’s conduct is to be found in the special circumstances under 
which life was led in those days when a practically absolute monarch 
sitting on the throne was the centre of life, the very sun of the 
lesser bodies which circled around her. It should be remembered 
that there was no public in those days, before whom merit might 
seek recognition : advancement and fortune lay solely in the favour 
of the prince. Itshould further be remembered that the very thing 
which is the highest and most praiseworthy ambition of lofty minds 
—influence for good upon the world—was in those days inseparably 
connected in a way that we independent moderns can scarcely 
realize—with the advancement and favour of the prince. It is doubt- 
ful if Shakespeare can be said to have obtained anything like in- 
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fluence on his own generation, and as Dean Church puts it: “It 
was no use attacking in front, and by a direct trial of strength, people 
like Elizabeth or Cecil or James: Bacon might as well think of 
forcing some natural power in defiance of natural law.” In both 
worlds, moral and physical, he felt himself encompassed by vast 
forces, irresistible by direct opposition. It was the same in Italy, 
where, indeed, the evils of life under absolute governments were 
more intensified, and where consequently arose the strange pheno- 
menon Macchiavelli. It being impossible, except by rare accident, 
to obtain one’s legitimate ends by direct means, it became necessary 
to arrive at them by indirect and circuitous processes. Hence that 
type of character which we are so familiar with in Iago—pliant but 
vigilant, patient and subtle, but double-dealing and self-seeking. 
Bacon came little short of an Iago’s villany in the matter of Essex. 
Bacon had the making of a truly Macchiavellian politician in him. 
What saved him was this: “ He wanted to be powerful, and still 
more to be rich ; but he wanted to be so because without power and 
without money he could not follow what was to him the only thing 
worth following on earth—a real knowledge of the amazing and 
hitherto almost unknown world in which he had to live.” He little 
reflected that he would be so firmly drawn into the wheels—pris 
dans lengrenage—of worldliness and selfishness to be finally crushed 
and ruined. It was only after his ruin that he returned to his better 
self, and possibly confessed that his ambitions had been vain to in- 
fluence his own generation, and that he must be content with the 
influence which he felt sure of having on posterity. ‘The desire to 
be a great benefactor, the spirit of sympathy and pity for mankind, 
reign through that portion of his work written at this time—pity 
for confidence so greatly abused by the teachers of man, pity for 
ignorance which might be dispelled, pity for pain and misery which 
might be relieved.” There have been men of universal minds and 
comprehensive knowledge since Bacon, Leibnitz, Goethe, Humboldt, 
men whose thoughts were at home everywhere, where there was 
something to be known. But even for them the world of know- 
ledge has grown too large. We shall never again see an Aristotle 
ora Bacon, because (through them) the conditions of knowledge 
have been altered. Readers of Dean Church’s monograph may learn 
how this was effected. They will see that Bacon, like other men, 
did not achieve all he meant, and they will find a careful distinction 
drawn between what he meant and what he did. 

A pamphlet“ on Canon (now Bishop) Stubb’s “ Historical 
Appendix” to the Report of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the constitution and working of the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
as created or modified under the Reformation Statutes of the 24 & 
25 Henry VIII., and any subsequent statutes, May 16, 1881, is 
before us. A clear statement of his case at the beginning would 
have helped the reader to understand what Mr. Tomlinson was 
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driving at. The new scheme of Ecclesiastical Courts is based upon 
Bishop Stubb’s historical appendix, which contains the final conclu- 
sion that “the maintenance of the existing jurisdiction of the Judicial 
Committee of Privy Council, as a final tribunal of appeal in matters 
of doctrine and ritual, is not to be regarded as an essential part or 
necessary historical consequence of the Reformation Settlement.”’ 
Further, Bishop Stubbs is of opinion that the Crown is not the 
source of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but merely exercises, as from 
without, a visitatorial or corrective superintendence over an inde- 
pendent set of courts, the judicial authority of which “ proceeds from 
and resides in” the bishops. ‘‘ Weseem to hear,” exclaims the horror- 
stricken Mr. Tomlinson, “the coming footsteps of the successor of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, who shall haughtily defy the ‘lay’ Court 
of Appeal which the Commissioners have rendered contemptible ; 
and it may be that future historians, who chronicle the triumph of 
the ‘Church’ over secular laws and institutions, will trace the 
beginnings of the change to the ‘ Report of the Royal Commissioners 
on Ecclesiastical Courts, 1883!’” Surely we need say no more. 

A collection of essays, formerly written for various magazines, appears 
under the elaborate title of “ Studies in History, Legend and Litera- 
ture.” They are here reproduced “after due revision ;” whence, 
then, come “ vainteuse” for “ vaniteuse,” “comme on ta jouée” for 
“comme on t’ a jouée,” “la” for “1a,” and other losses of accents. 
But these are trifle. "Why reproduce such ephemeral essays at all? 
They have had their day, and a glance in a magazine was all they 
deserved. The author writes with an incredible confusion of meta- 
phor, and with an emphase which is a poor imitation of Carlyle’s. 
He has moreover the vice of forcing hackneyed quotations into his 
text. For instance, “ The strivings of the spirit of evil, though 
rough-hewn to harm, are, nevertheless, ultimately shaped by God to 
good.” The paper on Faust is a mere medley, and (to repeat one 
of Mr. Wilson’s quotations) “more voluminous than luminous.” 
“You might as well blame a weak man,” says Mr. Wilson, “for 
not having been up the Matterhorn, as blame him for not under- 
standing Goethe : it is not given to all to ascend such ideal altitudes.” 
Why ideal, by the way? We confess that we do not see how this 
paper can help the feebler brethren in this matter. Absurd con- 
fusions of metaphor swarm. “ But the crumpled rose-leaf in the lot 
of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, was, perhaps (!), the rankle of her 
mother’s sneer at ‘Goody Palsgrave.” Her husband Frederick, “ to 
the great injury of the Protestant cause, plunged into those troubled 
waters in order to encircle the rownd hat of an Elector with a golden 
crown.” What a fearful task has the historian! “The historian 
must see clearly both outside and inside the person that he would 
portray, and must combine into an art-whole (horrors !) the complete 
portraiture, rownd and finished, of the hero or heroine of history.” 
Shakespeare seems to have had a hard time of it. “ Rapt up to the 
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heaven of imagination in a chariot of the fire of his own genius, he 
saw the character of history in larger relations, and he depicted them 
as abstract poetical conceptions.” Mr. Wilson hath the tongues, and 
quotes in French, German, and Italian. Will he not stoop to trans- 
late another time, if he again “ tries to snatch from a submerging 
oblivion” any subjects of history and “combine them into an art- 
whole ?” 

Mr. Archibald Forbes’s “succinct record” of the life of “ Chinese 
Gordon ” * is put forward with all due modesty. This little volume 
makes no pretence to be anything more than an abridgment. His 
sole aim has been brevity and lucidity. It is meant for those persons 
who have not time to devote to the two authoritative works on General 
Gordon’s career—Dr. Andrew Wilson’s “ Ever-Victorious Army,” 
and Mr. Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Colonel Gordon in Central Africa.” There 
are not wanting the well-known characteristics of Mr, Forbes’s style, 
and they will be appreciated. Nevertheless, brevity is not always best 
attained by few words, and Mr. Forbes himself seems to feel acutel 
the vandalism of extracting the mere facts contained in Gordon's 
wonderfully fine letters. The merit of the book is that it is a con- 
nected narrative, and that the true causes of the movements in which 
Gordon laboured are indicated in broad clear lines, Gordon’s tone of 
mind is rather phenomenal in these days; Mr. Forbes makes no 
attempt at an analysis of it. Perhaps “the many” who are to read 
it would not care for an analysis, They care rather for an account 
of the deeds than of the thoughts of thisremarkable man, That Gor- 
don is a Christian is perhaps not saying anything very definite : what 
a Christian is has yet to be defined. There are frequent traces in his 
utterances of pessimistic tendencies, which some hold to be inherent 
in the Christian religion. ‘If I meet with my death,” he says, “1 
only exchange great weariness for perfect peace.” If it is right to 
think life a weariness, what are the motives to existence? ‘Gordon 
has a firm trust in God,” his biographer repeats ; does that mean that 
he believes that 


God is, and the soul is, and a certain after death shall be... . 
Good, done here, be there rewarded—evil, worked here, there amerced ; 


or that he is an object of special solicitude to the Deity. Without 
knowing the man thoroughly it is impossible to understand the para- 
doxes of his character. He “ prays up” his boats of stores when 
they are over-due, he “ prays” his mutinous officers into submission. 
He thrusts himself into the most dangerous positions, exposing his 
life sometimes gratuitously. Others have done this from different 
motives, knowing that nothing so much overawes men as boldness. 
But Gordon seems to have a sort of fatalistic belief that the angels of 
God have charge over him. 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty. Surely He shall deliver thee from the snare of 
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the fowler, and from the noisome pestilence ; thou shalt not be afraid of the 
terror by night, nor for the arrow that flieth by day, nor for the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, nor for the destruction that wasteth at noonday. A 
thousand shall fall at thy side and ten thousand at thy right hand, but it shall 
not come nigh thee. Because thou hast made the Lord thy habitation there 
shall no evil befall thee, neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling. For 
He shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 

These words must have frequently been read by Gordon with much 
emotion, as it seems to describe so exactly his own experience, and 
yet it no less describes the experience of Sulla. 

The “ Life of General Gordon,” ” by the “ Author of Our Queen ” 
(whoever that may be), is a work of “ vulgarization” for the benefit 
of young people who wish to improve their minds. The style is anec- 
dotic and without cohesion ; there is no natural sequence in the order 
of ideas—in a word, there are all the faults of the tract-writer. 
Nevertheless, paste and scissors have been so industriously employed 
that this book is almost better worth reading than Forbes's. Hake’s, 
Allan’s, Birkbeck Hill’s “ Lives” have been liberally laid under 
contribution ; and Gordon’s instructions, despatches and memoranda 
are frequently printed in full. The extracts quoted have not been 
selected without judgment. Thus where Forbes contents himself 
with referring to Gordon’s note addressed to China concerning her 
fighting power as a model of style, the author of “our Queen” does 
better in printing the document in full. It is difficult to follow the 
sequence of events, or always to perceive in this account of Gordon 
any reasonable connection of cause and effect. In this country per- 
haps it may not be to the detriment of the book that the author 
appears to have a mind so constituted as to see the operation of divine 
or diabolical agency in the accidents of life and fortune. Such a mind 
sees no intervention of Providence in a good digestion after dinner, 
but it does see a very direct intervention when Gordon falls off a 
bridge and escapes drowning. Such a mind would repudiate the 
notion of the existence of magic wands, and yet sees nothing ridiculous 
in conceiving Gordon to possess a charmed life. Nor is piety with- 
out its reward. When Gordon went to the Soudan,“ Colonel Brockle- 
hurst opened the carriage-door for him, Lord Wolseley carried his 
portmanteau, and the Duke of Cambridge got his ticket.” The book 
is full of many anecdotes which may serve to point the moral on many 
Salvation Army platforms, and possibly from some pulpits. But 
it seems a pity that the beliefs and motives of a noble character 
like Gordon should be traduced and vulgarized for the sake of 
popularization. 

A Christian soldier is always an interesting study, his position 
being the resultant of two forces, which at first sight appear to act 
in opposite directions. There may not be perhaps anything incon- 
sistent in a Christian engaging in warfare in defence of his country 
and what he holds dear, but that a follower of the Prince of Peace 
should study the science of homicide as a profession, and be ready to 
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exercise his calling at the bidding of others, does seem strange to those 
who are unfortunate enough not to have acquired by theological study 
the faculty of reconciling the incompatible. Among English officers 
there has always been more religion in the Indian than the Royal 
army. Why, there is no need to discuss here, but the names of 
Wheler, Havelock, and Colin Mackenzie * will at once suggest them- 
selves in connection with the East, while it would not be so easy to 
pair them with names of equal eminence among the heroes either of 
the Peninsula or of the Crimea. Mackenzie, though an earnest 
Christian, was not a fanatic. He objected to officers preaching, 
“¢ with a Bible in one hand and a sword in the other, and at once there 
is a cry of persecution.” The mutiny at Bolarum, in which he was 
nearly killed, was represented to be the result of his injudicious inter- 
ference with the procession of the Muharram, but Mrs. Mackenzie, 
who was present at the time, and in the house when the Sepoys were 
seeking for her wounded husband to kill him, distinctly shows that 
all that he did was to enforce the customary order that no procession 
was to be allowed in any of the main roads near the officers’ quarters. 
The authoress loyally defends her husband, but is a little too ready 
in throwing blame on others. Her strictures on Lord Canning for 
his discourtesy do not accord with the experience of others, who had 
equal opportunities of knowing. 

Mackenzie was one of the prisoners at Cabul after the murder of 
the English envoy in December, 1841, and; the extracts from his 
letters and journals are full of interest. They by no means increase 
our opinion of the wisdom of the British authorities. After General 
Elphinstone’s death of dysentery, Mackenzie was sent as an ambas- 
sador by the Afghan chiefs to Pollock at Jellahabad. A dangerous 
mission, for he had to be disguised as an Afghan, and had more than 
one narrow escape of detection and death. On Pollock’s refusal to 
treat, like Regulus he returned to captivity, a greater risk even than 
the journey ; but his fidelity to his word filled the barbarous Afghans 
with respect and admiration, and they looked on him asa hero. The 
subsequent history of their release is well known. 

The account of the general's pets is:very amusing, especially his Arab 
charger “ Rubee,” of whose death he writes as others would of a 
child ; a black Rampur greyhound, “a breed said never to have been 
tamed by a European ;” and last and least, two parrokeets, Hira and 
Bibi, which lived for five-and-twenty years, and were supposed by the 
servants to have the power of speech. A Hindoo gentleman swore 
“that a servant having offended Bibi, he had heard the bird desire 
his master to discharge the man ; that the Sahib had done so on the 
spot ; that Bibi had then, after reflection, said, ‘He is an old ser- 
vant ; I would not send him quite away ; it will be sufficient to keep 
him in suspense a month or two.’” 

The sword alone among weapons has everywhere had a mystical, 
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even religious, character.” In Scythia blood was poured over an 
old iron scimitar, the only image of Ares, their best beloved God. 
In the far north Regin fashioned the “wrath of Sigurd,” with 
mysterious runes, and the blade itself cried out for blood. In 
Japan, before Western ideas had vulgarized the people and their 
art, the smith was clad in sacrificial vestments, and chanted religious 
hymns at certain stages of his work. In medieval Europe the 
knight swore by his sword, to surrender it was submission, to break 
it was degradation, to kiss it the highest form of oath and homage. 
No wonder that it still possesses a fascination even for those who have 
never seen it used for its proper work ; and there are many “ sons of 
peace ” who will turn to Captain Burton’s work with avidity, and 
look for his second volume with still more eagerness. For the whole 
of this volume, big as it is, is devoted to a disquisition on the 
origin of the sword, and its rudimentary shapes all over the world. 
Egypt, the mother of all knowledge, furnishes the earliest types, the 
khopsh or scimitar, derived from an axe or sickle, suited for throw- 
ing as well as for cutting ; the long, straight sword, apparently only 
used by foreign mercenaries, derived from the spear ; and the dagger 
or knife. These correspond to the figoc, the xoris, and the 
gdoyavoy, of which specimens were found by Dr. Schliemann at 
Mycenz. The almost invariable proportion between the length of 
the hilt-plate and the length of the blade, which has been observed 
by Dr. John Evans, points, Captain Burton thinks, to the appearance 
of the original modulus of the weapon in a certain racial centre, 
and its radiation thence in all directions. ‘Nor have we any diffi- 
culty in determining that this centre was the Nile valley.” The 
persistence of shapes is remarkable. In the heart of Africa still 
occur copies of the swords exported by the knights of Malta to 
Benghazi, and of those given as presents by European travellers to 
Prester John. The corrugated blade, having an ogee section, which 
appears in Africa, is constantly found in the Caucasus, and spear- 
blades of Saxon and Frankish make in England and France have 
the same peculiarity. The rapier form, which is first seen in 
Egyptian bronze, occurs in Etruria, at Mycene, in the north of 
Europe, and in France and England. The khopsh, or xozis, re- 
appears in the East as the Ghurka kukkri. All these forms are 
traced back by Captain Burton to Africa, with much more reason 
than Mr. Gerald Massey tries to perform the same office for word- 
forms. The illustrations are plentiful and fairly good. 

Another book of personal reminiscences of Khedives and Pashas ” 
will, in spite of itsscrappy nature, be read with interest. Ismail, 
Tewfik, and Arabi, Riaz Nubar and Chérif Pashas, Sir Edward 
Malet, ‘and Sir Evelyn Baring, are the subjects of these slight 
sketches. The author’s position will not be considered unreasonable. 
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“It is possible,” the editor observes, “on learning the real natural 
character of a prominent statesman, to judge of his fundamental 
political aims and intentions with a degree of precision which cannot 
otherwise be attained.” And his illustration is to the point. “I 
live opposite,” he continues, “ to a butcher’s shop, where a black dog 
lies all day ensconced near the door. He is at present fighting with 
a strange dog on the pavement, and the assembled crowd is inclined 
to blame the stranger dog as the aggressor. But -I know better; for 
I am aware that he has fought stranger dogs (generally smaller than 
himself) six times a week for years past, and that he is invariably 
the attacking party.” The difficulty is, however, that men’s cha- 
racters are neither so easy to observe nor so easy to diagnose as 
dogs. The condemnation of Arabi is tou summary to convey con- 
viction ; the writer’s animus is too pronounced, especially in the case 
of aman whom Gordon has declared will eventually return from his 
captivity in Ceylon to work changes in Egypt. The writer's descrip- 
tions of his subjects are chiefly as they appear socially, and it is only 
accidentally that any political hints are given. It is thus that he 
summarizes Arabi's work :—“ After all, what did Arabi do? Being 
Minister of War, he got together 50,000 men, and induced them 
to make earthworks, and stay behind them, until English soldiers 
approached them, when they at once ran away.” The sketch of 
Ismail is the best; the bantering of Sir Edward Malet, “ strong in 
starch, but lacking in flavour,” is severe. Having regard to what 
has been noticed above concerning Gordon, we cannot refrain from 
quoting two passages. “ Ismail’s ideal of a man,” he used to say, 
‘“‘ was Chinese Gordon. When that man comes into the room, I feel 
I am with my superior.” In his concluding chapter, the writer 
Says :— 

To sketch Gordon is an impossibility ; he is himself a sketch—the shadowy 
outline of an ideal conception. As a Turner requires distance to enable you 
to perceive its perfect beauty, to realize the soul of thought in what appears, 
ata near view, but a blurred mass of gorgeous colouring ; so we must wait 
till time has placed a distance between us and him to enuble us to see the 
poetic beauty and consistency of his character. 


Thus on every hand are tributes paid to the greatness of this 
singular man, 

A book on the Russian General, Scobeleff,"' comes recommended 
by the well known name of the writer, Dantchenko. It is not a 
biography of Scobeleff, but a series of reminiscences and fragments 
full of the most minute particulars, Dantchenko was war-corre- 
spondent to a Russian paper during the Russo-Turkish war, and 
enjoyed the society of MacGahan, Forbes, Grant, and other English 
correspondents. He afterwards published a history of the war in 
his “ Year of War.” He was also a friend of Scobeleff’s, and he was 
an eye-witness of the scenes he describes, many of which are taken 
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entirely from his diary. He was enthusiastic in his friendship for 
Scobeleff, and says, “ I greatly regret that the conditions under which 
Russian writers are forced to work do not permit me to render 
Scobeleff’s convictions in all their completeness ; they would have 
the effect of considerably altering public opinion concerning him.” 
What Scobeleff’s views were is pretty well known in England—at 
least in as far as they refer to subjects in which the relations of 
Russia and England are concerned. His frank utterances have been 
taken amongst us to be the outspoken confession of the secret 
designs of Russia. 

Every nation [he anwar has a right to extend itself to its natural 
boundaries. We Slavs must have the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles as a 
natural outlet into the sea; or else, notwithstanding our immense extent of 
territory, if we have not these important channels, we shall choke. In this 
matter we should for ever put an end to all sentimentality, and remember 
nothing but our own interests. First our own—and then we may think of 
others. Napoleon the Great understood this perfectly. He knew what he 
was about when he showed his cards to Alexander I. At Erfurt and Tilsit 
he proposed to rearrange the boundaries of Europ Oceans of blood 
have been shed, and will be shed, before we get settled It was owing 
to the Berlin Treaty that the Eastern question has remained undecided, which 
will yet require the shedding of much Ryssian blood. ‘hat is what we have 
gained by diplomatic sentimentality. 


Scobeleff’s reputation amongst us is that of a fighting General ; in 
the first instance he is, with us at least, a Haudegen. MacGahan’s 
description of him after Plevna will not easily be forgotten :— 


He was in a fearful state of excitement and fury. His uniform was covered 
with mud and filth, his sword broken, his Cross of St. George twisted round 
his shoulder, his face black with powder and smoke, his eyes haggard and 
bloodshot, and his voice quite gone. He spoke in a hoarse whisper. I never 
before saw such a picture of battle as he presented. I saw him again in his 
tent at night ; he was quite calm and collected. 


But it will be seen that he was a great strategist, a deep politician 
and thinker, and from the numberless anecdotes related in this book, 
that he was a gentleman of the nicest sense of honour. He was a 
man of the swiftest thought. ‘“ Profound turkey-cocks,” exclaims 
Dantchenko, concerning Scobeleff’s jealous superior officers ; ‘ they 
felt all the pangs of delivery whenever they gave birth to the most 
attenuated idea, and could not understand his active mind, that ever- 
working laboratory of thoughts, plans, proposals.” He never touched 
his pay of commander-of-an-army-corps, it all went in charities. 
His men came to him in all their difficultiés ; men came from other 
corps ; even peasants from remote parts of Russia sought redress for 
wrongs at his hands, and he was frequently the means of them 
getting it. After Plevna some man appealed directly to the 
General :— 

‘What is the matter? ’’ “I have come to your Excellency. Colonel wants to 
have me flogged.” “Well?” “Ihave come to entreat your Excellency’s 
mercy, and to beg to be allowed a court-martial.” ‘‘ What have you done?” The 
man confessed. “A court-martial would condemn you to death.” ‘“ We are 
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all in God’s hands. Every day of our lives we are under fire here. I don’t 
mind peing seh but if I am to be disgraced, your Excellency, I shall commit 
suicide. May Ihave a court-martial?” “ Those are the men for me!” said 
Scobeleff. Of course the man was pardoned. 


In these pages Scobeleff appears before us as a thorough Russian, 
He has a Russian’s impulsiveness and sensitiveness—it is nervous 
strength, not the nervousness of weakness, On the other hand, he 
is in many respects free from his countrymen's moral unscrupulous- 
ness, ‘The author has written like an enthusiastic admirer, and with 
a fervour which is a little too unrestrained, The style is very highly 
coloured, In a peaceful scene he speaks of “the metallic twilight, 
its waves of perfume carried on the wind, with the gently rustling 
trees and amorously twinkling stars.” In the storming of a redoubt 
at Plevna, his meer: and figures are rather strong :— 

The storm of battle raged ina fog. It was as though evil spirits had torn 
themselves from the chains of hell, and were revelling in the depths of this 
fog, mixed with the smoke of gunpowder. An excited imagination might 


have imagined that the planets had dashed together, and in t e panera) con- 
flagration fallen into a thousand pieces, as the musketry and arti 
their deafening thunder with the crash and noise of steel. 


It will be seen that this book is overcharged in style in some parts ; 
but it is nevertheless fascinating. We await with eagerness a full 
biography of a man who first taught us to love a race regarded by 


ery mingled 


so Many as our enemy, and who was certainly a favourite amongst 
us English, 

The first instalment of a series of essays, to be called “The Round 
Table Series,” “ is one on Emerson, written in what some persons may 
consider high-faluting style by a person of name unknown, whose 
only “desire is to give temperate and reasoned statements of his 
beliefs.” The title of the series seems to suggest that the writers 
have met in solemn conclave and resolved to “ put off the works of 
darkness, and put on the armour of light.” In this first essay the 
author bears himself bravely, and doughtily does battle for his noble 
cause, Emerson was no “mere paragon of correctness. He must 
have been the habitation of a spiritual force, the focus of the 
heavenly illumination of his day, the diamond from which blazed 
back the celestial sunlight.” His religion was one “built by the 
line and plummet of the human soul.” His thinking is “rather 
organic than logical, it is the projection of his personality on the plane 
of intellect.” No man’s spiritual or mental vision is so periscopic as 
his. From his youth up ‘so well had he obeyed the divine helm 
that he seems to have required no acute spiritual crisis—to have 
‘come round to the wind’ in a fine curve rather than by sharp 
tacking.” These be fine things. It is a brave writer and writes celestial 
language. Nevertheless we like it ; there is the ardour of youth in 
it, fresh from the study of the schools and all the circle of the 
sciences, whence similes and metaphors, as yet somewhat strange to 
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literature, are borrowed, What is meant by prayer? “It is an 
effort to bring the soul’s axis parallel to the axis of the spiritual 
universe.” Emerson’s moral perfection is so overpowering that we 
almost sympathize with the writer's bitter cry—“ Oh, for an account 
of some childish tantrum, some boyish escapade, some adolescent 
indiscretion!” And yet this essay is not full of rodomontade, and 
not full of nonsense. We heartily recommend it, and indeed think 
that he has gone to the root of the matter, If an antidote is 
required by any one, we have seen nothing equal to an excellent 
essay which appeared in the Atheneum of April 8, The type is 
sumptuous, 

Some further observations on Emerson are published by Dr. W. 
Hague” in a pamphlet, Buta careful perusal of the contents has 
not rewarded us with a glimpse of the author’s meaning, Such 
floundering uncouth English surely cannot be American ! 

Another monograph on “ Bolingbroke” makes its appearance, 
The mass of Bolingbroke literature is already so great, that we were 
entitled to expect some short preface to a fresh contribution of 350 
pages, unless the author wishes us to understand that he is perfectl 
conversant with all the existing literature on the subject. An excel- 
lent book by Herr Moritz Brosch, specially illustrated by informa- 
tion derived from the Venetian archives, was published last year, 
and in general treatment resembled Mr. Harrop's work, but we see 
no reference to it. Still, this is a solid contribution, and a deeply- 
thought out study. The Revolution had unsettled everything, and 
the complexity of forces which the politician had to deal with re- 

uires a skilful hand to describe without confusion, The feelings, 

or instance, with which Dr, Sacheverell’s trial was regarded are par- 
ticularly well described, Bolingbroke’s character is well summarized in 
these words ; “ In his heart, he rejected all the dogmatic beliefs which 
the Church prescribed. In his life he treated with contempt the 
moral precepts she enjoined, Yet he was to the last one of her most 
loyal and devoted adherents,” On the other hand, without doubting 
that in his “ Letters on History” there was always present in the 
writer’s mind the state of things existing in his own day, yet it was 
mainly a purely philosophical treatise, and we can scarcely agree with 
Mr. Harrop when he says :— 

The whole work is an attempt to convert a sketch of constitutional history 
into an attack on the methods of parliamentary government, to twist particular 
epochs and incidents in the past into counterparts of others in the present, 
and to assail and insult the minister, and less directly the sovereign, in the 
person of predecessors more or less odious or incapable. 


In “ Horace Walpole and his World ” * there is offered to the reader 
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some specimens of Walpole’s correspondence. Students of history 
and literature are familiar with this great mine of facts and fancies, 
but it is too extensive to be fully explored by those who have not 
ample leisure and strong inclination for such employment. The col- 
lections of Walpole’s letters fill some dozen or more large octavo 
volumes, It is to assist the reader by reducing them within reason- 
able limits and supplying explanatory and biographical notes that the 
present volume makes its appearance. The selection made is judicious 
and really representative. Hight autotypes after Reynolds adorn the 
volume, which are valuable in themselves. 

Remembering, perhaps, that only a sympathetic soul can under- 
stand a character in its strength and in its weakness, Lord Lytton 
left to his son the task of writing his biography. It has been 
written, “it is a wise father that knows his own child,” and Lord 
Lytton certainly made a mistake in choosing his son for his biogra- 
pher, The son, however, makes some excellent remarks upon 
criticism, 

There is in all of us [he saya] a happy tendency to be a little blind to the 
faults, and very kind to the virtues, of those we love, or for whom we entertain 
a feeling of personal regard, And, owing to this tendency, appreciative 
criticism is, more often than not, the result of a bias towards the author, 
either from personal knowledge of him, or from the report of friends, or from 
his previous reputation, These influences stimulate both the effort to under- 
stand, and the disposition to admire hin, In the absence of such motives 
criticism has a natural tendency to disparagement—a tendency exclusive of 
elvy. 


With this we agree most heartily. Still the son has erred, if on 
the right side. He is more than a little blind to his father’s faults, 
and more than reasonably biassed in his favour by personal regard. 
His disqualification for the task is not so much personal as de race. 
Certain watchwords and certain principles have been apparently 
handed down from father to son for generations in this family. Lord 
Lytton is in the grave, beyond reach of scorn or approval. The man 
is now nothing; but his principles are everything. Those early 
principles which guided his youth and much of his life, though not 
without their grain of good influence, were in their essence perni- 
cious. Who, in reading Balzac’s “Illusions perdues,” does not see in 
the brilliant, vain, and egotistic, though gifted, Lucien the prototype 
of young Lytton. The same vain ambitions, the same poor motives, 
and the same disloyalty to what was highest in them, characterized 
them both. The present Lord Lytton shows no freedom from these 
pernicious principles, He passes by without a word of reprehension 
all that is most unlovely in Lytton’s early life. There runs through 
the autobiography a tone which jars shockingly upon the modern 
mind, which says, “I ama superior person; the end of life is to 
become a superior person.” Observe the words and figures used by 
Lytton of his father, Colonel Bulwer :— 
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He had contracted a romantic (!) if illicit attachment to a young person (!) 
of great beauty, who eloped with him (! Anglicé was seduced) from a boarding- 
school in which she was teacher ; and though too haughty (!!) a man to marry 
beneath him, he had, at least, justice enough to say that while she lived he 
would never marry any one else. 


Lytton’s grandfather was a republican with a variety of crotchets ! 
“To harden the children of the rich into the physical endurance of 
the children of the poor, to cram them with a learning that would 
revolt from coarse companionship while fostering notions of equality 
with gingham and frieze!” Again Lytton observes :— 

Now my father was one of those men who have a right [he was such a 
superior person] when a lady refuses them, to inquire respectfully “ why?” 
The lady confided the reason to the haughty man. The colonel repaid this 
confidence by a manly letter, which showed more feeling than might be 
expected (!) from one who had always been accustomed to have his own way, 
and who was generally no less annoyed than indignant when any obstacle 
arose ceusen tlh will and his triumph (! 1), 


O Barry Lyndon, you were a feeble creation in comparison with 
this colonel! This colonel greeted Lytton’s arrival into the world 
with scowls, ‘The lands of Lytton, if ever they devolved on my 
mother, would be at her own disposal; and he must have known 
enough of my mother's family pride (O mortal man!) to suspect 
that she would have a strong desire to keep distinct the representa- 
tive of her own line from that of the Bulwers,” Colonel Bulwer in 
1804 was appointed over a military district, which had its head- 
quarters at Preston, in Lancashire, at this time the centre of 
an ¢trritable manufacturing population. Ye gods! “ Irritable” in 
1801, when corn was at famine prices, wages at their lowest ebb, the 
“ token ” and “ allowance” system in full swing, “ Enclosure Acts” in 
full operation, the people unrepresented in parliament, unnecessary 
wars past, necessary wars ahead! Irritable forsooth! We are 
accustomed to this flippant tone in Lytton’s novels ; how many sus- 
pected that it was borrowed from real life? The present Lord 
Lytton seems scarcely aware that this tone, this morgue, this ineffable 
impertinence, has become hateful even to this British nation of shop- 
keepers and flunkeys. Throughout the son sees only his father. 
He shows no sense of distance. His father is too near and dear to 
him. With the egotism and conceit which appears in every genera- 
tion of this family, he takes little notice of what made the man, and 
would prefer to think that his father evolved himself, rather than 
that he was the product of any influences, We agree with Goethe; 
“The main object of biography is to exhibit man in relation to the 
features of his time.” But the son makes no attempt to do this, 
Even when Lytton is at the imitative period, the son carfot see it. 
What are plainly conscious imitations he would fain have us believe 
to be the products of unfettered genius. What the son takes to be 
original suggestions on Ireland, for instance, are mainly borrowed 
from James Mill. “ Pelham” was written shortly after Disraeli’s 
“ Vivian Grey ” and Lister’s “ Granby,” and all these brilliantly stupid 
productions must be judged in relation to one another. But why 
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this mad desire that all the originality of the world might centre 
itself in one family? Why this puerile vanity which is so fain to 
see in every member of one’s family a highly superior person ? 
Surely we are all men and brothers! Fortunately, Lord Lytton left 
an autobiography, which, however, only goes as far as his twenty- 
second year. It is a genuine Wahrheit und Dichtung—truth and 
imagination combined—not, however, conscious like Goethe’s, but 
unconscious. There is undoubtedly a good deal of imagination in it, 
but it matters little to us whether or not Lord Lytton was in his 
youth all that he paints himself, it is highly valuable. Shorn of 
phrases he was a mother’s darling (his father dying while he was 
still an infant), and consequently a spoilt boy. His mother taught 
him poetry before she taught him pothooks. She also instilled into 
his young mind a becoming sense of his dignified birth, and taught 
him a solemn reverence for his departed ancestors, whom Lytton is 
never tired of tracing back by means of “ genealogical tricks,” as 
Elizabeth’s Burleigh, with unconscious humour, called pedigrees. 
His account of these early lessons is delightfully written ; and at the 
time of his writing it, Lytton had learnt that rank, honours, and 
riches are not the sole incentives to noble conduct in this vain world, 
and himself observes : “ In going through the above details of private 
history, I am no doubt indulging my acknowledged infirmity of 
family pride, and, it may be, exposing myself to the contempt of the 
philosophical.” Showing thereby, if the principle needed further 
illustration, that, just as a man may be made conscious of certain 
absurd tricks of body, so he may be aware of a certain warping of the 
judgment, and yet be unable to remedy his defects. The whole 
account of his ancestry is a caricature. To return: from a spoilt 
infant he developed into a rather precocious boy, left too much to his 
own devices. At the age of sixteen, he appears as the unamiable 
product of “ private select academies” and “ private tutors.” His 
superior airs at one academy provoked a fight, in which he unfortu- 
nately came off victor. It is a pity that he was never sent to Eton, 
or some other public school, where he would have found other boys as 
clever as himself, who nevertheless did not give themselves airs, or, 
if they did, got soundly pummelled. At another academy, at the‘age 
of fifteen, he received a blow from the master, and we find the mature 
man of forty-seven commenting upon it thus: “A blow—at my 

e—to one of my ancient birth! My ancestry was invoked with 
the spirit of a Roman!” After his juvenile love-affair, his morbid 
vanity notes with satisfaction how “young eyes peered at me from 
the windows, and I passed up the front garden, pale, thin, and care- 
worn, the ghost of what I had been a year before.” Lytton shortly 
afterwards went to Cambridge. ‘“ But languid and objectless, indif- 
ferent to ambition, not dreaming of honours, shunning companion- 
ship, averse from noisy pleasures, I went into the animated, restless, 
world of the University.” Health and common sense returned in a 
measure. But the radical vices of his mind betray themselves in the 
language employed by the mature man of forty-seven in recording the 
events of his youth, ‘Come, my good man, I will pay for the trouble. 
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Don’t speak to me as if J was a beggar.” ‘“ He was obviously much 
my inferior in rank,” and soon. When the father ceases to commit 
himself, the son continues in the same vein of painful brag and 
“ fidget,” which Swinburne so severely styles the two notes 
characteristic of inborn vulgarity. 


The character of the girl first loved by my father was probably as uncommon 
as the love he — her, .. . My father had as yet never known privation, 
never been pinched for money. Sensitively proud (by what right?) he would 
have suffered intolerably from any position in life which left him unable to 
hold his head high ! 

Goethe found in Spinoza a theory of the universe and man which satisfied 
his mind to the exclusion of every other philosophy. Schiller found the same 
in Kant ; George Eliot seems to have found it in Comte. But my father’s 
creations responded to the guidance of no single philosopher, and contain no 
artistic illustration of the maxims of any particular school or system of 
philosophy. 


At twenty-four Lytton married, and “out of an income of £500 a 
year kept a large country-house near London, a carriage and two or 
three carriage-horses, and was entertaining constantly. And though 
he appears to have contracted some debts, his correspondence shows 
that they were not more than he was able to pay off in the third 
year of his marriage.” Yes, but by what Grub Street drudgery! In 
“ Money,” Lytton makes one of his characters echo his own feelings 
of that time. “In marriages like this the wife cannot share the 
burden. It is his, the husband’s, to provide, to scheme, to work, to 
endure, to grind out his strong heart at the miserable wheel. The 
wife, alas! cannot share the struggle, she can but witness the 
despair.” And all this heroic sacrifice for what? For show, for 
family pride, for abject adoration of the idols of the “ upper classes.” 
And for the sake of keeping up the miserable appearances which 
he adored, he applied himself with such slavery to his drudgery that 
he could find no time for his wife, ceased to make a companion of 
her, ruined his health, overstrained his nerves, and allowed himself 
to fall into habits of fidgetiness and peevishness, which finally had 
what result /—the ultimate and irreparable estrangement of the wife 
for whom all the ignoble sacrifice was made! It is too painful, too 
poor a history to linger over. The future discourser on high themes 
is still serving his apprenticeship in life. The second volume leaves 
him at the age of twenty-six, full of vain ambitions, unemancipated 
from his life’s idols, nothing achieved and little promise for the 
future. His contemporaries were severe upon him—no man was 
ever so virulently attacked, and Thackeray was among the number of 
his traducers. But nothing so bitter was said of him as his own 
admission concerning Pelham: “ It was not my aim to paint draw- 
ing-rooms, but to paint the people in them—their characters and 
humours.” The general public, however, only saw the drawing- 
room, and present readers only see thesame. We await the coming 
volumes. Miseries, genuine miseries, are in store for young Lytton 
which purify the soul. Finally, we would recommend the author 
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to beware of making his family even more wonderful than that of 
Carlyle himself, 

A singular contrast is the change from the “ Life of Lytton” to 
the “ Life of F. D. Maurice,” ” also written by his son. From the 
strange spectacle of a family wherein “ family pride ” seems to supply 
more than two-thirds of the motives of life, and to cause most of 
the heartburning and dissension and estrangement, we are conveyed 
to a very different family, where “religion” almost fulfils the same 
functions. Maurice is most generally known only by his “ Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy.” This was the theme of his life. 
“ Religion” was almost the only subject which he discussed, and he 
began it almost from his birth. He had no childhood. He was 
born and bred in an atmosphere of discussion. Unfortunately, the 
discussion always ended in dissent, the dissent led to dissension. It 
is impossible to conceive what can have been the terrible state of a 
household in which it was possible for the daughters to write to their 
father, being then in his house: ‘“ We do not think it consistent with 
the duty we owe to God to attend a Unitarian place of worship, and 
can no longer consent to take the communion with you.” So painful 
had discussion on these trying subjects become that the family 
habitually wrote in preference to speaking. Dissensions in the family 
only increased with time. It finally came round to F. D. Maurice’s 
turn to leave his father’s Unitarian confession and join the Church 
of England. The ideas and beliefs which divided people of sixty 
years perhaps no longer exist, and consequently the greater part of 
these volumes have for the general public only a retrospective interest. 
There is a sweet humility in the words in which Maurice sums up, 
in 1836, the result of thirty years’ incessant pondering on the 
terrible enigma of life. They are addressed to a would-be pupil :— 

All the information I have which could serve in any degree for the guidance 
of another, has been derived from blunders oft repeated, from long periods of 
aimless search of melancholy listlessness, bringing after them shame and 
despondency, but resulting, I would humbly hope, through the mercy which 
makes all things work together for good, in some self-acquaintance, some 
abhorrence of self-will, and some desire to show my brethren how they may 
avoid quicksands in which I sank, and how they may attain a harbour which, 
if I may not say I have reached, I am at least sure that I descry. 


The modern reader cannot but take up the attitude of Carlyle 
towards Maurice—the modern reader and Carlyle always anxious to 
avoid points of difference ; Maurice never able to leave them alone. 
Maurice had the greatest reverence for Carlyle, but feared that it 
was not reciprocal ; he feared, indeed, that Carlyle thought him a 
“sham.” And assuredly Carlyle did so—in the Carlylean sense. 
He doubtless regarded Maurice as a chaser of phantoms and un- 
realities, the questioner of a motionless sphinx. Maurice wrote no 
love-letters; they are theological discussions. Even a parent’s grief 
at the loss of a still-born child cannot still this hunger for inquiry: 





27 **The Life of F. D. Maurice.’’ By his Son, F. Maurice. Two vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 1884. 
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“ I do not know what the judgment of the Church is, but I could 
not look upon its marble face without believing that a spirit had 
been within it, and that it was gone home to its Father’s house, and 
would one day come again with Christ and His saints.” In a letter 
to a friend he is thus described: ‘‘ He is a man of much prayer ; his 
sisters told me that when he was with them they frequently found 
that he had not been in bed all night, having spent the whole night 
in prayer.” Such was the man. Theage is Carlylean—and endorses 
his opinion. Strange to us is the apparition of the dead. 

The record of a life * which is typical of the lives of so many young 
people nowadays may be read with interest. Ellen Watson was in 
no way a remarkable person, and she died in 1880 at the premature 
age of twenty-four. The first two-and-twenty years of her life 
were devoted to the acquisition of positive knowledge, chiefly in the 
fields of mathematics and physics. She was a Gilchrist scholar at 
Girton, and graduated at London. Twenty-two years of examina- 
tions, followed by two years of teaching in South Africa, suddenly 
cut short by pulmonary consumption! And this is life! We 
should like to know if there was any connection between the examina- 
tion-system and the consumption—her editor gives no hint that the 
consumption was purely hereditary. But the acquisition of dry 
positive knowledge could not satisfy the yearnings of even so short a 
life as hers. As soon as she was released from the bondage of 
examinations and class-rooms, she directed her thoughts to those 
subjects which alone give hope of solace to the mind—art, poetry, 
and religion. Her mind awakened to the consciousness of higher 
wants. The death of her favourite Professor, the well-known 
“ materialist,” W. K. Clifford, probably had the effect of turning her 
thoughts chiefly to religion, and she died with the words of the Com- 
munion on her lips, submissively desiring to believe the most com- 
fortable doctrines of our faith. But there was no fruition, and no 
spirit of keen joy in such a life as this. And yet it is a typical life, 
and an outcome of modern methods. Ellen Watson never got so far 
as some of us moderns—for ever lamenting that there should be no 
better bread than can be made with wheat; perpetually bewailing 
the shortness of human life, saying unkind things about death, and 
for ever pulling a long face at Pan, and begging him to leave his 
piping and answer riddles. But she never lived, she only prepared 
to live. She never advanced beyond the stage of tuition. No love 
ever intoxicated her mind with pleasure, and she never learned to 
have a sense of the soul of immortal gladness in all things. Her day 
was a night of doubt and sorrow, warmed at most by the moon’s 
rays. And this isa life? The only justification for writing a record 
of it will perhaps be found in Dr. Johnson's words: “There has, 
perhaps, rarely passed a life of which a judicious and faithful narra- 
tive would not be useful.” This, however, is not the praise we can 
accord to Miss Buckland. Her remarks are jejwne. Miss Watson’s 
letters and essays are the only things which invite perusal. 
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One of the most charming autobiographies it has been our good 
fortune to read is that of Mrs. Anna Eliza Bray,” born 1789, died 
1883. This is no record of a life cut off prematurely. Mrs. Bray had 
already reached an age of intelligence before her grandmother died 
in her hundredth year. And we may understand the strength of the 
impression made upon a precocious child by the tales of the old lady, 
who could carry her memory back to the days of Queen Anne, when 
she lived among men who had witnessed the execution of King 
Charles I.!_ Mrs. Bray was a gentlewoman of the old school. It is 
no wonder if the incidents and traditions of the last century gave a 
colour to her ideas and manner. Her novels and tales are perhaps 
not much read now ; but as her grand-nephew, Mr. Kempe, says— 
“‘ She believed profoundly in herself and her works, and made no 
secret of it; but there was a childlike openness and sweetness in her 
self-confidence which attracted instead of repelling.” Here for once 
indeed we meet with real dignity in a character marked by simplicity, 
repose and self-restraint. Let us quote a few words. After two 
years of happy marriage with Charles Stothard, the son of the great 
Stothard, she suffered a great blow by his sudden death through an 
accident. One month after his death, she had a child born to her. 
But four short months after that “ it pleased the Almighty to deprive 
her of her dear child.” 

The sorrow of that affliction no words can express. So bitterly and almost 
incessantly did I weep that suddenly my eyes became affected in the most. 
serious manner, I could do nothing; the slightest attempt to read or write 
was attended with such fearful effects, that I was soon literally helpless, all 
my efforts were paralyzed, and my heart given up to a grief of the most dan- 
gerous kind, a grief which, from the want of occupation, had leisure to indulge 
all the feelings of wretchedness till they became morbid. I was advised that 
I must call up a strong resolution to conquer my feelings, or the most serious 
consequences would be the result. The opinion thus firmly given, produced 
an effect on my mind the most remarkable. Hitherto I had soriowed for the 
loss of others ; I now felt alarmed lest I should become lost to myself, for that 
would be the consequence of the loss of my sight. From that day all my 
efforts at self-command were renewed with tenfold vigour. 

The portrait of her prefixed to the book is that of a singularly 
beautiful woman, full of animation, and with a “ spirituality” in it 
which reminds one strongly of Mrs. Browning. Her autobiography 
displays a mind of genuine distinction. Here is refinement, tone, 
true-breeding—everything which is most dear and amiable in woman. 
And if there is also a certain reserve, we miss nothing essential, and 
it is an example which may well be set up to a generation like ours, 
which is so sadly given over to morbid curiosity. Of all men of her 
own generation she had the greatest reverence for Southey ; but she 
also lived in close contact with many of those most distinguished in 
art and literature. To us moderns she represents an ideal which is 
almost lost to us, and if, amongst the women who may read this book, 
some should take her as a model, it would be no calamity. 





29 ‘ Autobiography of Anna Eliza Bray.” Edited by J. A. Kempe. London; 
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A book with a title intended to catch the eye—“‘ A Cursory His- 
tory of Swearing” “—will probably succeed in its intention and 
attract the attention of the idle. That any author should be capable 
of keeping up through 200 pages a flippant discourse on a few exple- 
tives does more credit to his industry than to his judgment. The 
sum of the matter is that an expletive is a form of words which the 
foolish and vulgar will always consider forcible, while the more cul- 
tured few will regard them as the sure signs of a weakness of mind 
and a poverty of expression. The author attempts to give the ety- 
mology and history of several words, and has some notices of legisla- 
tion against swearing. But his remarks are so much wrapped up in 
flippant circumlocution that few will have the patience to follow him. 
He has been at the pains of collecting anecdotes and illustrations from 
a surprising variety of sources. 

The “ New Lucian ”® is cast in the form of dialogues of the dead, 
as its title suggests, well known to the student of literature. Fénélon 
in his “ Dialogue des Morts,” and of course particularly Landor in his 
“Imaginary Conversations,” made themselves famous by the works 
they wrote under this device. It is plain that Landor was the 
author’s model, and we cannot but admit that he has well imitated 
the cultured tone and caught the polished manner of his master. 
There is the same epigrammatic terseness, combined with a diction 
well suited to the characters supposed to be speaking, which gives to 
Landor’s conversations so much of their charm, vraisemblance, and 
dramatic effect. The dialogue between “ Plato and Landor” is the 
most delightful. The next is that between ‘Richardson and Field- 
ing ”—which is couched, as it should be, in altogether different lan- 
guage. Although these are dialogues of the dead, it is needless to 
say that their conversations at all points touch topics of purely modern 
interest. These lively shades are kept au cowrant concerning things 
above-ground by endless arrivals. Every one will find this book an 
intellectual feast, although perhaps every one will not be able to under- 
stand all the allusions. How many, for instance, will recognize this 
newly-arrived shade ? 


He was of about the middle height, but reduced below it by a stoop. The 
length of his hair might have proclaimed him a Spartan, were it not that one 
saw that he could have come of no race which follows the practice of exposin 
its sickly children. His visage was long even to prolixity; his mouth semi- 
hiant and unalterably sad. He had the eyes of a dolphin, and the legs of a 
Strymonian crane. 

Plato. Apotropaian Apollo! Avert the omen! And you, my friend, 
refrain from unlucky words! What should this portent threaten ? 


We can only quote one other passage :— 


lato. Do you mean that these poets reject the supreme authority of 
reason as a guide and moderator in their compositions ! 
Landor. I mean that they not only reject but insult it. A poem by one 
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of these poets is either a riot of the imagination or a mutiny of the passions ; 
and reason would present herself there with as much rashness as an unpopular 
magistrate at a tumult among the cobblers. They would pelt her from the 


scene with rotten adjectives. 
Plato. You are indeed describing a lawless and licentious class of men. 
Landor. In matters of art they profess to be, as_they call it, a ‘law unto 
themselves;” a pretention than which none could be more alien from the 


orderly and reverent spirit of the Greek. 


The “Life of Sir David Wedderburn,” by his sister, is the biography 
of a man who, without being, and without any claim to be, anything 
wonderful, was a credit to his nation, and who, in his many travels, 
behaved in a way to inspire respect for the British character. The 
present volume is mainly a record of his travels, and is chiefly com- 
posed of extracts from his diaries which he sedulously kept in every 
part of the world. His remarks are mainly directed to externals, and 
there is a good deal that is merely supplementary to Baedeker ; but 
they are occasionally not without touches which show considerable 
insight into the political and social conditions of the countries he 
visited—of Greece and Turkey, India and Russia, de. The descrip- 
tions are fresh and lively, and have the great advantage of not being 
reminiscences, but actually written on the spot. Sir D. Wedderburn’s 
literary activity was restricted to articles contributed to a variety of 
journals, amongst which the Girl's Own Paper seems to have been a 
favourite. 

Mr. Backhouse,” a member of the Society of Friends, well known 
in the north of England, who died a few years ago, left behind him 
the commencement of a work on Church History viewed from a 
Quaker standpoint. This has now been edited by some of his friends. 
There is no pretence of original research, but the main facts from the 
destruction of Jerusalem to the Council of Nica are put together in 
a very readable form. The writer speaks of his heretical point of 
view, but this does not save him from applying the phrase “poisonous 
leaven” to those heresies with which he disagrees. Verily the odiwm 
theologicum varies as the slightness of the difference between the 
parties. But it is hardly fair to speak of odiwm theologicum in con- 
nection with Mr. Backhouse, for though he disapproves strongly both 
of Gnosticism and Arianism, he says nothing evil of the members of 
those sects. To trace the growth of a society and the gradual 
development of its organization is both interesting and useful ; but it 
is unreasonable to found an argument upon it, as the author attempts 
to do. When the Church was a small persecuted society, it may not 
have wanted special officers—a clergy as distinct from a laity—any 
more than our ancestors wanted professional soldiers when every man 
was trained toarms. But tempora mutantur,in the Church as in 
other things, and we can agree with Mr. Backhouse in thinking it 
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not always for the better. The illustrations greatly enhance the value 
of the book. They consist of Christian antiquities, some from the 
author’s own pencil and others reproduced from photographs. 

We have received the first number of a new Italian quarterly, the 
Rivista Storica Italiana, * published by the well-known Bocca firm, 
and under the editorship of C. Rinando, A. Fabretti, Villari and De 
Leva. The general plan has clearly been suggested by that of the 
“‘ Revue Historique ” of Paris, but it does not aspire to fill the uni- 
versal position of that paper, and restricts itself rather more to 
national history. Each number is arranged under four heads— 
original articles, reviews, summary of all that relates to Italian affairs 
in foreign reviews, and notices of societies and their proceedings. 
Although there are some fifty historical periodical publicationsin Italy 
alone, none attempts exactly the same task as this review. The 
amount of historical periodical literature—-of mere writing about 
books—is appalling. In French, German, English, and Italian, there 
are between two and three hundred; add Portuguese, Dutch and 
South American, and the raison @étre of a'general review like this will 
be understood. To collect and summarize all notices on Italian 
affairs from such a variety of sources means effecting a great economy 
of labour. The articles and reviews of this number are quite equal 
in merit to those of similar reviews in England, France, or Germany. 
If we have one suggestion to offer, it is to beware of (Italian) pro- 
lixity—the articles on Duruy’s History and Villari’s Macchiavelli 
are too long. 

Mr. Ashton’s edition of the life of Captain John Smith, the Pre- 
sident of Virginia, is one of the best boys’ books that has come out 
this season.” The selection and condensation is well done, and the 
book is illustrated by facsimilies of the original engravings of Smith’s 
“Wonderful Adventures among the Turks in the East and the Indians 
in the West,” some being taken from his work, and others from con- 
temporary maps. The portrait of Pocahontas is well known, but not 
so the picture of her saving Smith’s life, nor that of her father's 
court. 





BELLES LETTERS. 


ODERN verse when it rises above the ordinary level is often 
conspicuous for facility of expression. There is an increased 
supply of poetical ideas and harmonious phrases afloat and abroad in 
the air, and an imaginative writer possessed of some literary skill has 
more and more poetical stock to draw upon, ‘as the crowd of poets 
gather with the passing years. The study of old ballads and the 
earlier poetry of nations has become general, the romance of the 
Renaissance is no longer the property of the few, and by help of 
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translations, or a more or less faltering study of the original, all the 
poets of all the ages have become audible at once. But in spite of 
this enlarged vocabulary and store of varied phrases, the old ditticulty 
of finding a new subject, or of treating the familiar themes from a new 
point of view, remains, Some therefore turn to art, and others question 
science if haply they may find the inspiration which they desire. 
But as yet neither word-painting nor poetical rendering of the 
marvels of science have made poetry a new creature. But in conse- 
quence of this uneasy quest of novelty there are frequent attempts 
at metrical description of new scenes and new phenomena, The 
august temple of the Muses has become a museum in the modern 
sense of the word—part class-room, part a repository of curios. “The 
Earth Voices, and other Poems,” * by Mr. William Sharp, with which 
we are favourably impressed, will afford us an instance of this ten- 
dency. With the exception of the legend of Sospitra and a dramatic 
idyll recording the romantic love-story of Gaspara Stampa—both of 
which are full of interest and beauty—the greater part of the volume 
consists of poetical fragments which are either disconnected from 
each other or only succeed each other in a formal and mechanical 
sequence. Of the “Transcripts from Nature,” the author says him- 
self that they are portions of a series forming a kind of private 
“ Liber Studiorum ;” while the “ Earth Voices” are divided into Song 
of the Streams, Song of the Waterfalls, Song of the Deserts, 
&e. The Song of the Stream is again subdivided into the 
Voice of the Nile, the Tiber, the Rhine, &c. Now granted facility 
of expression and a knowledge of the poetical phrases in vogue, all 
that is required for endless poetry of this kind is a geography, a 
rhyming dictionary, and toujours de Vaudace. Again, we have moon- 
rise sketches, rainbow sketches, Australian sketches, until we are 
tempted to exclaim, “‘ Where is the picture?” The scratches of a 
Michael Angelo or a Flaxman, nay, even the palette of a Reynolds, 
are worth preserving, but the secrets of a beginner are all his own. 
“ A plague on your method! we go by the result.” We will give an 
instance of one of Mr. Sharp’s most striking transcripts. 


As “ Impression.” 

A hundred arches left and right 

Are mirror’d in the calm lagoon ; 

The stars pulse there, and the gold moon 
Sails through a nether sphere of night: 
A distant roar—a flame—a crash— 
A whirling fiery bolt—a flash— 

* * * * 
The train is gone; the echo’s o’er; 
The arch’d lagoon is still once more. 


Now if this were introduced into a long poem it would stand out well 


as a purpureus pannus, but printed as a separate poem, we maintain 
that though beautiful in itself, it is an impertinence. We regret that 
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our space will not allow us to dwell on the two longer poems, “ Sos- 
pitra ” and “Gaspara Stampa,” but they prove that Mr. Sharp can 
conceive a dramatic situation and express the same in melodious 
verse, 

Very few books of travel present a clearer picture of the aspect of 
Nature and the incidents of daily life in a foreign land than the 
“Indian Lyrics”* of Mr. Trego Webb. When a poet and a 
humourist takes up the tale of distant climes he not only enlarges 
knowledge, but he gives delight. We once had the privilege of 
listening to Charles Kingsley as hatless but not pipeless on a 
wild March morning, he described an evening scene in the West 
Indian forest, the monkeys going to bed, and the oldest monkey 
preaching a sermon to his younger brethren, and we need not say that 
the picture was fixed in our mind for ever. If Mr. Webb does not 
command the inspiration of genius, he certainly possesses the poet’s 
eye and the sympathy of the humourist, without which there is 
neither seeing nor hearing of the procreative kind. The earlier part 
of the volume, belying the title, consists of a series of sonnets on 
native servants and European residents. They may be characterized 
as humorous-descriptive. They are, no doubt, accurate transcripts 
from well-known types, and to set against the tone of quiet con- 
tempt which bespeaks the Anglo-Indian, there is an undertone of 
tenderness for these “children of a larger growth” which excites 
the sympathy of the reader. Of the lyrics proper we return to 
read with the greatest interest the “Old Punkah Wallah.” Headed 
by a quotation from Wordsworth, and recalling the style and treat- 
ment of the Lyrical Ballads, this poem, in our judgment, touches 
the highest level of any in the volume. We can only find space for 
the opening stanzas, and those which record the death of the Punkah 
Wallah at his post. 

Our ways are fall of sound and strife ; 
Ambition clouds our years ; 

We break the quiet calms of life 
With restless hopes and fears. 


Sometimes methinks we well might learn 
From humble lives we shun 
How uncomplaining toil may earn 
The crown of duty done. 
* * * * 
But soon his resting-place was known, 
Nor was he far astray ; 
For in an outhouse all alone 
Stone-dead the old man lay. ' 


Still faithful he had borne his part 
Down to his latest breath ; 

Till Nature to that patient heart 
Whispered that this was death. 





2 “Indian Lyrics.’ By W. Trego Webb. Bengal Education Service. Cal- 
cutta: Thacker, Spink & Co. London: W. Thacker & Co, 1884. 
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“The Ode to a Crow” ranks highest as a metrical composition and 
as a work of humour. “The Adjutant Bird,” “The Nautch Girl,” 
and “ Punkah Beats ” are more original if less striking. For rhymes 
of the P. and O. we care but little. And the inevitable triolets and 
rondeaux, like all new fashions which are not quite new, seem to us 
already out of date. In his last stanzas Mr. Webb again strikes the 
Wordsworthian lyre. 


Our years amid these sultry plains, 
The palm, the lotus’ silver gleam, 

Light subjects of my lighter strains, 
May seem to some an idle theme. 


Yet to men’s minds great Nature’s powers 
A silent inspiration give ; 

The fields and sunlight, trees and flowers, 
All help to mould the life we live. 


In the various surroundings of Indian life Mr. Webb has discovered 
rather than invented an original subject, and if he now and again 
recalls great poets to our minds, it is less in the way of imitation than 
of dutiful reproduction. As a rule his style is his own, and serves 
his turn sufficiently well. 

At the very beginning of “The English Madonna”* Mr. James 
Hinton prays that eternal Junes may be the portion of his lady-love. 


—— unmarred 
F’en by one petal falling from one spray, 
Or one heart ieee sigh of sorrowing bard. 


But he is by no means inclined to spare us, or to remember that 
our Junes are transitory and may as well be fairly cheerful. Now it 
is impossible for anything to be at once duller and more painful than 
to be constrained to listen, not to the conventional sighs of a love- 
sick poet, but to the apparently bond fide confidences of a literary 
gentleman touching what ought to be his own private affairs. We 
would remind Mr. Hinton that when the great poets of bygone days 
celebrated their mistresses in verse they idealized them, and so 
removed them from the profane gaze of the vulgar. But in “ The 
English Madonna,” as before in “ Love’s Offering,” we are made to 
feel that we are being let into a secret about a real event, and we are 
made ashamed and uncomfortable by the pantings and spasms and 
sighs with which the unasked-for revelation is accompanied. We 
do not deny that Mr, Hinton has a great command of language, or 
that his power of impassioned apostrophe is purely mechanical. But 
we wish he would apply his gift of verse to a more becoming theme. 
The frontispiece to the volume consists of a large photograph of a 
young lady. We forbear to comment on the propriety or taste of 
such a novel insertion. 


3 An English Madonna.” By James Hinton, Author of ‘‘ Love’s Offering.” 
London: Remington & Co., 134, New Bond Street. 1884. 
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The ‘“ Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, and how it Grew,” * by 
Mrs. Pfeiffer, consists of the story of the composition of a Scottish 
ballad during a tour in the Isle of Mull, and the ballad itself. 
Against this unnatural union of poetry and prose we protest 
altogether. Even Mr. Hinton does not subjoin to his passionate 
effusions a prose narrative of how he felt when he began to write, or 
what he had for dinner the day before ; nor does he present us with 
a model audience consisting of several admirers and only one 
dissentient critic. Mrs. Pfeiffer’s narrative may, of course, be purely 
imaginary, but that is not the impression left upon our minds. The 
allusion to Professor Blackie; the literary lady who inspires the 
simple natives with such trembling adoration ; the mention of “ that 
one of us who takes for his share all the worst of the work of 
life ;” the self-consciousness which is as conspicuous as the clever- 
ness, all point to the prose narrative being for the most part an 
“ ower true tale.” We recommend our readers to skip it, and to get 
on tothe poetry. The“ Lady of the Rock” is the story of a daughter 
of the House of Argyll wedded against her will to a chieftain of 
Mull ; how she scorned his love, how he sought to revenge himself by 
exposing his wife to the fury of the waves, and how she is restored 
to life and true love at last. The subject is a right good one for 
ballad poetry, and Mrs, Pfeiffer's rendering is beautiful as well as 
spirited. There is an echo here and there of the great ballads of D. 
G. Rossetti, but the following is far from slavish. The scene in the 
turret chamber, in which the Lady Elizabeth defies the Red Maclean 
on her bridal night, and refuses to be other than his wife in name, 
is finely conceived and beautifully told. But Mrs. Pfeiffer should 
not have deprecated criticism, or explained that it is sometimes 
proper to write poetry on doubtful themes. “Name it and you 
break it” is true of silence and other essences besides. 

“ Poems and Swedish Translations,” ° by Frederick Peterson, M.D., 
possesses the merit of brevity and simplicity. The stwe is even, and 
if rarely melodious, it is well adapted to the thin German sentiment 
of the original lyrics. Many of the pieces bear a faint resemblance 
to the songs of Heine. There is more substance in the following 
lines than in most of the shorter poems :— 


Tue ZOROASTRIAN. 


As once perhaps in olden days 
Beneath the far-off Persian skies, 
Some reverent one of patient ways 
Did hours before the sun arise. 
To hasten in the starlit moon , 
Up some high hill when winds were cold, 
To wait the moment day is boon, 
To kneel before the disk of gold; 





4 “The Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, and how it Grew.” By Emily Pfeiffer. 
London : Kegan Paul, ‘Irench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square, 1884. 

5 **Poems and Swedish Translations.” By Frederick Peterson, M.D. Buffalo, 
ae : Peter Paul & Brothers, Publishers, 363, Main Street. London: Triibner 
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And when the long rays were descried, 
Which leaped forth from the golden rim 
Of that great star he deified, 
To pour out orisons to him— 
As may have done this devotee, 
I wake, I wait, I kneel to chee. 


Most of Mr. Sibree’s verses’ were written long ago, and under the 
modest titles of Rhymes reviewed a while since. Fortified by some 
not unfriendly notices, the author again presents these rhymes, 
together with some others, to the public, and inscribes them under 
the name of Poems to the aforesaid complaisant reviewers. After 
this it will be unbecoming on our part to presume to criticize, but per- 
haps we may be permitted to address the author in his own words-— 


We may preach, preach, preach, 
But we never can preach like thee. 


An anonymous romance, “ Onnalinda”’ by name, of American 
authorship, and concerning the invasion of the Genesee valley by 
Denonville, sustains its interest from first to last. Strange to say, 
the tale is the pleasanter to read for being in metre, and t. 2 reader 
is beguiled past many pitfalls in the shape of “ asides” by the author 
by the silvery ring of the verse. The story turns upon the court- 
ship of Onnalinda, an Indian princess, the granddaughter of an 
English earl (note the breathless interest in the points of the coronet), 
by Captain Eben Stark, who at first is fighting with and then against 
the French commander Denonville. There is also a bye-story con- 
cerning Ronald Kent, the faithful squire of Stark, his origin and 
his constancy to the love of his childhood. Everything ends happily. 
Captain Eben Stark and Onnalinda are united ; Oonak, the traitor, 
is punished; Ronald Kent and his Glinting Star come together at 
last. It is a tale of the forest, of savage chivalry, of mirthful, happy 
love-making. The Ballad of the Burning Ship, of which Stark is the 
hero, is well adapted for public recitation. Only the author’s asides 
are tedious, both when he is “arch” and when he is learned and 
witty all at once. 

Three volumes of the poems of the Dean of Wells, which are 
severally entitled ‘ Master and Scholar,”* “ Lazarus, and other 
Poems,” * “ Things New and Old,” * are for the most part reprints of 
former editions, In “Things New and Old,” Dr. Plumptre collects 
for the first time some pleasing in memoriam sonnets and verses to 





, ae Poems.” By John Sibree, M.A. London: Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill, 
884, 
7 “Onnalinda,” A Romance. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 & 29, 
West 28rd Street. London: 25, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 1884. 

+ “Master and Scholar,’ &. By E. H. Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 
— edition, with Notes, London; Griffith & Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

vu Lazarus, and other Poems,” By E, H. Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. 
Fourth edition. London: Griffith & Farran, St, Paul’s Churchyard, 1884. 

10 “Things New and Old.” By B. H. Plumptre, D.D., Dean of Wells. London : 
Griffith & Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard, New York: E, P, Dutton & Co, 
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well-known friends who have recently passed away. We prefer the 
sonnet to the memory of Mrs. Tait to any of the rest. The verses 
to the metre of Hiawatha, in memory of Prince Leopold, are graceful. 
These poems as a whole are addressed to those prepared to receive 
them. They are smoothly written, scholarly in expression, and 
entirely free from folly and affectation. But Charles Lamb’s 
delightful translation of the motto Sermoni propri ora, which Cole- 
ridge prefixed to his “ Religious Musings,” applies with peculiar 
force to almost all the Dean’s poems, ‘They are properer for a 
sermon.” No doubt they were written with a religious purpose, 
but even to those to whom the sentiments are welcome the un- 
disguised improving of the occasion must be a little tedious. 
We remember to have seen a specimen of a proposed translation 
of Dante by Dr, Plumptre which reached a higher level than these 
amiable but ‘ shovel-hatted ” elegies, 

Poetry like that of the Dean of Wells, the work of a scholar and a 
man of letters, brings with it its own reward ; for it attains the end 
which the author proposes to himself, and he knows what it is worth 
and how far it is poetry at all. But what are we to say to the 
poetical works of John Brent, F.S.A.?" They betoken a gentle and 
pleasant imagination, they are composed with great care, neither 
metre nor expression is at fault, and they contain nothing base. But 
it is possible to read them through, and then be unable to say which 
of them have left a distinct impression on the mind, if indeed any 
have left an impression at all. There is a long Tennysonian idyll 
named “ Winnie ;” “Justine, an Early Christian Romance,” and 
endless lesser poems with such titles as “The Moon,” “ Prayer,” 
“The Days of Eld,” “The Storm.” They are all pretty, all sensible,. 
all what they should be ; and there are two volumes of them exqui- 
sitely printed on thick paper with gold edges, and bound in white 
and gold cloth, A sort of compassion and a sort of shame at feeling 
compassion comes over the mind when we consider the “ pity of it. 
But no doubt Mr. Brent’s poems have given, and will continue to. 
give, pleasure to numerous lovers of graceful and harmless sentiment. 

We have less compunction in speaking our mind on the first volume 
of a threatened series of eighteen brethren by Mrs. Horace Dobell. 
We are told in a prefatory note that the title of “In the Watches of 
the Night” was given to these poems because they were written 
between the hours of ten and two o’clock in the night. How did 
Mrs. Dobell manage to keep awake? Or is it that, suffering from 
sleeplessness herself, she was benevolent enough to invent a certain 
sedative? The verses themselves are melodious, and expressed with 
superabundant facility. They do not contain any distinct ideas or 
describe any events. They testify to the existence of a vague un- 





1 « The Poetical Works of the late John Brent, F.S.A.’’ Revised edition, in 
two volumes. London: W. Kent & Co., Paternoster Row, 1884. 

12 “Ty the Watches of the Night.” Poems in eighteen volumes, By Mrs. 
Horace Dobell, Vol. I. “Too Late.” London: Remington & Co,, 18, Henrietta 
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comfortable emotion such as the leaves of the sundew may be 
supposed to feel when presented with minute morsels of beefsteak, 
and this the authoress celebrates under the name of Love. 

In “ Prairie Pictures,” ** Mr. John Cameron Grant paints a minute 
picture of the land of the far North-West. He describes the flowers 
of the prairie, and names them one by one. The following lines are 
among the more beautiful :— 


They stretch away before, 
The limitless billowing grasses blue and green, 
Pale topaz, some with stalks of amethyst, 
Bowed to the breeze that passes gently o’er 
The leagues of wild oats lying wide between 
The marshy tracts and higher lands and dry, 
With spots of lighter soil caressed and kisse 
By blue-bell buds of lapis lazuli. 


He also describes the Bush with almost scientific accuracy. We 
admit the cleverness of these descriptions, and their occasional 
beauty ; but it is imagination and not observation which makes the 
poet. Lilith, that impossible she who is the haunting spirit of each 
man’s innermost fancy, is not without merit. There are some longer 
poems—“ Vicisti” and “In Italy”—for which we care less. Sup- 
pressed indignation which looks down with scorn on the questions 
which interest and divide the rest of mankind, whilst it swells with 
the importance of its own unum porro necessarium, is much in 
vogue, and begins to grow tedious. 

We cannot pretend to have waded through all the two hundred 
and seventy-five pages of “ A Tale of Two Fair Women,” ™ a porten- 
tous drama of which the opening scene is laid at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the fourth scene of the seventh canto at Lake Chinchona. 
Perhaps we may assume that the author was born, as Mr. Micawber 
might have said, “on an adjacent isle”—is, in short, an Irishman. 
The style is of that allusive and metaphorical kind which is supposed 
to be de rigueur in dramatic works, and much skill and ingenuity is 
displayed in the turn of expression. But the plot is rambling and 
wanting in continuity. The source of inspiration is the “ Aurora 
Leigh” of Mrs. Barrett Browning, which, pace Mr. Ruskin and his 
advice to discard Coleridge and Shelley in its favour, is a dangerous 
model for beginners. 

When the Laureate wrote that “a sorrow’s crown of sorrow was 
the remembering happier things,” he must have forgotten the praise 
of the foolish. ‘‘ Primroses,”’ the Beaconsfield elegy, tend to make 
ridiculous the memory of a great man who least of all men of his day 
incurred ridicule. Here is the first stanza— 





13“ Prairie Pictures, Lilith, and other Poems. By John Cameron Grant. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1884. 

4“ A Tale of Two Fair Women.” Dublin: George Herbert, 117, Grafton 
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A nation mourns a nation’s loss, 

An empire mourns from zone to zone, 

A people grieved, bereaved has grown 

To gauge the sorrow of the cross, 

Which three grave years have failed to gloss. 


One is tempted to ask what would “ he whom they call Dizzy” have 
thought about it himself ? 

The translation of Dante’s “ Inferno,”** by Mr. James Romanes 
Sibbald, is a work of great literary merit. The introductory note 
contains a clear and interesting account of the state of parties in 
Florence at the end of the thirteenth century, of Dante’s connection 
with the rival and interchanging Guelphs and Ghibelines, and of his 
relations to his wife Gemma, The frontispiece is a rendering of 
Giotto’s portrait of Dante, based upon a photograph of Mr. Kirkup’s 
sketch in Lord Vernon’s edition of the “ Inferno” (1865). In a 
separate note Mr. Romanes Sibbald gives reasons for believing that 
this portrait was painted after Dante’s death in 1326. The transla- 
tion is at once pleasant to read and a faithful reproduction of the 
metre and style of the original. The emphasis on the last syllable of 
the word “ harassed,” and the statement that if Dante took advan- 
tage of the amnesty and returned to Florence, “like a malefactor he 
would require to walk,” betray the author's nationality. 

Messrs. Nimmo and Bain issue a four-volume edition of the col- 
lected works of Edgar Allan Poe.” The issue is limited to a thou- 
sand copies. There is a brief introductory biography by Mr. John H. 
Ingram, which sums up the scanty information which exists concern- 
ing that ill-starred child of genius whom England and America, now 
that it is too late, delight to honour. The work is illustrated by 
fourteen etchings, three photographs, and an excellent etched por- 
trait. The etchings are more striking in execution than original in 
design. Only Phiz or Cruikshank could have done justice to the 
ghastly imagery and weird incidents in which Poe delighted to revel. 
At the end of the fourth volume comes the poems by which, when all 
is said, the author’s fame was won, and by which it will perish “ never- 
more.” Messrs. Nimmo and Bain may take credit to themselves for the 
white vellum binding, the best of its kind that we have come across. 

Messrs. Macmillan include in their classical series the fourth 
book of Thucydides,” with notes by C. E. Graves. In the 
preface Mr. Graves acknowledges his obligations to the late Mr. 
Shilleto preeclarwm nomen. The notes, which are admirable of their 
kind, are fitted to assist and instruct the very intelligent, but to place 
them in the hands of the dense and stumbling would be as useless 





18 ‘The Inferno.” A Translation, with Notes and an Introductory Essay. 
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as to present a beggar with a cheque-book, or a blind man with a 
microscope. 

We have also to notice the third book of Horace,” with notes by 
T. E. Page. The entire work bids fair to be of very great service. 

The fresh issue of the elementary series consist of (1.) Thucydides’ 
“‘ Rise and Fall of the Athenian Empire,” ” by F. H. Colson, M.A. 
‘This volume contains the text of Thucydides, Book I., chapters 1 to 41 ; 
notes, and some useful appendices. There is also a vocabulary. (II.) 
Homer’s “ Iliad,” I.,” by J. Bond, M.A., and A. 8.Walpole, M.A., with 
notes and vocabulary. The introduction contains two illustrations of 
the Homeric Ship and the Homeric Palace, a praiseworthy 
innovation. (III.) The “Select Fables of Phedrus,” * by A.S. Wal- 
pole, M.A., with notes, exercises, Latin-English and English-Latin, 
vocabularies, and Latin index. Messrs. Macmillan and. the several 
editors of this series deserve the thanks of all who are concerned in 
the spread of education. 

“ A Real Queen” is the most wild phantasmagoric production 
that we have seen for many a day. Whatever interest it has isin 
the plot, and yet all it has by way of plot is one incident, which 
occupies only a part of the first volume, and which may be con- 
densed into half a dozen lines An escaped convict—a gentleman, 
and, as it turns out, unjustly condemned—secretes himself in the 
house of a magistrate who lives near the prison, induces one of the 
young ladies of the family—a girl of fifteen—to conceal him, and 
finally makes his escape in a boat, compelling her to accompany 
him in his flight. They are picked up by a Portuguese schooner 
bound for the South Seas, wrecked near the end of their voyage ; 
the convict and his victim are separated, and she is cast ashore on an 
“ unknown island,” where the natives—of Arcadian innocence, in 
obedience to a prophecy—make her “a real queen.” This is really 
the only well-marked incident in the book. Throughout the second 
and third volumes the dramatis persone struggle and writhe in all con- 
ceivable combinations of cross-purposes. It is as though one had 
thrown a handful of puppets into a bowl and violently stirred them 
up with a stick. However far they may have been flung apart, they 
all meet again perpetually, but, for the exigencies of the story, they 
never recognize each other, nor, unless by chance, does a single being 
in the book (after the convict episode) carry out any purpose he may 
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have formed. The tale is like a nightmare, and the language in 
which it is conveyed is entirely appropriate. The author seems te 
have gone upon the principle that one word is as good an another ; 
or, as Lord Dundreary said about young ladies, “better, I daresay.’ 
The result is very curious ; sometimes we have sentences with no 
termination ; sometimes a tail is tacked on to a sentence which has 
no connection, logical or grammatical, with its head. Then we have 
substitutions of words, such as “‘ became” for “ because ;” “ was” for 
“has ;” “ these” for “there;” “to” for “ too ;” “ off” for “ of,” &c., 
so frequently recurring as to induce the belief that no attempt has 
been made to correct the proofs. The only excuse for the book is 
that it isto a certain degree amusing, the first volume especially 
The second and third fall off in this as in all else. ‘The only well- 
drawn character is Rosamond, ‘the real queen ;” all the rest are 
little more than arbitrary instances of eccentricity. 

“Charles Dayrell: a Modern Bacchanal” is a religious novel. 
The particular form of religion which it inculeates is a curious blend, 
having for its basis what used to be known as “ muscular Christianity,” 
to which are added Humanitarianism, with a slight dash of Socialism, 
active sympathy with all “down-trodden nationalities,” especially of 
Greeks and other Christians oppressed by “the infidel Turk,” and 
last, but not least, a Christianized and Bowdlerized Bacchanalianism 
with orgies toned down for the use of Sunday-schools. As a didactic 
work it has much to recommend it ; the author’s intentions are un- 
mistgakably excellent, and many of his characters not only express (at 
great length) the most unimpeachable sentiments, but live a life of 
superhuman virtue ; but asa novel we cannot but think that “ Charles 
Dayrell” is a failure, for it fails to interest or to amuse. 

Another religious novel, but of an entirely different type, is Miss 
Edna Lyall’s “We i'wo.”* It is fairly well written, and displays 
ability of many kinds, its weakest point being that wherein its author 
has apparently put her whole strength, religious controversy. This 
is, in our opinion, a subject incapable of being adequately treated in 
a novel, which cannot but suffer, as a work of art, from the constant 
recurrence of religious discussions better suited to essays, or other 
more solid works, where the arguments on both sides can be seriously 
and exhaustively stated. In putting herself forward as a religious 
controversial writer, Miss Lyall seems to have mistaken her vocation, 
for nothing can be weaker or more futile than her arguments against 
Christianity, except, perhaps, those she adduces in its favour. But 
if leaving the ungrateful and barren field of religious disputation, 
she would turn her attention to the realities of human life, we do not 
doubt that she would produce something bétter than “ We Two,” for 
she has many of the qualities which go to form a successful novelist. 

“Good wine needs no bush,” is a very old adage, and may often 
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be usefully applied. We borrow it in the present instance after 
toiling through “ The Valley of Sorek,”* a novel by Miss Gertrude 
M. George, introduced with a great flourish of trumpets by Mr. 
Richard Horne Shepherd. Now a good work needs no introduction 
—in our opinion is much better depending on its own merits—but 
an introduction such as this, which is in fact a register of all the 
celebrated lady novelists of the present century, can but damage 
the very small efforts of a writer like Miss George. We are told in 
the preface that it is a maiden work, therefore adverse criticism is 
ungracious ; but when Mr. Shepherd asserts that he has found in 
these pages an aroma of originality, and that after drawing up the 
curtain he waits patiently for the plaudits at the close, we cannot 
help saying that we fear he will have to wait a very long time. 

“Fancy Free”*’ is the name given by Mr. C. Gibbons to three 
volumes of stories, not one of them containing anything which 
explains or in any way accounts for the title. Still it would be idle 
to quarrel with a good book on account of an inappropriate name, 
and if “ Fancy Free” were at all up to the mark of Mr. Gibbons’ 
former efforts, we should welcome it under whatever name it appeared. 
“* The Golden Shaft,” which we reviewed a year and a half ago, was 
a highly sympathetic book, and full of promise. Then came “Of 
High Degree,” which was less good. And now “Fancy Free” is 
another downward step. The second and third stories are, we 
admit, better than the first ; but we know that Mr. Gibbon can do 
better still. 

The stories contained in Mr. F. Boyle’s new volume, entitled “ The 
Borderland ”* are, we learn from the preface, “ mostly idealized from 
events that have fallen within his sight or knowledge.” He adds, 
“T have seldom tried to invent ; the exertion, I suspect, is disagree- 
able to most men, and for myself it is quite unnecessary.” The book 
then claims to occupy “the Borderland” between fact and fiction, 
to consist of fact adorned by art, and indeed the sketches, many of 
which are too slight to be called stories, have all the air of being the 
narrative of actual occurrences—reminiscences rather than inventions. 
The style is vivid and striking, or what describes it more exactly, 
saisissant. The scene is almost always laid in the East ; but some- 
times in South Africa, among the diamond diggers. Mr. Boyle 
frequently insists on the necessity of “getting a background” for 
his stories: in this he has succeeded so well that some of them 
seem to be all “ background,” and, in all, the cowlewr locale, skil- 
fully laid on as it is, has undue prominence. 





°° “The Valley of Sorek.” A Novel. By Gertrude M. George. With an 
Introduction by Richard Herne Shepherd. Two vols. London: George Redway, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 1884. 

*7 «* Fancy Free, and other Stories.” By Charles Gibbon. Three vols. London : 
Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 1884. 

*8 “On the Borderland, betwixt the Realms of Fact and Fancy.’’ By Frederick 
a One vol. London: Chapman & Hall, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
1884. 
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“The Heir of Aylmer’s Court”” gives promise in its opening 
chapters of mystery and “ sensation,” but almost on the threshold of 
the story the mystery is revealed. The hero, the supposed “ heir of 
Aylmer’s Court,” is a woman masquerading in men’s attire, bred up 
by an elder sister, who cherishes a spite against the rightful heir, 
and seeks to deprive him of his inheritance by this dishonest and 
somewhat indecent personation. The girl reveals the fraud, and, of 
course, ends by marrying her cousin, the true heir. If the story 
had possessed any charm, we should not have done it the injustice of 
forestalling the leading incidents, or, to speak more exactly, its one 
solitary incident. For this silly personation is the clow, the one 
noteworthy point in the whole book. All the rest is the merest 
“ padding,” and padding of inferior quality. The attempts to depict 
artistic life in Italy is worst of all; it shows no knowledge of the real 
life of artists, nor any just appreciation of the classic scenes it so 
inadequately describes. 

“ An Old Man’s Love” is the last completed work of the late Mr. 
Anthony Trollope. The story may be briefly described as a new 
version of “ Auld Robin Grey.” The same drama with a different 
dénouement. Here it is the old lover who sacrifices himself, and after 
a bitter struggle, decides that the happiness of the woman he loves 
is more necessary to him than his own. The situation is well worked 
up, inasmuch as the renunciation is in no way the result of outward 
pressure, but the deliberate act of a conscientious nature stimulated 
into heroism by strong affection. We cannot say that the story is 
altogether a pleasant one ; it affords too much scope for the minute 
chronicling of each phase of hesitating purpose which was always a 
besetting tendency in Mr. Trollope’s writing ; but it has a power of 
fixing the attention and absorbing the interest of the reader, which 
stamps it as the work of a master of the craft. 

“Qld Boston,” * is a romance of a century ago. The historical 
parts, which treat of the long siege sustained by Boston in 1773, and the 
birth of the American nation under the dawning power of Washington, 
are drawn from authentic sources. The fiction wrought in amongst 
these stirring events is well and ably handled. It has evidently been 
a labour of love with the author and is worthy to rank with works of 
the same kind from the facile pen of Miss Yonge, many of whose 
delightful creations, though “ unknown to history,” yet interwoven 
with it, occur to our mind while reading “ Old Boston.” 

“The Leavenworth Case” belongs to that class of fiction—always 
popular when well done—wherein the interest lies in the solution of 
a problem. In “The Leavenworth Case” the problem to be solved is, 
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“ Who murdered Mr. Leavenworth?” It must be one of four or five 
people, for no one else had access to him at the time of the murder ; 
yet, so skilfully is the plot conducted that the reader's suspicions 
are directed towards each of these persons in turn, though in varying 
degrees, and, from the first chapter, the mystery grows more and 
more impenetrable and bewildering till, in the very last chapter, it is 
suddenly solved. The one thing wanting in this cleverly contrived 
story is that indescribable air of ordinary every-day life, which gives 
such vraisemblance to the detective stories of Gaboriau. 

We have an unusually readable and pleasant two volumes from the 
pen of Mrs. E. Churchill—“ From Convent to Altar.” The name 
would imply a much more thrilling and dramatic composition than it 
really is; but though devoid of the tragic element—or indeed of 
anything that is stirring and sensational—it is brimming over with 
quaint and lively humour, most agreeably and naturally conveyed. 
The story and characters are of the simplest, and yet the reader 
accompanies them throughout with much amusement and pleasure. 

“Meadow Sweet,” * by Mr. Edwin Whelpton, is a clever novel. 
The materials are ordinary and commonplace, but they are transmuted 
by the author’s skilful treatment. The scene is laid in Lincolnshire, 
and all the characters speak the dialect, which is extremely well 
given. Theyare plain, unlettered country folk, with nothing excep- 
tional about them, and they never act or speak out of character ; 
yet the story of their simple lives is followed through three volumes 
with unflagging interest. The secret lies in the entire naturalness of 
the incidents, and of the actors, “Meadow Sweet” is, in the best 
sense, a realistic story. 

“The Gold-Seekers,” * by Louis Boussenard, is a sequel to “The 
Crusoes of Guiana,’ which has been already noticed in the WEst- 
MINSTER Review ; like it, it is a translation from the French, and bears 
very evident marks of the process. It is emphatically a boys’ book, 
abounding in thrilling adventures, startling situations, and noble 
sentiments, which can only be thoroughly enjoyed and appreciated by 
ingenuously uncritical readers. The illustrations are, perhaps, not 
in the highest style of art, but they are telling in a rough way, and 
are a fitting accompaniment to the text. 

The nameless author of “ Richer than Wealth” * has done his best 
to vindicate unequal marriages, but he has hardly succeeded in 
proving that the “great gulf fixed” between classes is ever quite 
bridged over. Nor has he approached the subject quite fairly, for 
his heroine is a rara avis, gifted with perfect beauty, and every sort 
of talent and accomplishment. A being like Dorcas Finch, the 
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yeoman’s daughter, might well take her place among the highest, but 
such an exception does not prove the rule, nor does it relieve the 
tedium of these three dull volumes. 

Unhappily it is no new thing to be obliged to notice a book which 
warrants no word of commendation, but it is both new and puzzling to 
receive such a mawkish affair as “ Deutsche Liebe (German Love) ” ” 
from the hands of such a man as Max Miiller. We have read it 
with care, if not with patience ; have pondered over it and considered 
it wonderingly, and we can discover in it no one merit except that it 
is short. It is a fatras of the most insipid and sickly sentimentality 
expressed in hyperbolical terms, and with “a nice derangement of 
epitaphs ” worthy of Mrs. Malaprop herself. Witness the following 

e:— Alas! poor human heart, even in spring time thy 
leaves are blighted and the feathers torn from thy wings!” Never 
before did we read of a bird that bore leaves, or of a plant that put 
forth feathers. We must not omit to state that Mr. Max Miller, 
as we learn from the preface, is only responsible for “ Deutsche 
Liebe ” as collector and editor—not as author. 

“The Bread-winners”** is a a spirited story with a good deal of 
novelty in its incidents and in the curious social conditions in which 
alone such incidents could arise. The scene is laid in one of those 
vast western cities of America which, in a single generation, have 
attained a population which must be numbered by hundreds of 
thousands. The social texture of these rapidly and artificially formed 
communities seems to differ from that of older cities much as a 
railway embankment differs from a naturally formed hill. There is 
no stratification in an embankment ; the materials have been shot in 
at random ; and one finds masses of rock, rich soil, gravel and sand, 
in confused and unmeaning juxtaposition. Generally speaking, 
however, the rubbish, or “ ballast,” is at the top. So in the city 
described in “ The Bread-winners ” there is the same strange jostling 
of heterogeneous elements. Poverty, ignorance and squalor, cheek 
by jowl with whatever wealth, cultivation and refinement the town 
contains ; the wealthiest proprietors are absolutely without power or 
influence in municipal affairs, but the toiling multitude are none the 
freer on that account; they have but changed masters; all the 
power, patronage and contingent profits being monopolized by a 
few intriguing and unscrupulous barkeepers, butchers, and other 
petty tradesmen. Such is the picture of society in Buffland, drawn 
by the anonymous author of “The Bread-winners ;” who has the air 
of being anything but an enthusiastic democrat. The book, which 
takes its title from a sort of socialistic club, some of whose members 
play an important part in the action, derives its chief interest from 
the stirring events which it narrates, but it also vividly depicts a 
social condition quite unfamiliar to us on this side of the Atlantic 
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and though the study of individual character is not among its more 
prominent merits, still several unusual types of character occur and 
are well treated. 

Miss Grace Denis Litchfield is gifted undoubtedly with the 
bright, conversational powers which so eminently distinguish most of 
her countrymen, and her descriptions of society at Joppa have an 
agreeable vein of humour running through them. “Only an 
Incident” * is otherwise as slight as it is short, and unnecessarily 
sad besides. 

Mr. David Douglas, who makes a speciality of bringing out English 
editions of American authors, has published a reprint of Thoreau’s 
“Walden.” Hitherto Thoreau’s works have not been much known 
in this country, but when once introduced to the English reader, 
they can hardly fail to secure the same appreciation which they have 
long enjoyed in America. Thoreau has two distinct claims upon our 
interest—on the one hand, he is a social philosopher and reformer, 
and, on the other, an ardent lover of Nature and a minute and 
accurate observer of all natural phenomena. His descriptions of the 
sights and sounds of sylvan life are charming—at once realistic and 
poetic. Indeed, it is in them that he seems to us most worthy of 
admiration ; for his social teaching, though containing much that is 
true and valuable, is what mankind has often heard, but never 
marked. It may be summed up in the words of the Hebrew Psalmist : 
“ Man walketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth himself in vain.” 

Mr. David Douglas has added to his “ pocket editions” of favourite 
American authors three more volumes by Mr. John Burroughs. 
“ Wake-Robin ”“ may not, at the first glance, seem so attractive to 
the general reader as some other works of the same author, for it is 
exclusively devoted to one subject—birds ; and is avowedly intended 
as an introduction to a more formal study of ornithology. But as one 
reads on, the charm of Mr. Burroughs’s style and manner of treat- 
ment asserts itself, and the reader begins to think that perhaps, 
after all, the book could hardly have had a more attractive subject 
than birds, their haunts, their songs, and their nests. 

“ Pepacton” ” is more varied in its contents. ‘The summer voy- 
age” with which it opens is in Mr. Burroughs’s most attractive 
manner. The seventy or eighty pages, headed “ Notes by the way,” 
are among the pleasantest in the volume. They turn almost entirely 
on natural history, and the author’s personal observations on the 
habits of wood chucks, musk rats, squirrels, foxes, and owls, and of 
nocturnal insects such as the katydid and the tree cricket, are charm- 
ingly narrated. The last note is on ‘‘ Shakspeare’s natural history,” 
and it gives proof that Mr. Burroughs brings to the study of the 
greatest of poets the same keen and delicate insight which he so 
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successfully employs in penetrating the secrets of the birds and bees. 
He quotes Bottom’s song— 


The ousel cock, so black of hue, 
With orange tawny bill, &c., 


but fails to notice the wonderful aptness of the epithet applied in the 
second stanza to the Cuckoo—‘ The plain song cuckoo grey.” To 
any one who has been in the habit of hearing the plain song, with 
its monotony broken only by the falling third, it is something more 
than a mere suitable epithet, it is a formula giving the phonetic 
equivalent of the song of the Cuckoo. 

In the volume entitled “ Birds and Poets,” notes of outdoor 
sights and sounds are mingled with themes more purely literary : 
birds, and the poets ancient and modern, English and American, who 
have sung of them, occupy but the first sixty pages; then, under the 
head of “‘ Touches of Nature”’ we have many shrewd remarks on the 
habits both of birds and men. With the tone of thought and feeling 
which pervades the little essay headed “ Before Genius,” we cordially 
agree. We, too, have often found the fine fleur of contemporary 
American literature, artificial, over-refined and, as it were, thin- 
voiced. It is “the wnliterary element,” Mr. Burroughs opines, which 
is wanting in modern American and, in a less degree, in modern 
English writers. “No great poet,” he says, “ ever appeared except 
from a race of good eaters, good sleepers, good breeders. Literature 
dies with the decay of wnliterary element.” “Think,” he adds, a 
page or two further on, “of the real men of science, the great 
geologists and astronomers, one opening up time, the other space! 
Shall mere intellectual acumen be accredited with these immense 
results? What noble pride, self-reliance and continuity of character 
underlie Newton’s deductions!” It is strange that he should have 
passed over in silence one who, in our own time, has made discoveries 
not less vast and far-reaching than Newton’s. In the late Charles 
Darwin we find perhaps the most signal instance on record of the 
influence of moral qualities on intellectual achievement. His 
indefatigable perseverance, his humility and sweet teachableness, were 
as necessary to the accomplishment of his stupendous work as were 
his transcendent genius and his unequalled knowledge. With all his 
admiration for Emerson, Mr. Burroughs finds in him the same lack of 
that flesh and blood element which he places before genius. ‘“ How 
Emerson,” he says, “ hates the roysterers, and all the rank, turbulent 
human passions, and is chilled by the thought that perhaps, after all, 
Shakspeare led a vulgar life!” Les eatrémes se touchent, and, to our 
mind, this thought in its over-refinement is thoroughly vulgar. But 
this, and much else in the writings of Emerson is accounted for when 
we learn that he “comes of a long line of clergymen ; that the blood 
in his veins has been teaching, and preaching, and thinking, and 
growing austere these many generations.” It is not till we reach the 
last essay, ‘‘ The Flight of the Eagle,” that we come to the real core 
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of the book ; all that has gone before is but the pedestal whereon Mr. 
Burroughs would place his “ orbic bard,” Walt Whitman, De gustibus 
non est disputandum. If Mr. Burroughs admires “ Leaves of Grass,” 
we have no desire to quarrel with him on that score; for ourselves 
the perusal of “Specimen Days and Collect” has inspired us with a 
hearty liking and respect for the personal character of Walt Whit- 
man, but we cannot, on that account, regard him as a great poet, or 
even as a poet at all, as the word has been used hitherto. Asa 
very considerable and wholesome thinker, we do regard him, and 
have already so spoken of him in Toz WestminstER Review. Mr. 
Burroughs shows less than his usual insight and sense of propor- 
tion when he labels Shakespeare as ‘The Poet of Feudality” in 
contradistinction to Walt Whitman, who is enthroned as the bard 
of “ Democracy.” Shakspeare is too big for the niche assigned him. 
“ Our little systems have their day. They have their day and cease to 
be,” sings Tennyson: the springs from which Shakspeare drew his 
inspiration are deeper down, more inseparable from humanity, than 
is any form of government, whether it be feudal or democratic. 

The English Dialect Society have added to their series of ‘“Origi- 
nal Glossaries,” ‘A Glossary of Hampshire Words and Phrases,” “ 
by the Rev. Sir William Cope, Bart., a valuable contribution to this 
interesting branch of philological science, inasmuch as Sir W. Cope 
seems to have had special opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
the dialect of North Hampshire, now, like so many others, fast falling 
into disuse. And to their series of reprinted glussaries “ English 
Dialect Words of the Eighteenth Century,” “ as shown in the “ Uni- 
versal Etymological Dictionary of Nathaniel Bailey.” The purport 
and use of this reprint is thus set forth by the editor, Mr. William G. 
A. Axon, in his able and entertaining introductory notice. The 
present volume aims at giving in a compact and handy form all that 
there is of value to the student of dialects in the English Dictionary 
of Nathaniel Bailey, Of all our lexicographers who preceded Dr.John- 
son he was the most popular, and though his work was eventually 
beaten out of the field, it did not yield without a struggle. There 
were several editions after the year 1755, the memorable year in 
which the result of Johnson’s labours first appeared, and even as 
recently as 1802 there was an edition issued at Glasgow. As Bailey’s 
work first appeared in 1721, it had nearly a century of popularity and 
usefulness, 

Another work, nearly akin in its topics to the last-named, is the 
handsome volume from “The Gentleman’s Magazine Library,” “ 
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devoted to dialects, proverbs, and word-lore. It is edited, with a 
preface and explanatory notes, by Mr. G. L. Gomme. There is also 
@ copious index. 

In the preface to his “ Academy Lectures,” ” Mr. J. E. Hodgson, 
efter reminding his readers that “the Royal Academy of Arts is 
primarily an educational institution,” goes on to say that ever since 
the days of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the lectures delivered to their 
pupils by the professors of painting, architecture and sculpture, have 
as Academy lectures, “struggled into that partial vitality which is 
supplied by type and printer’s ink,” and that, “ doubtless, those who 
are curious in such matters might succeed in collecting their disjecta 
membra amongst the bookstalls of London.” From this exordium it 
cannot be said that Mr. Hodgson commences his task with any over- 
weening confidence of brilliant success or widespread popularity. We 
wish it were in our power to affirm with a clear conscience that his 
work deserves to be an exception from those of his predecessors ; 
we would gladly speak highly of his lectures if we could, for they 
are written in a kindly, cheerful spirit, as free from dilettanti cant 
as from rancour or party spirit: but alas! they are neither deep nor 
brilliant, well-meaning always, and sometimes, when he is strictly on 
his own ground, treating of purely artistic questions, he speaks 
words of wisdom, as for instance, when he sets forth (pp. 167 et seq.) 
that the difference between realism and idealism in art is much less 
than is generally supposed. 

The first duty of art is to represent Nature. To be of any value it must 
produce illusion; it must impress you with its truth, but it is capable of 
appealing to the imagination as well as to the perceptive faculties, of suggest- 
ting ideas of beauty, or sublimity; and we may say, broadly speaking, that we 
value it in proportion as it accomplishes this. Now let us suppose that the 
idealist starts, as I said before, with a conception of some unattained perfection. 
The nature of his art compels him to give it life and vitality; he must pro- 
duce illusion, and impress us with ideas of truth. To do this he must work 
downwards towards the domain of the realist. The realist, on his part, begins 
with observation of Nature, of facts as they appear to him; but he also is com- 
pelled, by the nature of his art, to appeal to the imagination ; to suggest ideas 
of beauty for instance; and to do this he must work upwards towards the 
domain of the idealist, And when both are completely successful, they meet 
halfway, and there is no distance between them. It is this central point, 
where there is perfect synthesis between the opposite tendencies of idealism 
and realism, a point which has seldom been attained, which is the true goal 
of art, and the object of the artist’s endeavours. 


We have quoted this passage in extenso not only because it is 
beyond question the best thing in the book—the dessus du panier, 
but also because it seems to us to embody the truth on the vexed 
question in literature, no less than art of idealism versus realism. 
But generally speaking, Mr. Hodgson’s talk is by no means up to 
the level of this sample; he is too fond of going back to first prin- 
ciples, and enunciating as general truths what are often no more 
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than time-honoured fallacies, His scientific and historical apergus are 
too often “ shaky,” and he absolutely runs riot in his application of 
the “providential” theory: he is even “ tempted to think that 
sein and Pompeii ” were providentially buried for the 
enlightenment of future ages!" But, after all, it is less as a contri- 
bution to belles lettres than as a vehicle for instruction to students that 
these lectures ought to be judged, and under this aspect they may 
claim a more favourable verdict, On his own ground Mr. Hodgson 
is sensible, temperate, and occasionally, as we have already had occa- 
sion to remark, shows considerable insight and wisdom. The one 
fault which strikes us is that he sometimes lays down rules, which 
are misleading, because they are not limited with sufficient care. 
Thus when (p. 146, 147) he warns his hearers against “ scientific 
accuracy,” the expression is misleading, for under “ scientific 
accuracy” many valuable and even indispensable things must surely 
be classed, such as correct anatomical drawing in figure painting, 
and accurate modelling of hillsides, or other broken ground, in land- 
scapes, To disregard scientific accuracy in landscape is to confound 
the scenery of one geological formation with that of another—to 
mint nets at cliffs like clay slate rocks, and so on, If My, 
lodgson, leaving “ scientific accuracy” alone, had said simply that 
historical accuracy in costume and other accessories is often given 
undue importance at the expense of qualities of more real value, we 
should have hastened to agree with him; and the context shows that 
this is really all he means in denouncing scientific accuracy, 

We have not much admiration for the class of pamphlets to which 
“The Socialist Revolution of 1888" belongs; they are, in our 
opinion, idle and foolish jeua d’esprit, when they are nothing worse. 
But “ The Socialist Revolution ”’ is a somewhat favourable specimen 
of the genus. It has some occasional sparks of humour to redeem 
it, and has, besides, the merit of being a reductio ad absurdum 
of the socialistic millennium. The picture of Miss Helen Taylor 
heading the crowd, mounted “on a pale horse, like the figure 
in Revelations,” is rather funny; so is the proposal made to the 
Socialist Cabinet by the Emperor of China and the Mahdi, for the 
internationalization of property, the effect of which would be to 
reduce the income of Englishmen from a uniform £80 per head to 
80 shillings, In less than six months the whole affair collapses, 
mainly through the diseontent of the working class, and we return 
with enthusiasm to the régime of individuallem, 

“The Letters of Cowper,” ” edited by the Rev, W, Benham, form 
a delightful little volume, Myr, Benham's introduction ia admirable ; 
has much of the “ naturalness and sincerity’ in which, aa he justl 
observes, lies, tirat of all, the charm of the letters, They are, he tells 
us, the simple statement of whatever he has in his mind; written 
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in pure and beautiful English ; full of the information and refined 
taste of a well-read man, overflowing now with humour, now with 
deep religious feeling, for both were natural to him.” They could 
not be more exactly described. We may add that their style is so 
free from mannerism that they bear hardly a trace of age. Often, 
were it not for the events and customs alluded to, they might seem 
to have been written {2 our own day. We think few readers will 
dissent from the opinion of Southey and Alexander Smith—that 
“‘ Cowper was the best of English letter writers.” Mr. Benham next 
proceeds to a rapid but sufticient outline of the life of Cowper, and con- 
cludes with a brief presentation to the reader of the various persons 
to whom the letters are addressed. The letters are arranged by date, 
and grouped under the names of the places from whence they are 
dated, as “ Letters from Olney,” “ Letters from Western Underwood,” 
and so on. No arrangement could be better. The only point on 
which we venture to question Mr, Benham’s editorial discretion is 
the publication of the few “ Letters from Norfolk,” which close the 
collection, ‘The morbid religious despondency which they breathe is 
so evidently the effect of a disordered brain that, it seems to us, in 
the interest both of the reader and of the writer, they had better have 
been suppressed, 

“The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins" are worthy of the 
choice and tasteful edition in which they are presented to the publie, 
and of the graceful and pleasantly discursive pages with which Mr, 
Bullen has prefaced them, We cannot go so far as to think with 
Southey that Paltock’s “winged people” are the most beautiful 
creatures of imagination that ever were devised,” nor with Leigh 
Hunt that ‘a sweeter creature than Youwarkee is not to be found in 
books,” To our fancy her “graundee,” or membranous flying apparatus, 
is too suggestive of the “leathern wings” of bats to be thought of with- 
out a shudder. But still, she is a wonderful creation, and the whole 
book is a tour de force of circumstantial invention. We agree with the 
contemporary critic of Zhe Monthly Review in placing it far below 
such masterpieces as “ Robinson Crusoe,” or “ Gulliver's Travels,” 
yet it is pleasant, fanciful reading, and if its religious discussions 
(Cr much the same calibre as those of Robinson Crusoe with his man 

‘riday) are sometimes a little tedious, the more mundane thoughts 
and reflexions often display much shrewdness and knowledge of 
human nature, 

“The Folk-lore of Modern Greece,” selected and translated by 
the Rev, HK, M, Geldart, is an amusing volume of fairy tales, 
Many of the tales are “old friends with now faces,” indeed, as Mr, 
Geldart truly remarks, The main interest for the student attaching 


* «The Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins,”’ ™ Robert Paltock, of 
Tw 


Clement's Inn, With a Preface by A, H, Bullen, o vols, London; 


Reeves & Turner, 1884, 
5 « Folk-Lore of Modern Greece ; The Tales of the People,” Edited by the Rev, 


E, M, Geldart, M.A, London: W, Swan Sonnenschein & Co,, Paternoster 
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to these tales centres round the problem of the migration of myths.” 
On the whole there is more general resemblance in the Greek myths 
to the stories of “The Arabian Nights” than to western fairy stories. 
The translator has, with considerable success, endeavoured to preserve 
the rude vigour and vividness of vivd voce narration, but perhaps he 
has gone rather far in vernacular rendering by introducing such 
expressions as “ making tracks,” “ here’s a start,” and a few more that 
might be quoted. 

“The Trojan War,” translated from the German of Professor C. 
Witt, by Francis Younghusband, is a worthy successor of ‘ The 
Myths of Hellas,” by thesameauthors, The story is admirably told ; 
so simply as to suit the comprehension of a child, yet without undue 
familiarity or slip-slop. Of the educational value of this little work, 
no higher testimony could be desired than that which the Rev. W.G. 
Rutherford has given in his preface. 

“Un Fou,”” by M. Guyot, is the story of a sane man incarcerated 
ina maison de santé for giving expression to a conviction which, 
though true, he has no means of proving. That conviction is that 
his last born and only surviving child is in fact not his, but his 
doctor’s, Two children previously born, whose paternity was not 
doubtful, had both died within a year of their birth, victims to 
epileptic convulsions inherited through their father, from his mother 
and grandmother, one of whom had died mad, the other epileptic. 
The story opens with the death of the second child, when, in her 
grief, Madame Labat (wife of the “ Fou”) seeks counsel from her 
medical man, Dr. Ragot. The doctor is a powerful vigorous man in 
the prime of life, an enthusiast on the subject of heredity. 
Madame Labal is a beautiful woman, far too fine a specimen of 
humanity to waste her life and break her heart in giving birth 
to children foredoomed to perish in infancy or grow up to a 
worse fate. Her next child is perfectly healthy, but bears an 
embarrassing resemblance to Ragot. The husband's suspicions are 
roused and soon growto conviction. He becomes violent, not altogether 
without reason, and threatens his wife,and more especially her child, 
“le petit Ragot,” as he calls it. Dr. Ragot, hitherto a man of honour 
and probity, now, fearing for his child, whom he adores, turns villain. 
He, by means of a certificate cleverly obtained from a confrére, 
throws the unhappy Labat into an asylum, Madame. Labat being 
induced to sign the application. A great part of the book is 
devoted to the system of treatment in the maison de santé, the 
intimidation, the frightful punishments by hot baths, douches, &c., 
and the secret tyranny of the attendants. After a year of unspeak- 
able misery and degradation, the hapless victim, no longer daring to 
assert his sanity, feigns to be cured of a madness which had never ex- 
isted, and is released, brutalized and deteriorated in mind and body. 





52 **The Trojan War.’’ By Professor C. Witt. Translated from the German 
by Francis Younghusband, with a Preface by the Rev. W. G. Rutherford, Head 
Master of Westminster School. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1884. 

53 Un Fou.” Par Yves Guyot. Paris: Marpon et E, Flammarion. 
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His passion for his wife has grown morbid, and on her refusal to restore 
him to conjugal rights, he murders her child and takes flight across 
country with the dripping knife in his hand, a raging lunatic. He 
is captured by some peasants, and after some hideously cruel tortures 
by electricity to make him confess he had never been mad— 
tortures devised and conducted by the same men who had before 
declared him mad—he is once more delivered over to the care of 
Dr. Borda-Blancard, in whose establishment his sufferings are 
terminated by his being scalded to death in a hot bath, through the 
carelessness of an attendant. To judge it fairly, the book must be 
regarded less as a novel than as an apologue, setting forth in action 
the evils resulting from (1) marriages contracted without reference 
to the transmission of disease (especially insanity and epilepsy) by 
inheritance, (2) the law of 1838 which permits sequestration in a 
maison de santé on the strength of one doctor's certificate, and (3) 
the treatment of the insane in asylums, public and private, in France. 
As to the first point, we think M. Guyot states the case without 
exaggeration, and that the evil he inveighs against is as grievous and 
as widespread as he represents it, But it must be remembered that 
heredity itself is, comparatively speaking, a new idea, and that the 
ethics of heredity have still to be.evolved. In the meantime, every 
effort to impress on the popular mind that intelligent selection of 
parents is not less needful for men than for dogs and horses, is of 
value and should be welcomed. With regard to the second point, we 
concur with M. Guyot in condemning a law which, theoretically at least, 

laces each man’s liberty at the mercy of his physician. It is to the 

onour of the profession that such vast and apparently irresponsible 
power has not been oftener and more fatally abused. Of M. Guyot’s 
third subject of animadversion—the manner of dealing with the 
insane in French asylums—we cannot, of course, express a decided 
opinion. We should be loth to see in “ Montjoyeux,” or even the 
establishment of “ Borda-Blancard,” an uncoloured and representative 
specimen of French asylums, and yet there is a terrible reality about 
many of the details, and several instances cited of the abuse of power 
by keepers too closely resemble cases of the sort that were discovered 
but a few years ago in one of our great English asylums. To turn 
for a moment to the more purely literary side of M. Guyot’s work, it 
seems to us that he might do great things as a novelist: he gives 
proof of fineness of observation in motive and character, together 
with great power of working up situations and producing in his 
readers the exact impression he intends. 

The reviewer of “ La Legende de l’Alsace”* ought to be at once a 
Frenchman and an Alsacien. We can only approach the subject as 
“ outsiders ;” still, at a humble distance, we can admire M. Schuré’s 
work as that of a true poet, and what is better still, a true patriot. 
Its final cause is shadowed forth in the last stanza of the highly 
poetic dedication :— 
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Livre sois hirondelle, 

Niche sous plus d’un toit ; 
Alsace, sois fidéle, 

O France . . . . souviens-toi, 


M. Schure regards legend as the elder sister of history, and says 
that while the one recounts the acts of a people the other reveals 
its soul. Thus, though the inexorable facts of history have forcibly 
severed Alsace from France, each one of the legends is a link in a 
chain, the more indissoluble that it is immaterial and intangible, 
binding the two countries together by community of origin, by 
memories of the past, and, above all, by sympathy of aims and 
aspirations. M. Schure has little in common with the school who 
make beauty of versification the be all and end all With him, 


.. » « la forme est un symbole ; 
Mais |’A me est immortelle.” 


Every line is inspired with a well-defined and serious meaning, yet 
la forme is in no degree sacrificed, His verse is stately and sonorous ; 
his narrative, clothed in language both simple and elevated, is as 
rapid, flowing and explicit as though it were unfettered by rhyme 
and metre, Of metre, indeed, he shows a remarkable mastery, 
making frequent changes and alternations of measure, and often by 
that means adding a new charm to his words, or redoubling their 
force. 

The “ Poésies de Frédéric Marth” is a volume of “ fugitive 
pieces ” chiefly composed of elegies—songs to the moon, the birds, the 
flowers, and also several imitations of Schiller and other poets. 
Taking full advantage of the grace and beauty of the French 
language, M. Marth has arrived at considerable perfection of form ; 
but the fond, the pervading spirit, of his “ Poésies,” is too lugubrious 
to permit them to be altogether agreeable reading. We would, how- 
ever, mention “ Le Colimagon” as an especially elegant and quaint 
conceit, its sprightliness standing out in pleasant wontrast to the 
surrounding gloom. 

We have received two school-books of quite unusual merit, 
“Modern French Readings” and “ Modern Spanish Readings,” ” 
edited by W. J. Knapp, Professor in Yale College. In both the 
selections are admirable, In the Spanish Readings we have examples 
of the best style of newspaper articles, two being by J, M. de Lara, 
better known under the nom de plume of “ Figaro”; stories—one by 
“Fernan Caballero ;” verses; historical pieces; and specimens of 
parliamentary oratory, Throughout, the language is that actually in 
use at the present a and abounds in modern idioms and phrases, 


which, so far as we know, are not to be found in any textbooks 


55 * Poésies de Frédéric Marth.’ Paris: Libraire des Bibliophiles, Rue Saint 
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accessible to English or American students. Copious explanatory 
notes follow, and to render the little volume still more useful, there 
is a complete glossary of every word employed in the text. The 
French Readings comprise extracts from Berquin, Alphonse Daudet, 
Dumas, Théophile Gautier, F. Guizot, and Victor Hugo, all of 
sufficient length to do justice to the writer and to interest the reader ; 
indeed, we would not desire a pleasanter companion for a railway 
journey than Mr. Knapp’s French Readings. It is not, however, 
for amusement, but for instruction in the French language, that the 
recuetl has been so carefully and skilfully compiled, and to that end it 
is admirably adapted, from the progressive difficulty of the contents 
—beginning with a story from “ L’Ami des Enfants,” and ending 
with “Ruy Blas” in extenso—the variety of styles introduced, and 
the excellent choice both of authors and extracts. 

From the ‘Clarendon Press Series” we have Beaumarchais’ 
“ Barbier de Séville,” edited with introduction and notes by Mr, 
Austin Dobson, and the “ Précieuses Ridicules,”" of Moliére, with 
introduction and notes by Mr. Andrew Lang. Among the Prole- 
gomena of both volumes appears an admirable essay by Mr, George 
Saintsbury on “The Progress of French Comedy.” Mr, Lang's 
“Life and Writings of Moli¢re ” isa reprint slightly abridged of his 
“Life of Moli¢re” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, When we 
have said that Mr, Dobson’s “ Life and Writings of Beaumarchais ” 
loses nothing by comparison with such brilliant contributions as the 
above, some idea may be formed of the quality of the Prolegomena 
by which, in this excellent series, the study of the great French 
classics is facilitated and enlivened. 

We have also from ‘“ Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics 
Moliére’s “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” with introduction, notes, and 
indices by Mr. Louis M. Moriarty. Mr. Moriarty’s Life of Moliére 
is a very perfunctory sketch, occupying less than a page, and not 
offering any points of comparison with those which we have just 
noticed. But it is not as literature, but as a class-book for students 
that Mr. Moriarty’s work ought to be judged, and from this point of 
view it cannot but be judged favourably. The notes and other 
explanatory remarks seem to us to be just what they should be— 
short, clear, and to the point. The whole series of “ Foreign School 
Classics” is edited by Mr. G. Eugene Fasnacht, author of “ Pro- 
gressive French Course” (Macmillan), the second part of which 
(entitled Second Year) we have also to acknowledge. 


” 60 
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We have also received a Portuguese Dictionary “ by Alfred Elwes. 

Also “Notes on Shakspeare’s Versification,”" by George H. 
Browne, A.M. We should be sorry to be so discourteous as to 

ree with Mr, Browne in regarding the blank leaves with which 
his little pamphlet is interspersed as “the most useful portion ;” 
still, he knows best. 

We have received, too, Part I, of the long looked-for ‘ New 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles,” by James A. H. 
Murray, LL.D., President of the Philological Society, But want of 
space compels us to postpone our remarks to our next issue, as a 
slight or hasty notice would be worse than inadequate in the case 
of so important a work. 

We have also to acknowledge two more numbers of the Rev. 
J. Stormonth’s most useful and excellent English Dictionary,” of 
which we spoke at some length in our last issue. 





2 “ A Dictionary of the Portuguese Language,” By Alfred Elwes. London: 
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HE CANADIAN DOMINION.—In recently proroguing the 

second session of the sixth Parliament of Canada, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne had occasion to congratulate the House on the adjustment 
of matters of difference between the Dominion and British Columbia 
by the legislation of the session, although an order in Council had been 
promulgated disallowing the Act passed by the Legislature of that 
province against Chinese immigration, 

As an instance of the smoothness with which the Federal system of 
government works, it is interesting to observe that of the 6,293 Acts 
that have been passed by the various provincial legislatures since 
1867, when the Confederation was accomplished, no more than thirty- 
one have been vetoed by the Federal authorities. 

The disaffection in Manitoba has subsided, arrangements having 
been made by the Federal Government for taking a census of the 
province every two and a half years, and for increasing the Federal 
subsidy in accordance with the result of each census, Further con- 
cessions also have been made by transferring to the Provincial Govern- 
ment all the odd-numbered land sections remaining still unsold within 
the bounds of Manitoba, and by granting a land subsidy of 12,000 
acres per mile in aid of the construction of a railway from Winnipeg 
to Hudson’s Bay. 

The latest reports from Montreal state that the volume of business 
is gradually expanding, and remittances exhibit a marked improve- 
ment, The winter wheat crop has presented a remarkably fine show 
compared with that of last year. There is also on foot a project for 
forming a company of capitalists to export Canadian beef prepared in 
a special manner to ensure its being kept perfectly fresh in any 
climate, Should a shipment recently made to England on conaign- 
ment by a Montreal butcher meet with success, it is intended to start 
the company at once and commence shipping on a large scale, not 
only to Great Britain, but to all distant stations on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the company having been promised large orders for 
the supply of the gangs of men (amounting to nearly 10,000) engaged 
in the work of construction. 

The select committee of the Dominion House of Canada appointed 
to inquire into the agricultural resources of Canada have submitted 
their report, and recommend the establishment of a Bureau of Agri- 
culture for the whole of the Dominion, and of an experimental farm in 
connection therewith. The Bureau, being under the supervision of 
the present Department of Agriculture, would be charged with the 
conduct of experiments in the introduction and culture of new 
varieties of seeds, plants, trees, &c.; the reporting on the best means 
of improving the various breeds of cattle ; and in all other ways would 
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tend to aid in the advancement of Canadian agriculture, Evidently 
the committee learnt their lesson from the example afforded by the 
Ontario College of Agriculture. This energetic institution has just 
acquired (through the liberality and sagacity of the Government of 
Ontario), a splendid collection of very choice and highly bred cattle 
and sheep, selected by Professor Brown from leading British herds 
and flocks. The collection includes specimens of seventeen breeds— 
eight of cattle and nine of sheep—and numbers thirty-three cattle and 
about sixty sheep. The total cost is estimated at about £10,000, but 
as the animals are intended not only to enable Professor Brown to 
familiarize his pupils with the most approved types of the chief 
varieties, but also to provide material for the improvement of the 
general farm stock throughout Canada, the Ontario College may well 
be congratulated on having acquired one of the best and most compre- 
hensive collections of its kind that has ever left Great Britain. But 
the cattle trade of the Dominion has ceased to be regarded as 
experimental. It has become one of the greatest trade investments ia 
the world. The grazing lands are ample and rich, fodder is com- 
paratively cheap, Jabour is reasonable, and the means of transport are 
unsurpassed. For the last two years the annual value of the exports 
of live stock has been not less than $3,500,000, having increased in 
value one hundredfold during the last six years. Moreover, there are 
good prospects of Manitoba speedily becoming a stock-raising country. 
Farmers in the Canadian North-West have found by experience that 


they can raise cattle both cheaply and profitably. The cattle virtu- 
ally look after themselves during the summer, and in the winter 
require very little care beyond good stabling, which can be provided 
without much outlay. Considering the strides taken by India as a 
wheat-producing country, it is only wise that Canadians should not 


rely solely upon growing wheat for export. Mixed farming, there- 
fore, is being widely adopted, and the production of butter and cheese, 
which already figures as one of the staple, industries of the Dominion, 
will shortly be largely increased. 

Meanwhile the emigration season of 1884 has commenced most 
favourably for Canada. The early opening of the St. Lawrence (a 
week earlicr than last year) has encouraged the movement of emi- 
grants to the North-West Territories. During three days in May no 
fewer than 1,500 emigrants passed through Winnipeg to the west, 
among them being many Germans, who are found to make very 
valuable settlers. It is noted, moreover, that while the influx of 
settlers into Canada promises this year to be larger even than last 
year, the emigration into the United States is decreasing. While 
on the subject of emigration, we may mention that the total number 
who entered Canada in 1883 was the largest ever recorded, being 
206,898 against 193,150 in 1882, and 85,850 in 1880. The number 
of emigrant settlers was 133,303 as against 112,458 in the previous 
year. This includes 34,987 who entered from the United States to 
settle in the Dominion, and also 1,798 American citizens who emi- 
grated into Canada, The large number of Germans (14,640) is a 
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distinct feature of the year. A colony of Jews is also about to be 
formed in the North-West, in the neighbourhood of Moosomin, on the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Over thirty families, in 
the first instance, will be assisted by the Mansion House Relief Com- 
mittee, and each family will be supplied with cattle and agricultural 
implements, To show the astonishing progress of the North-West, 
the Department of the Interior report that the revenue from grazing, 
mineral, and timber lands has risen from $325 in 1879 to $61,553 
in 1882; $113,824 in 1883; and $116,880 in the half-year just 
closed ! 

With the recent completion of the Ontario and Quebec Railway, 
which forms the connecting link between the eastern and western 
sections of the Canadian Pacific system, a through connection has 
been established between the seaports of Eastern Canada and. the 
Rocky Mountains. Passenger traffic is expected to commence in the 
present month. The construction of the line between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific is being rapidly proceeded with. _ It is an- 
nounced that the entire line will be located by the end of this year, 
and everything points to the “through all-rail connection” between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific shores of the Dominion being open for 
traffic by the summer of 1886. 

Should the Australians need a proof of the benefits resulting from 
confederation, they will do well to study the statement lately pre- 
sented to the Canadian Parliament, dealing with the working of the 
Federal system in the Dominion. The chief feature is the generous 
manner in which the two central provinces have dealt with the 
younger and more remote. 

Tue West Invies,—In the April number of this Review we noticed 
at some length the first part of the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sioners upon the condition of the West Indies. Parts II., III, and 
IV. have since been published, and we purpose completing our notice 
of the Report relating to Jamaica, and brietly to recapitulate the chief 
recommendations of the Commissioners contained in the remaining 
parts relating to the Islands of Grenada, St. Vincent, Tobago, and St. 
Lucia, and the Leeward Islands. 

In dealing with Jamaica, the Commissioners were so impressed 
with the need of a great accession of coolie labour that they recom- 
mend an immigration of a thousand coolies a year for the next twenty 
years, At present the recruiting establishment in India is much 
complained of, Planters cannot rely upon getting the number of 
coolies they apply for, and often those they get are in wretched health, 
or are not agricultural labourers. It would be a distinct advantage 
to all concerned that the various agencies’ in India for supplying 
recruits to the English colonies should be amalgamated and placed 
under one head, A special steamer service and a regular medical 
staff should be established, and by concentrating the present disjointed 
attempts, which fail to harmonize supply and demand, both colonies 
and coolies would be benefited, and better results generally would be 
obtained at less cost. With reference to the charges made against 
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the Government of extravagance and mal-administration, the Com- 
missioners have no trouble in showing how largely they need to be 
qualified by taking into account the fact that since 1875 the Govern- 
ment has taken over the Jamaica Railway, and has incurred addi- 
tional expenditure for subsidies for Ocean Telegraph and for Steam 
Communications, for Island Telegraphs, Postal Union, Registrar- 
General’s Office, and Jamuica Institute, and has further taken over 
the coolie hospitals and largely increased the expenditure under the 
heads of Medical, Judicial, and Prison Departments, In dealing with 
the question of the revenue and the mode of raising it, it is inci- 
dentally stated that in Jamaica the revenue raised is at the rate of 
20s. 9d. per head of population, while in Trinidad the rate is 
60s. 9d.; in Mauritius, 36s. 8d.; in British Guiana, 32s.; and in 
Guadaloupe, 38s. 3d. In face of these figures it cannot be said 
that Jamaicans are abnormally taxed. The Commissioners clearly 
give it as their opinion that the diminution that has taken place in 
the produce of taxation is not due to any increasing inability on the 
part of the people to pay, for the great increase in the fruit trade, 
the increasing number of small holdings, and the steady increase in 
the yield of the taxes on property, show that the wealth of the people 
has become greater ; but they consider that the fluctuation of revenue 
depends chiefly upon the agricultural prosperity of the colony, and 
this is influenced by the nature of the seasons, the average for the 
last. five years having been specially affected by the severe seasons of 
1879-80. 

Not only in Jamaica, but in the other islands visited by the Com- 
missioners, they found widely prevalent a tendency on the part of the 
negro, however well off he may be, to speak of himself as the “ poor 
black man.” On this plea he does his best to evade all taxes, and 
lends a willing ear to agitators who tell him that his money is being 
paid “to keep in idleness an army of officials,” or for some purpcse 
equally false and absurd. The most effectual means of forcing him to 
contribute his share is by indirect taxation. 

The existing tariff is very complicated and results in an unnecessary 
increase of official work. For instance, at one of the outports some 
bulky correspondence was found dealing with the two too trivial 
questions whether a tombstone was embellished or not, and whether 
a particular codfish came under the head of “ drysalted” or “ pickled.” 
There can be no doubt that low Customs duties would especially 
conduce to the commercial prosperity of Jamaica. Its central geo- 
graphical position, between the two Americas, and in the direct course 
of the trade which must in a short time flow through the Panama 
Canal, as well as its many excellent harbours, especially that of 
Kingston (one of the few harbours in the West Indies capable of 
holding any number of steamers of any size), mark it out as a place 
which with low duties and a simple tariff might become a prosperous 
entrepot of trade. We are glad to observe, then, that in the revised 
tariff submitted by the Commissioners the chief material changes 
proposed are considerable reductions in the duties on foods ; lowering 
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the general ad valorem rate from 123 to 10 per cent.; confining the 
list of exemptions to goods imported for the Government service, 
and placing a nominal duty of 2 per cent. ad valorem on all remaining 
imports. 

Considering the large amount of nett income made in Jamaica, and 
annually transmitted to England to absentee owners of estates, who 
can only be reached by the stamp duty on powers of attorney 
authorizing agents to manage estates for absentee owners, the Com- 
missioners suggest an increase in the duty from £4 to £20. They 
also recommend that land in Jamaica should be taxed without any 
direct reference to the use to which it is put, and that in lieu of the 
present quit-rent and property tax a land-tax be levied on the following 
scale, chargeable on all acres of land adjoining one another, and 
forming part of one and the same property. On every acre or frac- 
tional part of an acre up to one hundred acres, one shilling per acre; 
for every acre beyond the first hundred up to five hundred, sixpence 
per acre; for every acre beyond five hundred, three-halfpence per 
acre. From this source a revenue of £43,750 is expected instead of 
£13,500, which has hitherto been the average yield of taxes on land. 
Finally, the Commissioners record their opinion that the resources of 
Jamaica, even in their present condition of imperfect development, 
are well able to meet the demands made upon them, while the financial 
condition of the future is distinctly hopeful. But the Commissioners 
point out emphatically that industrial progress and prosperity are 
seriously checked by the shyness of capitalists to invest in Jamaica, 
which is largely due to the action of those connected with the island 
who, by their prophecies of certain ruin, their constant decrying of 
the merits of the island, and their inveterate attacks upon any form 
of government, have spread abroad most effectually a disbelief in the 
future prosperity of the colony, and driven possible investors to 
invest elsewhere. We hope that this plain-speaking will make itself 
felt in the proper quarters, and that the acrimony and recrimination 
which have been so long the political curse of the island may now be 
buried, and that all parties may unive in giving effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners, and so encourage the better develop- 
ment of the many resources of this fertile island, and secure for it a 
new era of increasing prosperity. 

In Part II. of their Report the Commissioners deal with the four islands 
of St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Grenada, and Tobago, which form with Bar- 
bados the colony of the Windward Islands. With Barbados, which 
has a legislative council and an elective legislative assembly, and 
separate constitution of its own, they were not concerned in their 
inquiry. Under the present system of government each of the islands 
has an Administrator or Lieutenant-Governor, an Attorney-General, 
and a Treasurer, and in the case of Grenada a Colonial Secretary. 
The Commissioners suggest that the four islands should unite them- 
selves under one administration and so secure a considerable reduction 
in the cost of government, whilst allowing for the better payment of 
the civil service. It is recommended also that Dominica, which at 
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present belongs to the Leeward group, should be joined with the four 
islands, the five being geographically in position near enough to form 
one colony. Each of the islands possesses, in addition to small tracts 
of cultivated soil, large areas of accessible and fertile, but as yet un- 
cultivated, land. In each, roads are urgently required to open up the 
various districts; in short there is as yet but little cultivation or 
population in proportion to area. Ample opportunity and room 
remain for future growth, which however can only be secured by the 
reduction of the cost of government and the increase of expenditure in 
public works suggested in the Report. 

The Leeward Islands are dealt with in Part III. of the Report. In 
their case also the Commissioners recommend that the present imper- 
fect federation should give place to the union of the various islands 
(with the exception of Dominica, which should be united to the Wind- 
ward Islands) under one administration, that shall give them a really 
efficient government and actually cost less. A simpler and more 
uniform mode of raising the necessary revenue will press less on 
industries, commerce, and general freedom of action; and as a united 
body the islands will be able to do more for one another and for the 
common good, 

In Part IV. the Commissioners make certain “supplementary 
remarks” which will well repay the study of all who are in any 
way interested in the future of the “tropical farms of the English 
nation.” It is pointed out that the West India Islands are all peopled 
by agricultural communities producing similar articles for export, 
and are all capable of growing sufficient food for local consumption. 
The character of the populations is practically the same in all, there 
being from 2 to 9 per cent, white, from 15 to 30 coloured, and 
from 61 to 83 negro and Indian coolie residents. The various islands 
are, it is true, in different stages of development, but this is a distinc- 
tion affecting their domestic but not their common policies. One 
important point to be borne in mind in dealing with West Indian 
revenues is, that there is no large class of well-to-do, still less of 
wealthy, residents; and therefore it is not possible to obtain any 
large amount of revenue from the taxation of luxuries, as high rates 
at once check the limited existing consumption. Perhaps one of the 
most active causes in preventing the ready introduction of capital 
is the uncertainty of being able to obtain at all times a reliable 
supply of labour. Coolie immigration would of course remove this 
stumbling-block. To combine economy with success, it is evident 
that common action must be taken by the West Indian colonies, and 
that they must unite to establish one central department for 
recruiting in the East Indies, the contributions to the common expendi- 
pac being regulated by the numbers of coolies introduced into each 
colony. 

Doubtless the Imperial authorities may accomplish much in the 
direction of securing uniformity and identity in dealing with the 
several matters of common interest throughout the West Indies. But 
the suggestion of the Commissioners, that a preliminary conference of 
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representatives of the various West Indian colonies should be held in 
the first instance, is full of wisdom, and will probably be accepted by 
the Home Government. Such a conference would at all events 
accustom the inhabitants of the colonies in question to the idea of 
co-operation, and could determine on the list of subjects to be dealt 
with, and the general principleson which common action should be 
based. We specially commend to the thoughtful consideration of 
West Indians the closing remarks of the Commissioners :— 


In regard to the West Indian colonies in general, and to those in particular 
to which our Commission referred, we think it well to point out that, situated 
as they are within the tropics, among their inhabitants there can never exist 
anything approaching to a preponderating number of Europeans; at the same 
time their great fertility and power to export tropical produce will steadily 
attract to them English capital and enterprise, and considerable numbers of 
Enzglish residents will always be found in them for the purpose of administer- 
ing and managing industrial undertakings. For instance, the considerable 
annual excess in the values of exports over imports is a sure indication that 
the produce exported belongs, together with the ensuing profits, to those 
residing elsewhere. But as the employers and employed will be, generally 
speaking, of different races, the Imperial Government will continue to have 
an ultimate pe aga. in the administration of these islands, and must 
consequently retain an adequate proportion of direct power in the administra- 
tion. Although we are convinced that the residents in these islands may well 
be entrusted with more voice and responsibility in the administration of their 
local affairs, the foregoing considerations must nevertheless hold a prominent 
place in the determination of all questions of policy or government in the 
West Indian colonies. 


South Arrica.—The principal event of the past three months in 
Cape Colony is the defeat of Mr. Scanlen’s Ministry. The Govern- 
ment had issued a proclamation removing the restrictions upon the 
importation of plants and bulbs, and the Cape farmers and agricul- 
turists at once took alarm lest the phylloxera should be introduced 
into the country. Protests were ineffectual to secure a repeal of the 
proclamation, and the result was a division in the House of Assembly, 
and the defeat of Mr. Scanlen by forty-seven to ten votes. Mr. Up- 
ington, Q.C., has formed a new Ministry, in which Mr. Sprigg is 
Treasurer, and Mr. Hofmeyer holds a subordinate position. 

The trade of the colony will probably receive an impetus from the 
recent formation of a section, to represent merchants and others inter- 
ested in trade with South Africa, upon the London Chamber of Com- 
merce. There is also a reported awakening in favour of agriculture 
amongst Cape colonists generally; and could the Government see 
their way to establish an experimental farm. and agricultural college 
(similar to those existing in South Australia and Ontario), they would 
furnish the necessary fillip to the agricultural interest to reinstate the 
country in the front rank of prosperous colonies. Natal is reported 
still to be suffering from falling imports. The drought in the Free 
State and the collapse of Kimberley business have doubtless had much 
to do in depressing the trade of Durban. But the chief cause is to be 
found in the events taking place in the Transvaal during the last few 
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years, and the disgraceful state in which Zululand is still permitted to 
continue. A firm government ruling over the divided Zulu kinglets 
could with ease have preserved order, and by this time should have in- 
duced the natives to make considerable progress in the path of civili- 
zation ; but money would have been needed, and who was willing to fur- 
nish it? What has happened has been a shameful internecine warfare, 
carried on chiefly between the followers of Cetewayo and those of 
Oham and Usibepu. But events of the past two months have brought 
home to Great Britain that she cannot wash her hands of Zululand. 
Without consulting the Imperial Government, certain Boers took 
upon themselves to crown Dinizulu, one of Cetewayo’s sons, king of 
Zululand, The same Boers have since united with the Usutus (fol- 
lowers of Cetewayo) in attacking Usibepu, whose territory lies most 
remote from the Reserve and between the Zransvaal and the country of 
the Usutus. After making a gallant and prolonged resistance, the people 
of Usibepu have been utterly routed, their kraals burned, their cattle 
captured, and their king is now a refugee in the Reserve. The victo- 
rious Usutus are the tribes that actually attacked the camp of Mr. 
Osborn, the British Resident, and only retreated after losing a hundred 
of their number. The employment of British troops is urgently neces- 
sary if the Reserve is to be held. The action of the Boers has intro- 
duced a new element in the Zulu question, and entirely revolutionizes 
it, The ruin of Usibepu has destroyed the balance of power, encou- 
raged the Usutu party, and intimidated the natives of the Reserve, who, 
being doubtful of our action, think only of how to save themselves. 
Tnless British troops, in sufficient number to ensure success, are im- 
mediately employed to restore order, it needs little foresight to foresee 
a disaster in the Reserve that will probably result in serious bloodshed 
within the borders of Natal itself. 

AustraLasia.—lIn the first quarter of the current year, the Govern- 
ment revenues were as follows, contrasted with those of the same period 
in 1883 :— 


1884, 1883. Increase. Decrease. 
Victoria . . « «. ~ « £1,640,485 £1,475,083 £165,402 a 
New South Wales. . . 1,498,265 1,512,861 ode £14,596 
Queensland . .... 590,257 555,808 34,449 wen 
South Australia. . . . 547,856 579,535 as 31,679 


The decreases in the instances of New South Wales and South 
Australia are both fully explained in the item of land revenues, the 
falling off under that head being in the case of New South Wales 
£168,651, and in that of South Australia £35,000. In these colonies, 
at any rate, the railway receipts are still expanding, even New South 
Wales, in the face of the recent drought, showing a growth on the 
quarter of £80,153. It must be remembered, however, that the 
opening out of new mileage has proceeded rapidly. 

All accounts agree in representing the late protracted drought in 
the interior of New South Wales, Southern Queensland, and central 
South Australia, as entailing very serious loss. Pasture has been 
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dried up, dams and reservoirs have been exhausted, or contain only 
putrid water, sheep are said to have died off by millions, and cattle 
by hundreds of thousands. The Darling, the great highway of 
western New South Wales, has become quite unnavigable, and provi- 
sions at some of the settlements have risen to famine prices. But, out 
of evil good results, and the water famine has brought prominently 
to the fore the question of the advantages of wells as compared with 
tanks, We read of one squatter paying a neighbour £100 a week for 
the use of his well; and the striking of water is chronicled as an 
event of the highest import. But the most important discovery of 
water in depth has been made by the South Australian Government, 
who after three years of persistent efforts have within the last two 
months struck water at a depth of 1,220 feet, ata place some sixty 
miles to the north of Farina. Three years ago it was determined to 
bore for fresh water below the salt water already known to exist to 
the north of Lake Torrens, the Government geologist having reported 
favourably upon the prospect of finding water below the chalk in that 
locality. The result justified the geologist, and rewarded the perse- 
vering efforts of the Government. The water is reported to be good, 
and upon being struck rose well above the surface. In such a locality, 
the finding of artesian water may.be regarded as amply repaying the 
Government the cost of conducting the deepest bore in the colonies. 
Indeed, the water question is of the greatest importance to the future 
prosperity of central Australia. 

The question of federation has somewhat dropped from the front 
rank of discussion, but the determination to deal with the question of 
the récidivistes on their own responsibility, should the French Govern- 
ment persevere with their ill-advised scheme, gains ground throughout 
the whole of the Australasian colonies. 








